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Boston of the Future 


MY UNITED STATES 


BY F. J. STIMSON 


Author of ‘‘Boston—the Ebb Tide,”’ etc. 


Intustrations (Frontispiece) sy N. C. WyetrH 


Hurt because Mr. Stimson, a tried and true native, criticised Boston in his previous 
article, the Boston Herald called for “‘literary boosters” who would offer constructive 
suggestions. Mr. Stimson makes no pretension to boosterism but he accepts 
the challenge and tells Boston what it can do. 


article, “‘Boston—the Ebb Tide,”* 

does not disqualify me to write 
about the rest of the United States, I 
will now approach New York—New 
York City—if, indeed, it be part of 
them. But in 1861 it was. In 1886, 
when I lived there, it still was. And 
New Yorkers were delightful people in 
the eighties. To one coming from the 
critical, belittling atmosphere of Boston 
the cheerful open-mindedness, open- 
heartedness, enamel 
ue,-come-on,-we'll-all-get-rich-together 
spirit made of them, if sharp competi- 
tors, most agreeable folk to live with 
and do business for. Why then did the 
whole country beyond the Orange 


I the closing sentence of my recent 


*See ‘‘Boston—the Ebb Tide,’’ Scripner’s Maca- 
ziNE, March, 1928. 


Mountains consider New York a for- 
eign city? 

Well, to begin with, it was British 
throughout the Revolution. When 
Washington went into it he had to get 
out in a hurry; and, though Washing- 
ton, on the eighth anniversary of the 
battle of Lexington, proclaimed the end 
of the war which Massachusetts had be- 
gun, it was not until seven months later, 
November 18, 1783, that he ventured 
to cross the Harlem River as Clinton 
was leaving Wall Street. And, before 
the city could be fumigated and Ameri- 
canized, Astor and other European pro- 
letarians or international financiers be- 
gan to throng in. 

But “Wall Street” is really the an- 
swer. No country likes the counter 
through which all its wares and works, 
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its labor and its dreams, its inventions 
and its discoveries, must be sweated and 
sold. To the Westerner the New York 
banker or jobber was simply a man who 
sat and got his rake-off on all they did 
—and then turned up his nose at them. 
And we were told—travelling in pri- 
vate cars over our railroads in those 
wide-open spaces where men are men 
—to pull down the shades of our din- 
ing-car over the oysters and champagne 
lest the native take a shot at them. 

New York seemed to stand for eco- 
nomic centralization and monopoly. 
And there was some basis for the preju- 
dice. Even more than now the fate of 
any enterprise big enough to need New 
York’s assistance—or attract New 
York’s notice—lay in very few hands. 
The American people gave their sav- 
ings to the life-insurance companies; 
they put them in their own banks and 
trust companies; thus the whole finan- 
cial energy of the country was wielded 
by very few men. Hughes’s reforms did 
_ alittle to remedy this abuse; the Federal 

Reserve Act (against which New York 
is already kicking) did more; but your 
honest Westerner, coming to New 
York for money for his railroad or his 
mine, would go from the A Bank to the 
B Trust Company, from C Brothers to 
D & Sons, from Mr. G. G. H. to Mr. 
J. P. M., from Mr. J. S. to Mr. G. F. B. 
—and back to the Gotham Bank, on 
whose executive committee was Mr. 
G. G. H. again—and only then begin 
to realize that he was meeting the 
same man all through. They agreed on 
everything, even to the size of the rake- 
off. 

Then New York had no American 
individuality. It had no public spirit 
such as Boston had—civic spirit in 
plenty, very sharp to the main chance, 
the fortunes of its port, its commerce— 
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but little sense of national duty. The 
Dutch farmers grew rich by keeping 
asleep; they never did anything, nor 
thought it a duty to educate their chil- 
dren. Nothing struck a New Englander 
so much as the absence of books from 
their houses. When they woke up it 
was to horses—or making money. Yan- 
kees were thought sharp; but a whole 
book could be made of extracts from 
writings or diaries of outsiders, before 
and after John Adams, describing the 
solely commercial attitude of the New 
Yorker—and very funny it would be. 
This time lasted from the Dutch till the 
Civil War; to-day the New Yorker is 
of course different—but then, he is now 
a synthetic being. 

Yet no one could live in both cities 
for the twenty years beginning 1884 
without seeing why it was that New 
York had so outdistanced Boston. True, 
it was bigger, and it had the Erie Canal, 
and we fed lost our railroads, and the 
tariff took our ships; but it was big- 
ger principally because of this spirit— 
which I should describe as enlightened 
public self-interest conjoined with en- 
terprise, big vision, and unity of action. 
Size did not alarm it. When one of our 
Boston & Maine railroad presidents was 
approached with a plan to consolidate 
that system with the Maine Central, the 
Fitchburg, the Nickel Plate, and so 
through to Chicago, he objected that 
it was too large! Then in all things— 
business, antislavery, literature, politics, 
art—Boston was critical, New York 
(when it knew anything about them) 
constructive. It really seemed as if its 
blood of the old days of commercial su- 
premacy had been transfused to the 
brain of New York (the fact that a vast 
preponderance of them came from New 
England, the South, and later the 
West, is immaterial; for the very first 
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day they walked down-town they were 
New Yorkers; how long does it take for 
a Howells or a Ford to get acclimatized 
in Boston? that is just part of New 
York’s spell; its seal is so quickly im- 
pressed). And soon she began to emu- 
late Boston’s public spirit in charitable, 
artistic, educational things. When, in 
Boston, could you collect an audience of 
a thousand leading business men and 
their wives, “leaders in society,” to 
crowd the Hotel Astor and listen for 
four hours to an abstract discussion of 
the advisability of federal incorporation 
of business companies? But now New 
York’s business leaders were of a higher 
class, educationally and socially, than 
the “down-town” men in Boston; this 
abandonment by educated men of busi- 
ness, and so of tnem dy business, I have 
spoken of in the earlier article. Yet to- 
gether New York and Boston made a 
perfect blend. 

Now it is obvious that you cannot be 
constructive without first discovering 
the faults, the past mistakes; some of 
them, of course, irremediable.' Boston 
couldn’t—nor should—prevent the 
Erie Canal or the barge lines; nor de- 
prive the metropolis of its geographical 
situation or its wonderful harbor—but 
it might foster its own, in some ways 
better still. Metropolis—the dictionary 
gives it “a parent city, a chief city’; 
well, claiming the former, we must 
yield New York the latter. Philadelphia 
passed Boston in size in 1770, New 
York in 1820, Detroit—so the census 
says—in 1925. Centralization, of 
course, is inevitable, irremediable—es- 
pecially since the “trusts” began. In 
1880 there were ten thousand healthy 
local industries in New England; each 
little town had its own—a mill, or but 
a workshop, some trade begun by some 
clever Yankee in 1700, in 1800, car- 





ried on by his children and great-grand- 
children, supporting worthily a contin- 
uing family; making a little light of 
civilization, feeding a prosperous com- 
munity where it was; now probably a 
small incorporation—it might be crack- 
ers, or whips, or pails, or hats, or pink 
jewellers’ cotton—or shovels, locomo- 
tives, or battle-ships—the trust came 
down and swallowed them, to the vast 
profit of that henceforth idle family, 
with nothing left to do but to “get into 
society,” and perhaps without much 
harm to the workers—but the company 
disappeared from Maine or Massachu- 
setts, its offices were moved to New 
York, its lawyers lost a client, its banks 
their accounts, it was unlisted from the 
Boston Stock Exchange—but, worst of 
all, its home touch was gone. For prac- 
tical purposes it had disappeared from 
New England. And, though there is a 
limit, even with skyscrapers, to the 
number of human bodies you can stack 
into New York, there is no limit to the 
number of corporation souls you cam 
lodge there. 

All this is unavoidable. We might 
improve things a little by lightening 
our corporation taxes—but Massachu- 
setts is committed to a high civilization 
and we would have her stay there—it 
may cost more to live in the old Bay 
State, but it is worth more! Not, how- 
ever, to a corporation, for all our social, 
educational, and zsthetic advantages; 
and it is possible for a legislature to im- 
pose reasonable taxes and philanthropic 
regulations without being a d— fool. 
But to the necessary consequences of 
centralization Boston must, like the 
provincial capitals of all other countries, 
reconcile herself. 

Can anything be done about the rail- 
road situation ? Besides the practical im- 
possibility of building a new railroad, 
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we are now controlled by the I. C. C.; 
and, even if we got one, it could not 
fix rates favoring Boston without their 
consent. But, if we really had a railroad, 
run in Boston and New England inter- 
est and not solely for the purpose of 
making what they could out of us, 
much could be done in the routing of 
freight-cars, in mere direction of busi- 
ness, to give Boston port its share. And 
we do not exert the financial power 
that we have, but are content to lie 
down and take our 4 per cent. About 
half of the New Haven stock is owned 
in New England; yet no railroad has 
been more inimical to its interests in 
the past. For many years it fought 
strenuously against the Cape Cod Canal 
—the greatest—nay, the only—inter- 
nal improvement Uncle Sam has ever 
taken on in the interest of New Eng- 
land—and for several successive legis- 
latures prevented its charter. The Bos- 
ton & Maine, New England’s only other 
remaining trunk line since the New 
York Central took the Albany (it has 
just received a dividend of fifty per cent 
in cash on one of its subsidiaries whose 
stock it owns, the Michigan Central, 
the very first road that Boston built), 
is still owned in New England; we all 
remember the political fight when the 
New Haven tried to swallow up that 
too; but it is, however, choked off by 
another New York Central subsidiary at 
Rotterdam Junction, N. Y. But some- 
thing might be done there with the 
Delaware & Hudson, if not with the 
Nickel Plate; while the New Haven ac- 
tually owns a line from Boston to the 
Great Lakes—the Ontario & Western 
—and makes no use of it. Then there 
is the Grand Trunk of Canada, and its 
competitor the great Canadian Pacific. 
No; it is not too late, even for the rail- 
roads, if Boston and New England get 





together. But they must be managers, 
not mere investors. 

Boston, half the year, is the natural 
port of Canada. Canadian reciprocity 
would be our greatest benefit. Yet we 
suffer the Republican party (and we 
New Englanders are mostly Republi- 
cans) to be against it. Even the sacred 
tariff is no longer in the interest of New 
England—what we want is free raw 
materials, trade with South America. 
A correspondent has pointed out to me 
that our industries to-day the most 
prosperous are precisely those which 
have no tariff protection. I would not 
touch politics; but here again we have 
not pulled together, exercised our legiti- 
mate power. We alone, with other older 
States of the North, ask for nothing at 
the national crib; yet it is common 
knowledge that we get nothing, even of 
those federal expenditures which are, 
constitutionally, lesitiaane, There are a 
score of harbors, a dozen inland rivers, 
on which Uncle Sam spends more than 
on the port of Boston. 

But it does seem as if there were cer- 
tain things which could be done by the 
Bostonians themselves, without the ne- 
cessity of appealing to outside govern- 
mental agencies, which would go very 
far toward improving the competitive 
situation of the port. 

The terminal situation itself puts 
Boston very seriously at a disadvantage 
in competition with other north-At- 
lantic ports. The petty rivalries between 
the Boston & Maine, New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, and Boston & Al- 
bany (New York Central) prevent any 
real railroad aid, without which no port 
ever gets very far. 

On grain moving for export through 
the port of Boston, if the car moves for 
example over the Boston & Albany road 
consigned to the terminal of the Boston 
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& Maine, a charge is made to the con- 
signee for switching. If, however, the 
car Moves on consignment straight to 
the Boston & Albany terminal at East 
Boston and upon arrival there is recon- 
signed to the Mystic terminal of the 
Boston & Maine Railroad at Charles- 
town, the switching charge is doubled. 

In no other port on the coast does 
the consignee have to pay any such 
charges, since the switching charges are 
absorbed by the railroads in the line 
haul rate. The railroads in Boston have 
been appealed to repeatedly to remedy 
this, but in vain. 

From the New Haven freight ter- 
minals at South Boston to the Boston & 
Albany terminals at East Boston, the 
distance is less than three-quarters of 
a mile in a straight line across the har- 
bor. Since there is no car-float service or 
lighterage service whatever in the port, 
freight arriving at the New Haven 
freight terminal destined for export via 
steamers sailing from the Boston & Al- 
bany terminals must move thirteen and 
one-half miles through the most con- 
gested part of the metropolitan district, 
via the Grand Junction Railroad, a 
small terminal line owned by the Bos- 
ton & Albany. The railroads have all 
been repeatedly requested by various 
interests in the port to establish a light- 
erage service, but have always declined 
on the ground that there was not 
enough business to warrant such a ser- 
vice. One is prompted to ask how many 
transcontinental railroads would ever 
have been built if the same reasoning 
had been followed. 

The New Haven Railroad has the 
finest terminals of any port in the coun- 
try, absolutely free of all charge: viz., 
the army base, which cost the federal 
government $24,000,000, the State 
Fish Pier, which was built at a cost of 
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$1,100,000, and the Commonwealth 
Pier, built by the commonwealth of 
Massachusetts at a cost, up to date, of 
over $4,000,000. 

Despite these wonderful facilities the 
New Haven shows less interest in mov- 
ing freight through the port than either 
of the other two railroads. It has no 
grain-clevator, in spite of the fact that 
through its ownership of the New York, 
Ontario & Western Railroad it has a 
through line from Oswego, N. Y., di- 
rect to tidewater at Boston, and could 
therefore of its own volition put Boston 
immediately on the Baltimore basis for 
export grain, which is essential to at- 
tract steamship-lines. 

Since the development and improve- 
ment of the Welland Canal, Oswego 
has commenced to assume great impor- 
tance among the lake ports. 

Boston has no port authority as such, 
since all the public-owned port works 
are under the control of the Depart- 
ment of Public Works, which is the 
largest of the State departments, having 
charge of the maintenance and con- 
struction of highways, registration of 
automobiles(!), and many other func- 
tions in no way related to port matters. 

Every sizable port on the north At- 
lantic has a port authority which is con- 
cerned with no other duties than those 
relating to the regulation and develop- 
ment of the port and its facilities. Some 
if not all of these port authorities have 
very great authority and responsibility, 
such as the power to issue their own 
bonds for the purpose of building 
bridges, tunnels, etc., without the ne- 
cessity of appealing to the legislature 
for permission—it is so in New York. 

At present the port of Boston is in 
reality three ports, since there is no co- 
operation worthy of the name among 
the various terminals and no physical 
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connection except by the slender and 
antiquated Grand Junction Railroad 
and that anomaly the Union Freight 
Railroad, which runs along the public 
streets from the New Haven freight ter- 
minals to the Boston & Maine freight 
terminals. ° 

A unified terminal in Boston is im- 
peratively needed, and it is immaterial 
whether it is publicly or privately own- 
ed. It should own all the freight-ter- 
minal facilities in the port and have the 
duty of handling all freight on a uni- 
form basis as to charges, without refer- 
ence to the piers at which the freight ar- 
rives or departs. These functions are all 
performed by one unified terminal at 
Montreal and other ports, profitably, 
whereas, with three terminals operating 
independently, the cost to the shippers 
is high and the return to the railroads is 
little or nothing. An examination of the 
unified freight terminals of Chicago 
and Kansas City (which, if memory 
serves, were both largely financed in 
Boston) would repay. 

Furthermore, the burdensome switch- 
ing charges current in Boston are not 
the only reason for complaint, for the 
delays which occur in moving any vol- 
ume of freight over these narrow lines 
of communication are so great that 
shippers whose plants are located with- 
in easy railroad distance of Boston often- 
times find it much quicker to send their 
freight direct to New York than to try 
and move it across the city. 

In New York freight arriving on one 
side of the river to be exported by steam- 
er departing from the other side is light- 
ered free of all charge to the consignee, 


since the lighterage is absorbed by the 
carrier. 

It should be noted that if a shipment 
originates on the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road, having for its destination some 
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— in New York harbor within the 
ighterage limits, a stated charge is im- 
mediately deducted from the total 
freight to be received, for the purpose 
of paying terminal charges at New 
York, and the balance of the freight is 
apportioned between the two roads; but 
on freight originating on the New York 
Central Railroad, destined for some 
point on Boston harbor, no charge is 
deducted for terminal service, thereby 
penalizing the Boston shippers by the 
amount of the terminal costs. 

Railroad differentials operating in 
favor of Baltimore and Philadelphia as 
against Boston have existed for many 
years, but prior to the war the foreign 
steamship-lines operating to the port of 
Boston absorbed this differential in 
their own freight-rate. This practice 
was, however, discontinued during the 
war and has never been resumed. This 
in itself is not so important as might 
be imagined, except in so far as it is the 
practice of the railroads to maintain a 
differential on ex-lake grain for export 
in favor of Baltimore and Philadelphia 
against Boston. This rate could be 
changed by any railroad of its own vo- 
lition without violating any differential 
agreement, since the grain rate is always 
open, but the New York Central and 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
decline to make this adjustment. 

Since it appears from the financial re- 
ports that nearly 40 per cent of the New 
Haven Railroad is owned within the 
commonwealth of Massachusetts, it 
would seem as if the stockholders 
might, if they cared to, have something 
to say about the policies of the road. 

In all these matters Boston must 
wake up if it intends to develop and 
progress as its population and natural 
facilities warrant. For every dollar that 


has been spent by the public authori- 
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ties, State or municipal, in improving 
the port facilities of Boston, many thou- 
sands have been spent by much less 
important ports in other localities. 

How many people realize that, for 
instance, Houston, Texas, is to-day a 
thriving seaport, made so entirely by 
the enterprise of the State authorities in 
making a deep-water ship-channel out 
of what was a muddy little river incapa- 
ble of floating anything except small 
river craft? 

The city of Philadelphia has created 
most important port works in the shape 
of piers and grain-elevators at a cost of 
many millions; and the same is true of 
Baltimore. 

The port of New York, which cer- 
tainly | om not appear badly in need 
of business at the present time, since it 
conducts approximately 65 per cent of 
all the commerce of the country, has 
spent and is to-day spending many mil- 
lions in the improvement of its port fa- 
cilities. 

The writer does not recall any port 
expenditures by Massachusetts or the 
city of Boston since the creation of the 
two Commonwealth Piers at South and 
East Boston respectively and the Boston 
Dry Dock. In connection with the latter 
itis worth while noting that at its com- 
pletion the commonwealth apparently 
lost its nerve and sold it to the federal 
government. This has practically de- 
stroyed its usefulness to the port, since 
it is entirely without machine - shops 
necessary for doing work on steamers 
which may use the dock, and, under the 
paternal administration of the naval de- 
partment, presumably the construction 
of any private enterprise in that vicinity 
would not be permitted. 

The Lord helps those who help them- 
selves, and Boston should get busy and 
give the matter of port - development 
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careful study without further delay, un- 
less it expects to be relegated to the 
limbo of forgotten ports. My Boston 
readers complained oe my last article 
was not “constructive’”—let them be 
constructive here—and not forget the 
matter of ocean freight-rates. Until Bos- 
ton gets consideration of its geographi- 
cal advantages (being, with Portland, 
a day’s run for a tramp and half a day’s 
for a liner nearer Europe than New 
York—more, really, for it takes five 
hours to get out of New York harbor 
and from Boston twenty minutes) the 
present conditions will continue — 
when we see the New York liners land- 
ing every day at Boston to take or put 
down passengers but not a ton of 
freight. Closing the port of Boston by 
King George brought on the Revolu- 
tion: yet now New York would leave it 
for Montauk Point! And we should get 
our differential—on ocean freight-rates 
—and suffer no Atlantic conference to 
force us up to the level of New York, 
Baltimore, or New Orleans. That city 
has posted on every billboard the legend 
“Second Port in the United States’ — 
we are something like the twenty-third 
and don’t seem to care a d—.That is the 
inferiority complex of which I com- 
plained in the article which some short- 
sighted critics complained was “knock- 
ing Boston!” 

One kindly lady wrote that we could 
not call Boston at the ebb while we had 
the symphony concerts and the Arnold 
Arboretum. Well, she was quite right. 
The educational metropolis we still are; 
the literary, the artistic—we have no 
opera, and no baseball team (?),.and 
you can’t expect papers like The Times 
and The World to be published in a city 
of eight hundred thousand people— 
“Metropolitan Boston two million,” 
you say? Yes, but you don’t say so! 
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Boston has suffered materially from 
having ideals; while the country, as I 
said, has ebbed away from them. Dur- 
ing a generation while New York and 
Philadelphia were making money and 
themselves solid at Washington, Boston 
was thinking of antislavery, popular 
education, belles - lettres, and civil-ser- 
vice reform. It was too introvert. And 
idealism has its peculiar dangers. It 
breeds cranks. Cranks in thought are 
all right; but cranks in government are 
dangerous. Still more when they hold 
the purse-strings; more yet when they 
pay themselves. Boston’s, Massachu- 
setts’s, present danger seems from ex- 
cessive local taxation. And as I write 
a law is pending in the State legislature 
to have the government own and op- 
erate the whole Boston street and ele- 
vated system. I shall not argue the 
point further than to say that it needs 
but the slightest observation of other 


cities and other experiments to show 
that such socialism is ruinous to a city 
not only financially but, far worse, to 
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the morale of its citizens, to the purity 
of its government. Without dwelling 
upon the cases of Australia, West Ham, 
Hamilton, Ohio, Poplar—Glasgow has 
done a little better; only a Scotchman 
can be trusted to save a sixpence—I 
would merely relate that, before the 
days of Mussolini, a leading Italian 
statesman assured me that it was now 
impossible to get pure politics or an 
honest election in Italy because in every 
precinct a majority of the voters re- 
ceived their wages directly from the 
government. 

I have tried to be “constructive” — 
though it is hard to be constructive of 
things already destroyed—but the final 
remedies are, after all, very simple. 
They are largely psychological, consist- 
ing of a state of mind and of a mode of 
action. To New England one would say: 
“Get together! Assert yourselves!” And 
to Boston (speaking always only of ma- 
terialities—in the spiritualities she is all 
right): “Get into business! And don’t 
sell out!” 





* * The four pages following and also the frontispiece, mural paintings by N. C. Wyeth, are reproduced 
by courtesy of the owners. The frontispiece and pages 10 and 11 are part of a group depicting the sea and 
some of its ships, painted for the First National Bank of Boston. On pages g and 12 are reproductions of two 
panels painted for the Junior Bankers Lobby of the Federal Reserve Bank, Boston, commemorating two out- 


standing events in the history of national finance. 
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© The Federal Reserve Bank of Boston. 





Salmon P. Chase conferring with Lincoln in the cabinet room of the White House about 
ced the National Bank Act of 1863. 
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First National Bank of Boston, 


The Clippers—1 843-1870. 


period of the clipper ship forms perhaps the most important epoch in maritime histo This era witnessex 
1 yeauty. One 1 ht say that the clipper 


“The 
the highe st development of the wooden sailing ship in construction, spe and 
sents the swan-song of the master designer and builder. It is significant that New England was in the fore 


type rey 
front of designing these splendid craft and reached the a maximum of production just as steam navigation was made 
practical.”’ . C. Wyvern. 





First National Bank of Boston, 


The Tramp Steamer. 


The modern cargo carrier, the dependable, patient, colossal p mule of the sea! A craft that has suffered much 
in the eyes of all who refuse to read beauty and romance into her daily toil and majestic bulk. 
Wandering alone over the water wastes of the world, steaming quietly into remote and unheard-of ports, opening 
her gaping hatches, swallowing vast quantities and varieties of the world’s merchandise, steaming away 
again, stoically meeting storm and sunshine, high seas and calm."’— Cc. Wyvern, 
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A conference between three friends, Alexander Hamilton, Secretary of the Treasury, Presi- 
dent George Washington, and Robert Morris, in Washington’s Philadelphia 
residence—a house built and owned by Robert Morris and 
given over for Washington’s use while in office. 
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Nigger to Nigger 


BY NED ADAMS 


Author of ‘‘Congaree Sketches’’ 


Tuese sketches are typical of the negroes of lower Richland County and the 
great swamps of the Congaree. This section is in the heart of South Carolina and 
within a few miles of the capital city, Columbia. It is remarkable that so definite 
a survival of the negro of Africa as modified by white relationships should be 
maintained in such purity in the very midst of so exclusive a white culture. 

These stories show the influence of slavery, the dread of the overseer—escapes 
and capture—things that have lived and will live in the memory of the negro. 
These memories, combined with superstitions brought from Africa and terror 
created by the cane-brakes and jungles of the Congaree, with its lakes, streams, 
guts, mysterious shadows, and yellow waters, with its old fields and dikes, relics 
of slave days, all make up what may be called the psychology of the negro of 
these sketches. 

The dialect is o: course English shot through and influenced by the tradi- 
tions and sentiments of the African slaves. Very few genuine words are distin- 
guishable, but there is a marked influence of the African sense of melody and 
rhythm. This gives to every word, even if otherwise good English, a peculiar 
dialectal sound and significance. 

It needs to be remembered that this particular dialect, while pure nigger, is 
neither the dialect of the coast nor of the northern part of the Black Border, but is 
absolutely distinct, and is the product of the soil, race, and environment. In other 
words, it is English as adapted to the needs and knowledge of these primi- 
tive peoples. Sometimes a word that is pronounced correctly has several dialect 
meanings, and several sounds of the same word may be found in a single sen- 
tence. There is no rule. 

Some of the poems are fragments of sermons in which the preacher or prayer- 
leader has worked himself into a chant and in which he swings and sways, and 
members of the congregation repeat words or lines that impress them. 

Many of the negroes themselves are of an unusually high type. Some are 
black and many have white and Indian blood. 


A Damn Nigger 


Tad: I been to a trial to-day. It been have but three on ’em up, an’ dey ain’ 
some er dem bootlegger for killin’ Jake. try none on ’em. 


Voice: Who dey have? Voice: Why ain’t dey try ’em? Ain’t 
Tad: Three on ’em. dey murder Jake? 
Voice: I hear dere been four. Tad: Dere’s more reason dan one. 


Tad: Dere been four, but dey ain’ Voice: Wuh reason? 
13 











Tad: Jake was a nigger. De judge 
were a kind judge—a good man—wuh 
ain’ b’lieve in too severe punishment for 
white folks when a nigger is kilt, ain’ 
matter wha’ kind er white folks. An’ de 
solicitor wha’ prosecute an’ see dat de 
criminal git he full jues is a merciful 
man. An’ he got great ideas er bein’ 
light in punishment of dem white mens 
who wored de uniform er dere country 
in war. 

Voice: You say you been to de trial, 
an’ den you say dere ain’ no trial. 

Tad: Well, I been to de court, an’ 
dere been some argiment an’ private 
compersation an’ head noddin’, an’ dis 
reason an’ dat reason. An’ den dey ’gree 
to luh ’em plead guilty to manslaugh- 
ter. 

Voice: Ain’ Jake been a great friend 
to dem white folks? 

Tad: Raise up together. Sleep in de 
same bed. But dat ain’ make no diff’- 
ence. Dey been friend ever since dey 
been chillun. Jake wait on ’em an’ fol- 
low ’em ‘round like a dog. 

Voice: An’ dey kilt Jake? 

Tad: Wuh de. diff’ence? Jake ain’ 
nothin’ but a damn nigger. I hear em 
say dat. 

Voice: How come dey kilt Jake? 

Tad: Dey say he stole dey liquor. 
An’ dey find Jake an’ put him in a auto- 
mobile an’ tooken him wey dey had de 
liquor, an’ dey guin him all kind er 
punishment. An’ dey say fore dey kilt 
him dey fix him so he ain’ neither 
man nor ooman. Ef he’d er lived, he 
wouldn’t been nothin’. 

Den dey took him an’ lead him out 
in de woods an’ beat he brain out, an’ 
dey had hole in he head wey he brain 
was ooze out. Den dey leff him, an’ dey 
come back an’ git him an’ th’owed him 
in a automobile an’ tooken him back in 
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de swamp an’ th’owed him in a ditch. 
An’ later on somebody find him an’ de 
news git out who kilt him. Several nig- 
gers seen it, but dey was feared to tell it 
till some white folks started to pushin’ 
"em. 

Voice: Why ain’t dey ’rest all on 
"em? 

Tad: In de first place, a nigger was 
kilt. An’ de next place, dey says one on 
“em had friend on de police force, an’ 
ain’ nobody do nothin’ ’bout it. It were 
jes a damn nigger. 

Voice: An’ dey luh ’em plead guilty 
to manslaughter ? 

Tad: Dey say dere were some white 
mens wid a conscience, an’ dey was 
feared of de jury. 

Scip: Somebody were a fool to luh 
‘em plead guilty, an’ de solicitor must 
er sho’ God been atter em an’ wants 
"em punish, or else dere would er been 
a great cry "bout dese men must feel de 
hand of justice. Ef dey has taken hu- 
man life—de life of a poor helpless nig- 
ger—an’ a heap er talk like dat, an’ den 
dey would er been free. 

Voice: Dey plead guilty to man- 
slaughter. Wuh is dey do wid ’em? 

Tad: ’Fore de judge pass on ’em, 
dere been so much tender feelin’ in de 
court, dat de judge were axe: 

“May it please you’ Honor, owin’ to 
de fine war record of dese mens who 
serve dey country in time er ’stress, I 
guh do de onusual thing an’ axe you’ 
Honor to be lenient wid dese mens ac- 
cordin’ to dey merits.” 

Scip: An’ I reckon de judge do de 
usual thing an’ were lenient, an’ a nig- 
ger was kilt. 

Tad: It were a merciful solicitor an’ 
a feelin’ judge. 

Voice: Is de court been lenient? 

Scip: Fools like you is one reason it 
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ain’ make no diff’ence ef a nigger is 
kilt. I'll axe you a question: Who been 
kilt an’ who de court? 

Voice: A nigger were kilt an’ white 
folks de court. 

Scip. You done answer you’ ownt 

uestion. 

Hatchet: 1 been settin’ here an’ lis- 
ten to wuh you all say. I listen to all dis 
roundabout talk an’ ain’ no talk guh 
git you an’ me no wey. From de way I 
looks at it, a nigger hab white friend he 
raise up wid. He work for him. He live 
wid him. He follow him. He do he bid- 
din’. An’ den de nigger git de white 
man’s justice. He were kilt like a beast, 
an’ dat were de end er de nigger. An’ 
justice jes look up an’ laugh an’ grin. 

Dey go in de court an’ dere’s a great 
to do about dis sad an’ unfortunate af- 
fair—’bout dese poor white boys wha’ 
serve dey country bein’ in great trouble 
an’ dey must be hoped. An’ atter dey 
go through a little ed wid dey own 
lawyer pleadin’ for em, an’ wid de aid 


of a merciful prosecutin’ attorney, de 
law is satisfy. A nigger is dead. 

Dere ain’ no use. De courts er dis 
land is not for niggers. Ain’ nothin’ for 
"em but a gun an’ a knife in a white 
man’s hand, an’ den de grave, an’ sor- 
row an’ tear for he people. De Bible say, 
“De Lord watcheth de fall of every 
sparrow,” an’ I says: Why ain’t He take 
He eye off sparrow an’ luh ’em rest 
some time on bigger game? 

It seems to me when it come to 
trouble, de law an’ a nigger is de white 
man’s sport, an’ justice is a stranger in 
them precincts, an’ mercy is unknown. 
An’ de Bible say we must pray for we 
enemy. Drap on you’ knee, brothers, 
an’ pray to God for all de crackers an’ 
de judges an’ de courts an’ solicitors, 
sheriffs an’ police in de land, for we 
must er been all er we livin’ in sin. We 
stands in fear of de avengin’ angel, for 
he’s here an’ we is surrounded. Drap on 
you’ knee, brother, drap on you’ knee, 
jes a nigger—a damn nigger—was kilt. 


Old Mammy 


Tad: I been to some meetin’. A nig- 
ger tickles me wid he fool ideas. Ef he 
ever gits up in de world, his breeches 
starts to bu’stin’ right now. Dere ain’ 
never been a pair er pants big enough to 
hold a nigger, ef he ever rises up; he 
gits *side he self right now. Notions 
runs all ’round inside he head an’ has 
a wuss time ’an a bug crawlin’ ’round 
on de outside. He head kinky inside an’ 
out. It’s wusser inside. 

Scip: Tad, wuh you have on you’ 
mind? 

Tad: I jes been thinkin’ bout all dat 
big-doin’s, fancy-talkin’ nigger say. 
Voice: Wuh he say? 

Tad: He been talkin’ "bout de ad- 





vancement of de nigger race, an’ he 
read all kind er things "bout niggers 
writ by white folks, an’ talked "bout de 
great onderstandin’ de author—he call 
“em—have of the negro. He read a 
heap in a book ’bout ole mammy. 

Voice: Wuh is a ole mammy? 

Scip: Ole mammy ain’ nothin’ but a 
ole ooman wid a han’k’ch’ef tied ’round 
she head. Dere’s all kind er ole ’ceitful 
niggers gittin’ dey self called ole mam- 
my—more’n you can shake a stick at. 
Dere’s all kind er white folks runnin’ 
‘round lookin’ for ole mammys wuh 
been in dey fam’ly an’ tooken care on 
“em ever since dey was born—an’ afore. 
An’ Lord! some on ’em carries on at 














sech a rate "bout “my ole mammy”’ till 
it jes natu’ally makes a respectable nig- 
ger sick on he stomach. 

Tad: Dat nigger say a ole mammy is 
a respected, lousy ole ooman dat knows 
her place. 

Scip: All dese white folks dat got ole 
mammys from ’way down south! Oh, 
Jesus! 

Tad: Scip, you oughter hush you’ 
mout’. Them de white folks—the ole 
istockacy from ’way down south. Oh, 
Lord! 

Scip: Cash money is de istockacy. It 
gees de right to a ole mammy. Let a 
cracker git a little money an’ he ede- 
cate he chillun, an’ dey always has ole 
mammys ef dey git far enough from 
home. 

Tad: Ain’ us white folks have ole 
mammy ? 

Scip: Is we talkin’ *bout us white 
folks: 

Voice: Wuh else is dat nigger talk 
about? Is ole mammy hold all he com- 
persation ? 

Tad: No, he have a heap to say *bout 
edecation an’ ’gainst white folks. He 
read from books an’ papers bout white 
folks, an’ all on ’em is dog to him. Dat 
nigger’s mind jes natu’ally stinks. 

Scip: Luh him go ’long. All I hates 
"pout dem kind er niggers is ef dey ever 
starts to stretchin’ dey necks, dey is 
liable to git mient stretched ‘long wid 
dey ownt. 

Tad: Dat nigger read all kind er 
thing wha’ he call literature "bout wo- 
mens an’ frettin’ "bout dey havin’ chil- 
lun, an’ ’bout dey been tooken agvan- 
tage of in dey ign’ance. 

An’ he say it depick de humble con- 
dition of a depressed people. An’ ef you 
listen to dat nigger, you’d think dat 
every lousy, slew-footed ole nigger 
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‘round here oughter be president of de 
Nunited States. Sound like God forgit 
‘em, an’ when He find ’em, He guh 
prove dey’s better dan white folks. 

Scip: Luh dat nigger go on wid he 
edecation talk. Look like everybody 
frettin’ "bout niggers’ private business 
wusser dan de nigger, cepen dem ede- 
cated, trouble-makin’ niggers. I jine 
him wid he ideas *bout ole mammys, 
but I ain’t think too much ’bout de rest 
er wha’ he say. 

Tad: Dat nigger say us race ain’t kin 
accomplish nothin’ wid out edecation. 
Edecation is power. 

Scip: Dem edecated niggers losses 
dey manners, an’ goes ‘round reared 
back wid dey thumbs stuck behind dey 
galluses wid seegar cocked up in dey 
mout’ like it guh scorch de rim er dey 
hat, makin’ dey self disgustin’ an’ stir- 
rin’ up trouble an’ leffen when de fire 
gits good an’ hot. An’ den de white 
folks starts holdin’ us foots to de fire. 

Edecation is power, an’ when dey 
gits too powerful, dey sometimes gits 
on de gang, an’ a educated nigger on de 
gang is a power, sho’ ’nough; an’ when 
some er dem white folks gits to rompin’ 
on ’em, dey swings a pick like dey loves 
it, an’ dey’s always tested out to see ef 
dey hide is natu’al, or ef dey got alliga- 
tor hide. 

Voice: De moest on ’em hates dey 
self. 

Scip: No, he ain’t. 

Voice: Ole Cuffy is still feelin’ 
round in de dark. Gee him a chance. 
He’ll see de light bum-bye. 

Scip: Ef he ain’ careful "bout how he 
feels ‘round white folks, he’ll see de 
light—it guh be a mighty dim light, 
an’ it guh flicker out. 

Le’s we talk “bout sump’n inter- 
estin’. 
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Bur Rabbit in Red Hill Churchyard 


I pass ‘long one night by Red Hill 
churchyard an’ I hear all kind er chune. 
I stop an’ look an’ my eye like to jump 
out er my head at wha’ I see. De ground 
was kiver all over wid snow, an’ de 
palin’s on de graveyard fence was 
cracklin’, it been so cold. De moon was 
shinin’ bright—mighty nigh like day. 
De only diff’ence been it ain’ look as 
natu’al. An’ I look an’ listen—an’ ain’ 
nothin’ been de matter wid my eye an’ 
ain’ nothin’ been wrong wid my hear- 
in’—an’ I seen a rabbit settin’ on top of 
a grave playin’ a fiddle, for God’ sake. 
All kind er little beasts been runnin’ 
‘round, dancin’ an’ callin’ numbers. 
An’ dere was wood-rats an’ squirrels 
cuttin’ capers wid dey fancy self, an’ 
diff'ent kind er birds an’ owl. Even 
dem ole owl was sachayin’ ’round— 
look like dey was enjoyin’ dey self. An’ 
dat ole rabbit was puttin’ on more airs 
dan a poor buckra wid a jug er liquor 
an’ a new suit er clothes on. 

Well, sir, I jes stood dere wid my 
heart in my mout’ an’ my eyes bu’stin’ 
out my head. I been natu’ally paralyze, 
I been so scared. An’ while I were look- 
in’, Bur Rabbit stop playin’, put he fid- 
dle under he arm an’ step off de grave. 
He walk off a little piece an’ guin some 
sort er sign to de little birds an’ beasts, 
an’ dey form dey self into a circle round 
de grave. An’ dat was when I knowed 
sump’n strange was guh happen. 

You know a rabbit is cunnin’. He 
got more sense dan people. He sharp. 
My brother, he ain’ trust no mistake. 

Well, I watch an’ I see Bur Rabbit 
take he fiddle from under he arm an’ 
start to fiddlin’ some more, an’ he were 
doin’ some fiddlin’ out dere in dat 


snow. An’ Bur Mockin’-Bird jine him 
an’ whistle a chune dat would er made 
de angels weep. Even dem ole owl had 
tear drappin’ from dey eye. Dat mock- 
in’ bird an’ dat rabbit—Lord, dey had 
chunes floatin’ all ’round on de night 
air. Dey could stand a chune on end, 
grab it up an’ throw it away an’ ketch 
it an’ bring it back an’ hold it; an’ make 
dem chunes sound like dey was strug- 
glin’ to git away one minute, an’ de 
next dey sound like sump’n gittin’ up 
close an’ whisperin’. 

An’ as I watch, I see Bur Rabbit 
lower he fiddle, wipe he face an’ stick 
he han’k’ch’ef in he pocket, an’ take 
off he hat an’ bow mighty nigh to de 
ground. Bur Mockin’-Bird stop he 
chune an’ all de little beasts an’ birds 
an’ dem ole owl bow down. 

An’ wuh you reckon? While I been 
watch all dese strange guines on, I see 
de snow on de grave crack an’ rise up, 
an’ de grave open an’ I see Simon rise 
up out er dat grave. I see him an’ he 
look jes as natu’al as he done fore dey 
bury him. An’ he look satisfy, an’ he 
look like he taken a great interest in 
Bur Rabbit an’ de little beasts an’ birds. 
An’ he set down on de top er he own 
grave, an’ carry on a long compersation 
wid all dem animals. An’ dem owl 
look like dey never was guh git 
through. You know dem ole owl—de 
ole folks always is say dey is dead folks. 

But dat ain’ all. Atter dey done 
wored dey self out wid compersation, I 
see Bur Rabbit take he fiddle an’ put 
it under he chin an’ start to playin’. 
An’ while I watch, I see Bur Rabbit 
step back on de grave an’ Simon were 
gone. 
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The Sixth Hangar 


A TRUE TALE OF NIGHT BOMBING 


BY JOHN J. NILES 


This tale is a grim and ironic comment on the supposed omniscience of the 
German intelligence service. Lieutenant Niles was with the American air 
forces and is the author of “Singing Soldiers.” 


where the American Aviation 
Supply Base was located, the British 
Independent Air Force (under the com- 
mand of “a flying British General’”) had 
constructed several hangars for the pro- 
tection of their bombing-planes. They 
were big, roomy hangars, necessarily so 
because of the immense planes they 
housed. Bombers have always been the 
“ice-wagons’”’ of the air, both in size and 
control. The roofs of the hangars were 
made of corrugated metal and treated 
in such a way as to make them look 
rusty and old, particularly from the air. 
This was done, of course, to throw the 
German aerial observers off in their 
hunt for bombing-targets. 

The British Independent Air Force 
had been organized with one very defi- 
nite idea in view, namely, that of bomb- 
ing the industrial centres in the Rhine 
towns. It was believed (and later found 
to be true) that, as soon as the Indepen- 
dent Air Force became an éstablished 
menace to the interior cities, a consider- 
able lot of the enemy’s front-line fight- 
ing air strength would be withdrawn 
to protect the centre of this new attack. 

Just over the hill from Collombey les 
Belles, in the direction of Vaucouleurs, 


ot very far from the little city of 
N Collombey les Belles, France, 
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lay another airdrome—an American 
outfit—and off to the south and east an 
Italian squadron was getting on with 
the war, flying some very highly im- 
proved bombing and chasse equipment. 
But of all the air fields in the vicinity, 
the Independent had most luck with 
the enemy night-bombing raids. The 
American field at Collombey was often 
attacked, although not seriously dam- 
aged. Once the Germans left a long row 
of ugly holes right down the middle of 
the landing-field. Another time they 
smashed some automotive equipment 
for the Italians, and several times dam- 
aged the rail connections with Toul and 
Nancy. 

As time passed we began to believe 
that the British field had been laid out 
in exactly the right quarter of the moon. 
For the Boche night bombers never 
went near it. They came over night 
after night and dropped their pills on 
everybody else. And next morning the 
photograph-planes would slip across the 
lines to check up on the accuracy of the 
previous night shots and to detect the 
existence of any new targets. 

Every night the Independent Air 
Force men would take off and come 
back with great stories of their exploits. 
We concluded that they were running 
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in too much luck. The gunners in the 
French Unit Aircraft Battery near by 
thought there was some magic about it. 
Or perhaps it was a gentleman’s agree- 
ment. Perhaps the Independent Air 
Force had agreed not to bomb German 
air parks, etc., but this was unbeliev- 
able. 

All our calculations were entirely de- 
feated one morning when some very 
startling news reached us at mess. The 
Germans had bombed the Independent 
Air Force’s hangars the night before. 
One direct hit had been achieved. Orig- 
inally there had been six hangars. Now 
there were only five. But for the lucky 
hunch of spacing them about two hun- 
dred and fifty feet apart the entire out- 
fit would have gone up. 

We had hardly gotten up from mess 
when we received word from a French 
observation-post nearer the lines, telling 
us that two German planes were com- 
ing over, and from the description they 
seemed to be photographers. They 
proved to be two-place Rumplers. Two 
men from our squadron were immedi- 
ately in the air. Our Spads climbed very 
rapidly. By the time the Rumplers were 
over their objective the Spads were 
ready to meet them. A few moments 
after the combat began one of the Rum- 
plers fell off on one wing and began de- 
scending. It was not out of control. The 
pilot had been wounded and the ob- 
server had been killed. The victorious 
Spad followed the Rumpler all the way 
down, to see that the German pilot was 
not playing possum. 

The other Spad had a gun-jam after 
the first few bursts, and, by the time he 
cleared his guns and was ready to carry 
on, the second Rumpler was safely on 
its way back to Germany with the nec- 
essary photographs. 

Every clear night after that the bomb- 


ing of the Independent Air Force han- 
gars went on. Once a night chasse out- 
fit (flying Monosaupape Camels) went 
into action and brought down a Ger- 
man bombing-plane. But night chasse 
was never much of a success on that par- 
ticular part of the front. In ten days the 
Germans had finished off five of the six 
hangars. After the second one had been 
hit the English officials took to parking 
their spare planes out in the open— 
staking them down to the ground—or 
putting them in hangars a few kilo- 
metres away. So, after all, the Boche 
didn’t actually destroy much flying- 
equipment. The hangars were very 
valuable, though, made of strong wood- 
en construction, all except the roofs, 
which, as I told you before, were of cor- 
rugated metal. 

By this time the Rumpler we had 
captured on the day of the first photo- 
graphic mission had been repaired and 
the boys were having great sport flying 
it around. We had advised all the outfits 
near by not to be excited if they saw a 
German photographic Rumpler, with 
crosses, etc., and all usual markings, 
flying about. We also asked them not to 
shoot at us more often than was abso- 
lutely necessary. We knew they could- 
n’t refrain from a little sport. 

Finally, some one higher-up in the 
Independent Air Force came to a very 
definite decision. For, during the night 
of the eleventh day after the first raid 
on their field, they moved all their gear 
except the remaining hangar about six 
kilometres away and established them- 
selves in a little wooded section, where, 
to the end of the war, they were never 
molested again. 

We expected the Boche to come over 
the next clear night and finish off the 
remaining hangar, but we were mis- 
taken. The bombing raids were appar- 
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ently over for the present. Every one 
concluded that the German spy system 
was a good one—to have such informa- 
tion as the movement of a bombing- 
squadron passed on so quickly was 
something of a master-stroke. 

At that timeall the main roadsleading 
into Toul and Bar-le-Duc were crowded 
with heavy traffic. Gangs of road-mend- 
ers worked day and night trying to 
keep the highways in condition. The 
stretch of roadway immediately in front 
of the lately abandoned Independent 
Air Force hangars was being repaired 
by a battalion of German prisoners. 
They worked slowly but thoroughly, 
without seeming to care particularly if 
school kept or not. They were being well 
fed and were quite safe from hand-gre- 
nades and rifle-fire. The thought of this 
latter advantage was no doubt the rea- 
son for their philosophical state of mind. 

The officer in charge of this particu- 
lar detachment of German prisoners 
was a man of ideas, The thought of los- 
ing two hours’ time every day march- 
ing the Heinies from their barracks to 
the rock pile and back began to worry 
him. He eyed an unused building near 
by. It was a strong building with a 
metal roof. All of a sudden he had a 
flash, and three days later the German 
prisoners moved from their distant 
camp to a newly equipped shelter. The 
one remaining Independent Air Force 
hangar had been equipped inside with 
bunks and enclosed outside with barbed 
wire. Sentry posts stood at the corners. 
After that.the prisoners lost no time 
marching to and from the job in hand. 
It was considered to be a very efficient 
move. 


THE SIXTH HANGAR 





But fate is a queer, persistent thing— 
an element that seemed to work quite 
well in the hands of the methodical 
German. For after we had (by what 
appeared to be logical deduction) as- 
sumed that the air raids in our neigh- 
borhood were passed, the Germans 
came back for one last lick. They fool- 
ishly avoided the American field with 
its plane-loaded hangars, and dropped 
their pills on the remains of the English 
field near by. The hangar occupied by 
the German prisoners was struck by 
two bombs simultaneously. The wood- 
en portions of the building immediately 
caught fire, and then plane after plane 
went over, bombing the brilliantly 
lighted target. 

We didn’t think so much of the Ger- 
man intelligence system after that. Of 
course German spies didn’t go to much 
trouble, perhaps, to watch the move- 
ments of German prisoners of war. But 
just the same their intelligence system 
came in for a goodly lot of raspberrying 
by the military people in the neighbor- 
hood of Collombey les Belles. 


It took several days to clean away 
the débris and dig the graves. In the 
future the road-mending was done by 
an American negro labor battalion. It 
is said by well-informed observers that 
not one negro in the entire outfit ever 
went near the charred remains of the 
Independent Air Force hangars, and 
that the black boys would go a consider- 
able distance out of the way to miss the 
sixth and last of the destroyed buildings 
—the one in which a large part of a 
battalion of German prisoners had gone 
west. 


[Laurence Stallings, author of ‘‘What Price Glory?’’ ‘‘The Big Parade,’’ and ‘‘Plumes,’’ will contribute the 
next of the series of big moments of the war as seen by those who were there. It is entitled ‘‘Esprit de 


Corps.’’] 
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ore Jupce La Prace had spent the afternoon in an attempt to secure the honey in 
»pped a natural beehive in the old Fouracre house while Margaret, his wife, slept. La 
rglish Place was worried about her condition, and had expected to find in manual labor 
ed by alleviation of his anxiety. He had been interrupted by a suddenly rising storm, 
k by out of the heart of which, to his horror and consternation, had emerged the enig- 
vood- matic and terrifying figure of an Indian bearing the carcass of a deer upon his 
iately shoulders. In the hours that followed, despite the storm, the Indian had beleaguer- 
plane ed La Place’s own home. Margaret’s condition had then become such that it was 
antly necessary to drive to town for a doctor at once. This La Place determined to do, 

despite his fear of the Indian’s threatening presence. 

- Ger- 
t. Of IV In the meanwhile the muscles of his 
much legs seemed beyond his control. His 
— ERHAPS five minutes had elapsed; hand found the door and flung it open. 
> But perhaps more. La Place could not He went out into the darkness as a 
stem tell. He said to himself: “There’s swimmer might put his body into a cur- 
rying a screaming in my ears, but Margaret rent, 


hbor- has not made a sound.” He realized The fog had thickened since he had 
that he heard the beating of blood seen it last. The earth about him was 
through his ears. The lights in hisroom __]ike a land under water. In the diffused 


away seemed dim. The objects before him, ight from the house only the drive was 
1 the the chairs, his bed, seemed out of place. _ visible. Down it seemed to sweep a cur- 
ie by He went directly to the bureau and se- rent of mist, heavier than that which 
n. It cured the revolver. Forthwith he went encompassed the terrain. Doubtless the 
| that down-stairs. His actions seemed to him pull of the river was moving it down 
€ the to be almost automatic. All fear had de- the hill. The river itself brawled like an 


parted from him. Its going left a vacu- angry dog. He was sure that the lower 
Pee um which, instinct informed him, was meadow was under water. Somewhere 
ider- about to be filled. Grimly he waited for upon it lay the remainder of his hive 


and 


i the the tide of his anger to sweep him up. _ of bees! Odd, that his mind should re- 
ings He paused before the door leading to _ vert to this triviality at such a time as 
of a the courtyard. Was he storing up re- this. 

pea serves of strength, or playing with his He took a step forward, then an- 


emotions? Was he waiting for a gust of other, and another. The steps, he real- 
en anger, hot, strong, to sweep him out ized, were halting, like those of a child 
rit de through the door? He knew that some who had just learned to walk. The ga- 
such feeling was about to come to him. _ rage was barely a hundred yards away, 
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yet to reach it one was forced to pass 
down a tunnel of darkness. He had 
planted too close to the garage. He ap- 
preciated this now. A dark circle of 
bushes ringed its entrance. What slen- 
der threads his mind was running on! 
What an extraordinary thing was a 
man’s mind! Incapable of control; weak 
when it should be strong; consumed 
with trivialities when it should be most 
acute. He could not bear, however, to 
think of Margaret. 

He was half-way down the darkness. 
There was something which he had for- 
gotten. Oh! that was it. The sight of 
him naturally recalled it to his mind. 
The Indian stood squarely in the path 
before him. Automatically, for a few 
steps only, La Place kept on. Obviously, 
he recalled to mind that this was what 
he had feared; this was what had caused 
him to tremble so. The dog to stand 
there like that! He himself was subject 
to some sort of enchantment. His move- 
ments stopped. For an extraordinary in- 
stant he faced the man. 

“Get away! Be gone!” 

we ag 

“T tell you to be gone!” 

“No.” 

Even in his frenzy, La Place realized 
that the fellow’s voice was placating, 
pleading. 

He was around the man now, at- 
tempting to sidle past him. The fellow 
moved as he did, keeping himself be- 
tween La Place and the garage. The 
hound! It was as if he had divined his 
purpose. He was attempting to keep 
him out of the garage. 

“T tell you to get away! I shall do 
nothing to you if you do. 

“You must 
way!” 

How incredibly undignified all of 
this had become! He was not attempt- 


get away! Out of my 
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ing to walk past, to force his way past. 
His progression was like the sidling of 
a crab. This, he felt more bitterly than 
anything else. His dignity was gone, his 
manliness was gone. He was no longer 
a man, but a child, and hopeless at that. 
The revolver was a heavy weight in his 
pocket. He could not bear the thought 
of killing even this savage. Of what 
good was the revolver? Should he put 
steel into the fellow’s legs, his arms, his 
body? He would fall down at his feet, 
might die before his eyes. 

In desperation—“What do- you 
want?” 

The man was placating, pleading, 
but inexorably kept himself between La 
Place and the garage door, finally barred 
it with his body. It was like the work- 
ing out of a puzzle. With the Indian be- 
fore the door, the last piece clicked into 
place. Nothing could break it apart. 

“°Em says my father i 

“T don’t care about your father! Let 
me into the garage!” 

The fellow’s answer was simple, al- 
most quiet. 

“My father for the deer.” 

It was a statement of a fact of some 
sort. La Place could not comprehend it, 
did not even try. The man’s arms were 
outstretched against the door, his back 
to it. Tenaciously, unbending, he clung 
to his purpose whatever it was. 

“My father for the deer. My father 
for the deer.”’ La Place had never heard 
such pleading in a human voice, such a 
quality of excitement mingled with 
purpose. 

“Take the deer! Take the deer!” 

La Place struck at him, hit him, he 
believed, in the face. The blow hurt his 
hand. The Indian winced, moved not 
an inch from his position. La Place 
struck at him again. The man returned 
no blow. Even as his fist fell, La Place 
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found himself thinking: “I’m a coward 
to do this. I’m a coward to do this!’ No 
matter. The void of his emotion was 
filling up. He struck at the fellow again 
and again. The man’s arms fell. He 
turned this way and that to avoid the 
pain of the blows, but retained always 
his place before the door. 

La Place heard himself speak. 

“I must go to town at once. I must 
get a doctor. My wife is sick! Do you 
understand ?” 

His voice, he thought, was very 
queer. A tone ran through it that he 
had never heard before. It was like lis- 
tening to another person speak. 

“No. My father—my father! Now!” 

La Place answered: “I don’t care 
about your father. I’ve nothing to do 
with him! Get out before I kill you!” 

He thought: “This is enough. More 
than enough! Shall I shoot him now?” 

An odd thought came to him. “It’s 
getting late.”” He would not have been 
surprised to have seen the sun rise over 
the hills. 

Curious how his excitement was 
mixed with calmness; how his fear and 
hate were intermingled with a clear tide 
of rage. Back of it all rested his thought 
of Margaret, rock behind haze. It 
seemed the strata upon which his feet 
rested, the one solid fact in a world so 
chaotic and painful that mere examina- 
tion of it was torture. The light, he 
thought, was fading fast. There would 
follow darkness, complete, abysmal. 
The light! What a fool he had become! 
It would not change. There was no 
light other than that reflected from the 
— That was enough to kill a man 

y! 

He was aware that his hand was 
upon the stock of the revolver. He drew 
it out, partially concealed it within the 
flap of his coat. It was like a venomous 


insect in his hand. It seemed to possess 
a singular life and animus of its own. 
The impulse seized him to throw it as 
far from him as he could, out into the 
circle of the fog. There was a quality to 
the steel which seemed to divest the 
nerves and muscles of his hand of the 
authority of his will. His hand rose be- 
fore his eyes. He pointed the revolver 
squarely at the Indian’s breast. 

There followed an interim in which 
the darkness, the fog, each blade of 
grass upon the ground seemed frozen 
to immobility. He thought that silence 
composed a part of this, and, as if in 
contradiction to his thought, heard 
forthwith the steady drip of rain from 
the garage roof. Plainly the Indian was 
aware of the purpose that was forming 
in his mind. Was the fellow keeping his 
face averted from him because of this? 
His pose was almost theatric. Was he 
saying to himself: “I can’t be shot be- 
cause I won’t look at you. I can’t be shot 
when I won’t look at you!”? Was he 
turning toward him now? 

La Place heard his own voice. 

“Please go away now. You cannot 
stay before that door. Get gone; get 
gone before the world falls down on 
you!” 

He could not hear the Indian’s voice 
because of the roaring in his ears. The 
air seemed full of sound, as if he and 
the incredible visitant before him were 
swinging toward the brink of a cascade 
into an abyss into which light could 
never penetrate and only the dim mist 
of their emotions would be left. 

He spoke again. 

“Please get away now. Get away be- 
fore it is too late. I cannot wait!” 

The fellow looked pinioned. He 
looked as if he had been nailed to the 
door. In God’s name, why did he not 
move or speak ? La Place waited in a si- 
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lence so oppressive that it seemed to 
press him toward the earth. 

But two words came to the fellow’s 
lips, chokingly, haltingly — “‘My fa- 
ther.” By heavens! It was as if he were 
seized in some vast galvanic power that 
turned him sideways, put the trunk of 
his body at a right angle to the ground 
while he clutched his throat, lifted his 
feet in short stampings from the ground 
as if he were a juggler balancing the 
tottering weight of his body. La Place 
perceived that he had shot him at that 
angle where throat met neck, perceived 
the tear of the bullet into his flesh. The 
man’s hands dropped. He screamed, 
spun along the ground like a twisting 
top, fell, lifted himself to his feet again. 
He turned, surveyed La Place in one 
brief look of intolerable pain and re- 

roach; thereafter, tumbled into the 
garden. La Place fled after him. Some 
phrase came to his lips which he could 
never after recall—something about 
“I’m sorry—I’m very sorry.” The In- 
dian in his torture ran bent double 
across the garden, lifted himself for one 
brief instant upon the parapet upon its 
farther side, toppled from it. La Place 
heard the crackle of the bushes beneath 
the wall as his body fell into them. 
There followed silence, a stillness in- 
credible after such bitter, vivid action. 
Said La Place to himself briefly, as if he 
were putting cold steel to his own heart: 
“T’ve killed him. Help me! I’ve killed 
him.” 

He turned his back and moved from 
the garden. He could not tell how he 
walked. His feet he knew were moving 
and he was aware that they stumbled 
over irregularities of the ground. His 
hand he thought still clutched the re- 
volver. His palm and fingers were 
burned and blackened. It was curious 
that he had not felt the pain of the 
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flame at the time he had fired. Upon 
his shoulders, upon his throat and heart, 
pressed such weight as he had never felt 
before. The sky above him was black 
as lead; the earth beneath his feet was a 
plane of metal; and he was inexorably 
pressed between the two. He thought: 
“I can’t see. I can’t breathe. If only 
there were some way out of this!” The 
pain that he felt seemed acute and phys- 
ical. The figure of the Indian, pictured 
terribly as he fell into the darkness at 
the garden’s end, remained in his mind. 
He remembered the speech of Paul: 
“O Lord, deliver me from the body of 
this death.” 

His sight, too, was bad. The lights 
in the windows of the house seemed a 
run of color, merged into one yellow to- 
tality. He was over the crest of the hill 
now, stood once more within the circle 
of the drive between the house and the 
garage. He searched in his pocket for 
the key to the garage door, found it and 
fitted it to the lock. Here, the man had 
stood; himself, here. From this position 
he had fired, his finger upon the trigger 
of the revolver. Shudderingly he looked 
for blood upon the ground, could dis- 
cern none, but perceived a scrap of torn, 
yellow fabric caught in the stucco of 
the wall. There the man had reeled 
against the angle. There he had fallen, 
twisting to the ground. From there he 
had risen and fled, and now lay dead in 
the darkness. Dead. What an incredible 
word. What an incredible fact, yet the 
most realistic of this grotesque, dread- 
ful night. The shot, the tortured flight 
of the Indian, his final tottering into 
the darkness, seemed to have taken 
place hours ago, to be lost, like himself, 
in time and space. 

He opened the door of the garage— 
how heavy his arm was—switched on 
the light. He opened the outer doors, 
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laboriously pushed his car from the 
floor of the garage into the drive. It 
would be easy for him to push it the 
few feet that now lay between it and the 
edge of the hill. No need to suffer the 
noise of the starter. Any sound was out 
of place. He felt that he could not en- 
dure the firing of the cylinders as the 
car started. Curious that he had not 
heard the shot! He must have heard 
it, subconsciously have rejected it, as- 
sured himself that it could not have 
been so. 

It would be easier to start the car by 
simply pushing it down the drive. The 
fog would take it, would wipe all clean 
behind it. The grade was steep. He 
swung his body over the door. There 
was no sound from the engine. No light 
before him. If he could only be obliter- 
ated in this darkness, see nothing, hear 
nothing, be swept so into the end of his 
life! He was alone. The scarlet in his 
mind was slowly spreading to the rest 
of his brain. He could watch its rising 
tide. Incredible that he should suffer so! 
The words of the Indian, spoken after 
he had been shot, beat like cudgels 
upon him—‘‘My father.” It had been 
like a prayer. The old phrase, which il- 
lusion had caused him to hear in the 
court-room, sprang up. “You were as a 
stone to his weeping. You were as a 
stone to his weeping.”’ Repeated again 
and again. Imperiously, it demanded 
his answer. 

“You were as a stone to his weep- 
ing.” 





“ did what I could. Margaret 


“I care nothing for weeping.” 

His own answer, cold as a stone, 
granite from the quarry behind the 
house. Haste was necessary. Madness or 
not, he could remember that. He was 
over the bridge now. The river had lift- 
ed itself out of its banks. It was within a 
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few feet of the bottom of the bridge. It 
was like a live thing, raving, cursing, 
black. The Indian lay in the darkness. 
The fog was thicker here. He threw on 
his lights. Now up the hill. The car re- 
sponded to the pressure of his foot upon 
the accelerator. The first turn, that 
which skirted the gorge, lay clear. He 
shot down the slope. The Indian lay at 
the bottom of the garden. The thought 
was like the solemn tolling of a bell. 

At the place where his road crossed 
the pike he perceived a small car, half- 
way up the hill, partially blocking the 
road. It was like an arrow across the 
path which he would have to cross. He 
blew his horn loudly. From it descend- 
ed a man, shabby as the car, lanky, 
spindling, badly dressed. The man 
waved for him to stop, and perforce he 
had to. The fellow was munching an 
apple; gestured with it as he spoke. 

“Can you tell me the way to Brind- 
ley’s Mill? I’m lost an’ it’s gittin’ 
kinda late.” 

The fellow had a pleasant, stupid 
face. No harm in him. The apple waved 
again. 

“Seems like I’ve seen you before 
somewhere. But I can’t recollect how 
or where.” 

Said La Place shortly: “I’m Judge La 
Place.” 

The man said: “Oh, I'll move out of 
your way at once.” He got back into the 
car and forced it partially up the bank. 
La Place drove past, shouted: “Keep up 
the pike. It’s straight through.” 

Only a few minutes had been lost. 
The conversation in some curious fash- 
ion had steadied him. Almost he had 
shouted to this stranger: “Get out of 
my way. I’ve killed a man!” What, he 
wondered, would have been the effect? 
Would the man have fled or simply 
have stared stupidly at him? Probably 
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the latter. “I’m Judge La Place and I’ve 
just shot a man.” 

“Where did you shoot him?” 

“In the neck and he’s dead. Margaret 
is very sick, too.” 

Fantastic sentences! The car was now 
well up the long hill upon the pike. He 
could hear the other automobile dron- 
ing up that portion of the hill that lay 
beyond the stream. A rattle-bang affair. 
One could not deem such a car as that 
to be safe. Safe! For an instant he found 
himself laughing hysterically, horribly. 
What a jangle his nerves were in! He 
felt sick at the pit of his stomach. 
“Judge La Place. You have just killed 
a man.” The scarlet of his mind was 
welling up again. That would never do. 
What could he do to prevent it? “Tie 
something around his throat.” The 
voice was even, as solid as the car in 
which he rode. The fog was thinner 
here. The lights of Wilmington were a 
bright glow upon the horizon. Only a 
few more miles. This talk of throats. 
The deer’s throat had been cut. He had 
shot the Indian in the throat. Time was 
moving rapidly, but it would never 
come to an end! Was it possible that he 
had a fever? Why not? The wind was 
very cold against his face. Unnaturally 
so, he thought. His clothes? He still! 
had on his dinner-coat. His tie and col- 
lar had disappeared. The stiff white 
shirt was bulging, streaked with dirt. 
He had not been upon his face in the 
garden. Why should it be caked with 
mud? His hands, his feet, his whole 
body ached. Would he never get to 
town, never bring this agony to an end? 
The wheels of his car had a singular 
sound. It was as if they spun upon glass, 
turning, wheeling, spinning furiously. 

There passed the old forge; there the 
Landenburg road. Beyond lay Thomp- 
son’s cut and his great field of wheat. 





The heads were hidden in the darkness, 
but the stalks seemed down, like slen- 
der bodies slain in the night. If he could 
but plunge into that forest of grain, lie 
near its roots as if the felled wheat were 
a sea above him. The Indian lay so, 
quiet, done. It was strange how his con- 
ception of death had changed. It was 
not a condition of body but of mind. 
One struck a blow, pulled forward a bit 
of steel, and a man died. Death did not 
consist of words, as in a court. He found 
himself laughing hysterically. “Judge 
La Place conceives death, deals death.” 
Impossible! He must keep that feeling 
down. 

He crossed the causeway that led to 
the city line. The road was rougher 
here. He recalled a suit heard before him 
to decide whether the city or county 
should keep this very surface in repair. 
The recollection was plain in his mind. 
He had decided in favor of the city. To 
remember that now! It had been, he 
thought, at least fifteen years before. 
Few lights were visible in the houses at 
Lincoln Gardens. It was beyond belief 
that he had been upon this road before 
to-day—a few hours before. The streets 
were wet. The trolley-track glittered 
down the dark pavement in a loop of 
steel. No one was visible upon the 
streets. At the corner where the Boule- 
vard began, however, he passed two 
men hurrying in opposite directions. 
Going home, probably. Had they met 
and talked? Had they quarrelled and 
parted? Himself and these two. Could 
this juxtaposition be deemed to be sig- 
nificant? Impossible. What a trick of 
mind to feel that these figures and him- 
self were clicking into the same sort of 
inexorable pan 4 as that which had 
fallen before him when the Indian had 
thrust his body into the checker space 
before the door. Were all things part of 
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an intricate and deadly pattern through 
which one fought dealing death as a 
prize? “Judge La Place likes death, 
deals death!” 

The car sped down the hill. Seven 
blocks from the corner of Fourth Street, 
turn north. Seven blocks upon Broome. 
Again a pattern, almost geometrical. 
Himself at one end of a triangle; the 
doctor at the other. He driving down 
the base. “If the light is ovt in my of- 
fice, use the night-bell. I sometimes 
don’t hear the telephone.” The night- 
bell. Which was that? At the front of 
the house, of course. He found it, press- 
ed down upon it. The windows of the 
house were blank eyes. The number 
1408 was plain above the lintel. The 
damned number should be in cubes to 
carry out the design of his mind. He 
rang again. “La Place is at the door. 
Judge La Place is at the door!” 

He thought that he heard footsteps 


coming down the stairs—could not be 


sure. The door was opened. 

La Place said briefly: “Margaret has 
been taken. I want you to come at 
once.” 

Doctor Clark answered: “Mrs. 
Smith can be gotten out in a few min- 
utes. Come in while I telephone her.” 

He saw the doctor turn down the 
hall, pick up the telephone, later heard 
him say: “We'll go out at once. Yes. 
He’s here now. Doctor Millbury can 
follow me.” 

How calm the man was, how utterly 
unperturbed. Clark turned into his of- 
fice. La Place heard the clicking of 
steel upon agate as the doctor packed a 
bag. He thought to himself: “Shall I 
tell him when he comes back? I must 
tell!” 

“Doctor, I’ve just killed a man.” 
How unnatural the words sounded. He 
could not tell whether he had spoken or 
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not. He must try again. The doctor re- 
turned, pulling on an overcoat. In his 
hand he carried a heavy leather bag. 

“Ts it raining out?” 

Surely the question was addressed to 
him. He must answer it. The physician 
was regarding him intently. He heard 
himself say: “It’s stopped, I think.” As 
he spoke there came to his mind the in- 
evitable conclusion that he could not go 
back, could not return to Rivervale. 
Margaret or not, that was the case. He 
struggled with this obsession, failed to 
master it. Somehow the word rain had 
recalled to his mind the whole incredi- 
ble vista of the night, the soaked earth 
and the Indian prone upon it, the yel- 
low lights of his house through the rain- 
washed darkness. He could not return 
to that. He could not endure to smell 
again the wet grass of the lawn, see 
once more the black outline of the 
bushes that ringed the garden! 

In some way he had gotten out again 
upon the pavement. He felt the doctor’s 
arm upon his elbow, urging him to- 
ward his car. A preposterous pressure 
was upon him, forcing him to live, to 
breathe. The doctor exemplified some 
force of nature which he could not com- 
bat. He heard him speak again. 

“You can drive. We'll get the nurse 
at once. Millbury’s probably on his way 
out already.” 

They turned at the corner and drove 
west. The street was as black as jet. Bits 
of leaves, débris, lay in the gutter, down 
which still ran thin rivulets of water. 
He could not go back to Rivervale. He 
could not do that. He prepared to 
speak. 

“A hard storm.” 

The doctor’s interjection paralyzed 
him for a moment. He heard himself 
answer shortly: “Yes.” 

He must tell the doctor before the 
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nurse had gotten into the car. He could 
not bear to speak of it with more than 
one person present. The words were 
forming like a torrent in his throat. Of 
this he must relieve himself. 

“Doctor, I’ve killed a man.” His 
voice was far away, seemed scarcely to 
belong to him. To his surprise, he sud- 
denly heard himself add as part of the 
same sentence: “And a God-damned 
good thing it was too!” The oath shock- 
ed the habits of a lifetime, seemed to de- 
stroy the last vestiges of his reserve. He 
felt that he did not retain sufficient 
strength to hold the wheel. The doctor 
gave no heed to his astounding declara- 
tion, seemed not even to hear it. 

“Turn here. It’s five blocks down. I 
know the house.” The doctor was now 
a from the car, looking at the 

ouses. 

“Doctor, I’ve killed » man.” 

He was sure that the physician turn- 
ed his head slightly to look at him, that 
his equanimity was disturbed. 

“Now. The fourth house on the 
right. There!” 

“Doctor, I teli you I’ve killed a 
man.” 

“So have I.” 

Then that was the answer; in some 
way as incredible as the deed which he 
had perpetrated. 

The car was stopped. In some fash- 
ion he had done that. The doctor ran up 
the steps, was now ringing the bell. A 
light in the second story of the house 
was switched off. A globe shone for an 
instant in the hall. The nurse appeared. 
La Place perceived that she was a small, 

uiet woman, entirely undisturbed. She 
put herself in the back of the car. 

Hours, of course, had passed, such a 
torture of time that he could not even 
contemplate it. He was surprised to 
hear the nurse say: “It was just eleven 
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when you called me, doctor.” Some re- 
mark that she made was lost to La 
Place, though he realized that it was ad- 
dressed to him. Something about Mar- 
garet, he thought. She repeated it. 
“She will be quite all right.” What a 
spectacle he must be making of him- 
self! He must be marked with fear, look 
disorderly, almost drunk. This was 
shame. Still, these people must be used 
to such things, but not under such cir- 
cumstances as these. He directed his at- 
tention to the street. The city came to 





an end in a circle of diffused light. Be- | 
yond lay the pike, tunnelled into the | 


darkness. He had to go out that, go 
back the same way that he had come. 
Was it in fact the same way? Did any- 
thing remain unchanged, even the 
granite of this road? Was death itself 
eternal? Did not one lie fallow for a 
time to spring again into life as a field 
is freshly sown? 

These thoughts were occupying him, 


he realized perfectly, as a reflex from | 


his fear. The darkness into which he 
was passing was like a cloud. Sanctu- 
ary came to an end with the city’s 
lights. In the night which now rimmed 
him lay the Indian. The persons with 
him were unaware of that. By their 
jo presence he was subject to a con- 
trol which he could not endure. He 
should say to this nurse and doctor: 
“Get out! Get out of my car. I’m not 
going back.” He could picture the 
amazed reaction of the nurse, was aware 
in anticipation of what the doctor 
would say: “Come now, you don’t 
mean that. We'll be there in a few 
minutes.”” He would persist: “I mean 
just that. I can’t endure this any longer. 
Get out or I'll kill you.” He could al- 
most hear the crisp admonitory tones 
of the physician: “You take his hands, 
Mrs. Smith, and hold him in. You can 
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control him.*This is no time for fool- 
ishness.”” He found he had not spoken. 
Thank God for that! They would have 
ejected him from the car. 

The darkness was like a solid sur- 
face before him through which the 
lights of the car shone in broad yellow 
bands. The engine was running steadily 
but at a fantastic speed. The car was 
like a beast which he rode, struggled 
with, fought. “Put a bit in its mouth 
and hold it back!” He looked quickly 
at the doctor. It was plain that he had 
not spoken. The nurse remained a 
vague shadow of white in the back of 
the car. Again came the voice: “Turn 
and flee! Turn and flee! You cannot 
go back. Plainly you cannot go back.” 
This time he answered it: “I can’t go 
back. I shall turn around here.” His 
hands refused to obey the demand of 
his will. The car continued to rush 
down the road. The familiar lights that 
he passed were like torches of despair. 
There lay the Carson greenhouses, hills 
of ice under darkness. The Willow 
brook boiled beneath the road. The 
whole countryside seemingly had lain 
helpless beneath the whip of the storm. 
The road was wet with leaves and 
twigs. Now came the first crossroad. 

His fingers, he felt, were entirely 
numb, and this numbness was extend- 
ing through his wrists into his heart. 
Though this was a matter of no im- 
portance, oddly he felt impelled to tell 
the doctor of it. A loquacity which he 
had never endured before was coming 
over him, and with it, strangely, came 
a horror of speech. He was like a man 
who, being under torture, must talk. 
On whom should he begin ? Upon what 
subject? There must be something 
which he could say. 

The doctor, he perceived, was crouch- 
ed over in the seat, staring straight 
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ahead of him. He seemed to be oblivi- 
ous to the noise, to the swaying of the 
car, to any contingency which affected 
La Place. He thought: “Not a word has 
passed his lips since he got in here. I 
should make him talk.” This vexation, 
he realized, was childish, futile. Why 
should he be irritated at this man’s si- 
lence? Was it not, in fact, what he most 
desired, what he most deserved? As if 
in response, the doctor’s head was now 
turning toward him. Would the nurse 
join in this conversaiion? “Stay out! 
Stay out! Stay out!”” What would she 
say—all of them say! 

He could not clearly see the doctor’s 
face—the position of the dash-light was 
responsible for that. To his surprise he 
discovered that the physician was hid- 
ing a yawn with the palm of his hand. 

“*Yes, doctor.”” He had not heard a 
word, though the man had spoken al- 
most within his ear. He must try again. 

“What was that?” 

“T said that I’d just killed a man.” 

“Where? Oh, back there—” He 
found that he was able even to desig- 
nate direction with a wave of his hand. 
What an incredulous look was upon the 
doctor’s face. 

“Why ? Oh, he was on the place—” 
He could not go on. Why had he 
killed that savage, that incredible bar- 
barian who had been hurled upon him 
with. the storm? Should he not, in fact, 
have given himself up to the police 
when he went in town? By some fan- 
tastic sleight of hand, death, not birth, 
had taken the uppermost position in 
his mind. For the time he had forgotten 
even Margaret. 

“‘He’s dead in the darkness. It was 
down in the garden.” Had he, in fact, 
spoken these last sentences ? Why would 
not this accursed doctor take his eyes 
from his face? Was he to trust Margaret 








30 
to this fool’s hands? Why could he not 
understand? Was it necessary to endure 
this questioning endlessly! 

“T shot him. I shot him, I tell you! 
He’s lying out in the garden. I had a 
revolver and I killed him.” 

The doctor, he suddenly realized, 
had not spoken for some time. It was 
too dark to see clearly the expression 
upon his face. The nurse, he thought, 
stirred uneasily in the back of the car. 

The physician said suddenly: “That’s 
incredible. I can’t believe it.” 

La Place said: ““He was an Indian 
with a deer.” 

He thought he saw the doctor glance 
quickly back over his shoulder toward 
the nurse as if to say: “Do you hear?” 

La Place went quickly on: “He 
wouldn’t leave. The deer’s throat had 
been cut 

The doctor suddenly interrupted 
him: “Watch the road, man! There’s 
your turn.” 

With a wrench he got the car back 
on the road. They were, in fact, at the 
turn. The road led around the shoulder 
of the hill, following the line of the 
river. How deeply the surface had been 
scarred by the storm. Had the trees 
withstood the wind? He had not 
thought of that before. He had planted 
seven maples in the year that he had 
brought Margaret to Rivervale. They 
had been planted at the corners of the 
house. Had the storm destroyed them? 
He had not thought to look for them as 
he had come down the drive. 

In the hollow where the road ran 
down to the bridge lay a lake of mist. 
As the car plunged into it, there came 
the first sound of the river to his ears. 
The bridgé rolled like a beaten drum as 
the wheels of the car ‘came upon it. 
There lay Rivervale, his home. There 
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was the Fouracre house and the long 
ridge of the hill beyond it. He was re- 
turning to his own land. For the time 
being he was sentient only to this. 

The sweep of the drive was like a 
bow, partially obscured by the mist. 
Into it he put the car. For an instant the 
headlights swept into the graden, show- 
ing with fleeting emphasis the break in 
the mulberry-bushes beside the wall. 
Through that gap the Indian had 
plunged. Might he not see again the 
brown moth of his hand upon stone? 
“The Indian is dead. You'll not see him 
again.” He answered defiantly: “So be 
it. Pll answer for what I have done.” 
There ensued a period in which he 
seemed blind, his eyes obscured by the 
dark winds which blew from the hill. 

He was aware that the doctor was 
speaking to him, perceived that he had 
stopped the car at the rear door of the 
house. Before it stood Cissie, wringing 
her bony hands in the excitement and 
fear that possessed her. “Hurry,” she 
cried. “Oh, hurry.” And in the same 
breath she added to La Place: “‘A man 
was shot in our garden. They came to 
see you about it.” She turned toward 
the stairs. 

Said the doctor: “Ask Millbury to 
come up as soon as he arrives. Wait 
down-stairs. I don’t know whether your 
wife will want to see you or not—Mrs. 
Smith——”’ 

La Place called after them: “I want 
to see Cassie. Ask her to come down.” 
He went through the hall and entered 
the library. For a moment he thought: 
“IT should have a drink. I need a stimu- 
lant badly.” The trouble required to get 
it seemed excessive. He selected a chair 
and sank into it. His fatigue was so ex- 
treme that he could scarcely hold his 
back against the curve of the wood. His 
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The Evolutionist and Death 


BY VERNON KELLOGG 


Permanent Secretary, National Research Council 


What has evolution to say to the eternal riddle What comes after death? Doctor Kellogg 
raps spiritism but suggests certain possibilities of life after death, apologizing as he does 
so to his more conservative scientific brothers for daring to speculate. 


tionist studies change. Whether 

he be special student of physics 
or chemistry or geology, or student of 
biology, the phenomena he studies are 
all witnesses to the unceasing change 
that goes on in cosmos, earth and life. 
The everlasting hills do not endure; 
erosion by air and ice and water con- 
tinually changes their contour. The 
continents lift and subside; they shift 
restlessly on their beds; their crusts 
crack and readjust themselves along the 
fault lines, as the earthquakes attest. 
The oceans ceaselessly struggle against 
their restricting land boundaries. Even 
the ultimate materials of which earth 
and suns and planets are made con- 
stantly change their physical structure 
and, as constantly, their chemical con- 
stitution. The very elements are forever 
transmuting themselves. And energy, 
as well as matter—if there be a differ- 
ence—is ever shifting from one form to 
another. Nothing is static in the inor- 
ganic world. Nothing has fixed form or 
character. But there is always the persis- 
tence of something; there is continuity 
of both energy and matter. 

No less, and much more, obvious to 
the lay observer is the constant change 
in living things, the constant change in 
all life-stuff. Change is the basic, ever- 
visible phenomenon in all the world of 


Fon is change. The evolu- 


life. There has been constant change in 
the kinds of living things ever since life 
came to be on earth; the paleontologist 
records it in his tables of the succeeding 
life epochs; the biologist pictures it in 
his evolutionary ladder that reveals the 
ascent from lowest to highest rung, the 
ascent from Moneron to Man. 

And there is change in every living 
unit throughout all of its existence. 
From fertilized egg-cell through em- 
bryogeny and adolescence to reproduc- 
tive maturity, senescence, and that last 
familiar change which we call death, 
there is nothing else in biology so ob- 
vious or so important to keep in mind 
as the fact that the living unit is a point 
of ceaseless change. It is a continuous 
unit, but a continuously changing one. 

The evolutionist thinks he under- 
stands something of all this change in 
living things. He has described much 
of its course, both in the whole world 
of life and in the single units of life. He 
has traced the history of major life 
groups and of species, both present and 
past, and he sees not too dimly the path 
which has led from formless protoplas- 
mic jelly to man. Also he knows, with 
some fulness, the successive steps in that 
swifter career from single human egg- 
cell to single full-fledged human indi- 
vidual. He finds each of these courses, 
phyletic and ontogenetic, as he calls 








them, to be a course of successive 
changes, but a course of persistent con- 
tinuity. The ameba is the first faint 
shadow of coming mankind; after it 
and, one may say, from it rises the long 
ascending series to humanness. The 
fertilized egg-cell is the individual man 
in his first stage; the many-celled em- 
bryo in its mother’s womb is the same 
man in later stage; the baby and youth 
are still later stages; the mature indi- 
vidual is the last stage that we know. 
All these stages are steps upward; steps 
toward greater fulness, greater possibili- 
ties, a greater goal. 

And then for the highly integrated 
individual comes death, which is dis- 
integration. Does death end the series? 
Is it the last change and is it an excep- 
tion to all the other changes, all of them 
leading to higher stages? Is it just a 
rude stopping of the individual’s de- 
velopmental path, a disastrous ending 
of the unfolding ontogenetic series? No 
wonder that we constantly ask our- 
selves what are the real character and 
significance of this curious phenome- 
non, called death, which so insistently 
thrusts itself on our attention and 
which seems so like a repudiation and 
betrayal of us by Mother Nature. 

We know only too well that it is a 
very radical change, a change that has 
all the seeming of the complete destruc- 
tion of everything that has been so care- 
fully built up in the individual. It is not, 
of course, chemical, or elemental, de- 
struction. It is radical and swift chemi- 
cal and physical change. What was a 
human body becomes as far from that 
as we can well imagine. It is certainly 
the destruction of humanness—as far 
as we know humanness. We are so sure 
of this that many of us willingly have 
this dead human body burned to a 
handful of ashes to avoid that more un- 
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clean kind of destruction which we 
know is its otherwise certain fate. 

But there is so much in humanness 
that we don’t know. We know the com- 
plex human body capable of complex 
functions, but most of us believe that 
there is more to humanness than a mere 
aggregation of matter endowed with 
peculiar functions and special capacities 
for transmuting various forms of en- 
ergy into other forms. But what this 
more in humanness is we don’t know. 
And it is this more which means most 
to us. So we forever ask what it is. We 
ask the preacher, the philosopher, the 
biologist, the evolutionist. And in our 
own admitted ignorance we await in 
painful suspense the words of these 
men who should know more than we 
do. We think at least they ought to. 
Else, why call them preachers, teachers, 
biologists, evolutionists? They assume, 
or accept, these titles, and these titles in- 
dicate their devotion to special studies 
of humanness, and, hence, presumably, 
their possession of some special knowl- 
edge about human life and fate. 

Well, I am neither philosopher nor 
preacher, but I am a student of biology 
and evolution, and hence may venture 
to assume the position of revelator of 
what biology and evolution have to of- 
fer in the way of scientific knowledge, 
or of confession of lack of knowledge, 
about death. It is, let me say at once, 
mostly a confession of ignorance. 

The biologist—and that is to say the 
evolutionist, for all biologists, except 

erhaps one out of a thousand, are evo- 
Sdienlin—dimeation death in a simple 
and matter-of-fact way. That is, he does 
if he belongs to that large safe-and-sane 
group which we may call descriptive 
biologists to whom indulgence in specu- 
lation is anathema. Such a biologist 
notes the cessation, in the body before 
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him, of the various vital activities, as 
breathing, the circulation of the blood, 
movement, digestion, secretion, excre- 
tion, and the like. And he notes the 
radical changes in physical and chemi- 
cal make-up that set in. This is death, 
he says. And here he stops. 

But if he belongs to that lesser group 
of those whom we may call philosophi- 
cal biologists, he adds something to his 
account of death. He may express the 
question in his mind as to whether hu- 
man death is the end or whether there 
is immortality. And he may ruminate 
this question for some time and then 
perhaps discuss it at some length. He 
will probably not go to the Bible to 
find evidences for immortality to offset 
the obvious apparent evidences against 
post-mortem existence which he finds 
in the dead body before him, because he 
does not accept the Bible as a text-book 
of science, but he may try to find 
among his observations, as a student of 
plants, animals, and man, some biologi- 
cal evidence for immortality. 

First of all he may recall the interest- 
ing phenomena which have led to the 
coining of the phrase “the immortality 
of the Infusoria.” Among the simplest 
one-celled animals the individual, after 
certain growth and development—and 
this may last but a few hours or days— 
does not die, but divides by simple fis- 
sion into two similar daughter individ- 
uals, each of which repeats the behavior 
of the parent. And this process of re- 
production, growth, and development 
goes on for generation after generation. 
Under experimental conditions, provid- 
ing a favorable environment for the 
life of these simple animals, the num- 
ber of these generations seems to have 
no limit. Here, then, there is no natural 
death, and barring accident, which may 
cause death by violence, no corpse. 


These simplest little creatures may be 
said, then, to be “immortal.” 

But this phenomenon of bodily per- 
sistence does not occur among the 
many-celled animals, to the group of 
which man, with his billions of body- 
cells, differentiated and specialized and 
organized into specific tissues and or- 
gans, belongs. At death all these or- 
gans, tissues, and cells are destroyed as 
such. They are disintegrated, changed, 
reduced to dissociated chemical ele- 
ments. But there is an interesting ex- 
ception to this disastrous fate. Let me 
briefly describe it. 

The course of development from sin- 
gle fertilized egg-cell to mature many- 
celled individual begins by the division 
of the egg-cell into two—just as the 
one-celled animal divides; only in the 
case of the egg-cell division the two 
daughter-cells remain attached. The 
next step is that each of these daughter- 
cells divides. Next, each of these four 
cells divides, all the cells remaining to- 
gether. Then the eight cells divide; and 
so it goes on for a long series of divi- 
sions with, however, a differentiation 
or specialization of the many resultant 
cells beginning to reveal itself early in 
the life of the embryo—for that is what 
these many cells compose. This differ- 
entiation, or change in character, of the 
cells results in the production of mus- 
cle-cells, nerve-cells, blood-cells, bone- 
cells, gland-cells, skin-cells, and so on. 

But not all these embryonic cells be- 
come thus differentiated. A few are set 
off to remain for some time—several 
years in the case of the human embryo 
—in generalized condition, and it is 
from these generalized cells that later 
(time of sexual maturity) the special 
reproductive, or germ, cells are to de- 
rive. And while all the other cells of the 
body, the so-called somatic cells, are 
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doomed to suffer the fate of death and 
disintegration, these germ-cells, with 
opportunity, are to meet and fuse with 
germ-cells produced by another indi- 
vidual, and thus form the fertilized 
egg-cells, from each of which a whole 
new body shall be produced. 

Thus, like the single cells which 
compose the body of the one-celled ani- 
mals, the single germ-cells of the many- 
celled animal bodies persist, at least the 
ones that go to form the fertilized egg- 
cells persist, and may be said to be im- 
mortal. They do not die. These few 
among the billions of cells of the hu- 
man body go on living despite the death 
that comes to all the other body-cells. 
This may be called the immortality of 
the germ-plasm. 

But this will seem to most of us a 
rather sophisticated use of the term im- 
mortality. We are not single-celled ani- 
mals, and what happens to them does 
not happen to us. Nor when we speak 
of immortality are we thinking about 
the sweep of successive generations con- 
nected by their germ-plasms. We are 
thinking about our individual selves. 

None of us holds to the belief that 
our unchanged bodies are immortal. 
But some of us, the spiritists, believe in 
an individual immortality in a form 
still recognizable not only as human 
but as like our before-death selves. 
And these ethereal post-mortem re- 
plicas of us are believed to retain a 
knowledge of our experiences before 
death, to know each other in the spirit 
world, and even to be able to cross the 
Styx back again, as it were, and mingle, 
after dark especially, with our loved 
ones still in the earthy mould. By the 
aid of an intermediary, usually paid a 
trifling sum for this precious mediation, 
we chat with our still clay-bound rela- 
tives and friends; mostly, to be sure, 


about trivial things, but sometimes 
about more important things, even 
things that are yet to happen. 

Now, not many scientific men are 
included among the spiritists, but some 
are, even a few of deservedly great repu- 
tation for their scientific work. I may 
especially mention Sir Oliver Lodge, 
most conspicuous of all in this small 
group, whose name is constantly on 
the tongues of the polemic spiritists. He 
is a dual personality. In his physical 
laboratory he is as rigorous as can be 
in protecting his experiments from vi- 
tiation by any carelessness; all the con- 
ditions of exactitude are fulfilled; every 
variable is taken into account. But in 
the darkened room of the spiritist séance 
he tosses all this scientific rigor aside. 
He hears the rattling tambourines, sees 
the hazy faces, and interprets the hazier 
oral or written messages with a faith 
that passes understanding. Any medi- 
um can fool him. And if some one else 
exposes his medium as a faker, he sim- 
ply turns to the next, not yet exposed. 
It is amazing—and pathetic. 

No, it is not to spiritism in the more 
familiar understanding we have of it 
that we are to look for something that 
the evolutionist can conceive of as being 
a possible solution of the riddle What 
comes after death? Nor has the evolu- 
tionist any direct evidence such as the 
spiritists claim to have that he can offer 
the layman to assure him that death is 
not the end-all of humanness. But he 
may perhaps, if he be a boldly specula- 
tive evolutionist, venture to try to put 
into words some of his speculation—and 
at the same time apologize to his less vi- 
sionary scientific colleagues for doing it. 
The apology is that he does it on his own 
responsibility. He does not for a mo- 
ment presume to formulate a collective 
speculation of evolutionists generally. 
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As a basis for this speculation the 
evolutionist has, I have already said, no 
direct evidence. He has only circum- 
stantial evidence and that of a kind 
which derives most of its strength, if 
it has any, from the certainty which we 
have, that as yet we are only on the 
threshold of scientific knowledge re- 
garding the character and capacities of 
matter and energy. The revolution of 
our understanding of physics and chem- 
istry, effected in the last quarter-cen- 
tury or less, shows how little we knew 
before, and indicates how much and 
how significant is that we have yet to 
know. By way of corollary it shows, 
too, how little we know of what life is 
at bottom, and suggests that there may 
be possibility of acquiring a wholly new 
conception of its fundamental reality. 
It is in the light of this suggestive reve- 
lation of ignorance that one may ven- 
ture to offer an evolutionary specula- 
tion about the significance of that phe- 
nomenon in every individual’s personal 
development which we call death. 

To lay a basis for this speculation we 
must put ourselves again in the state 
of wonder in which we were when we 
first learned that a single microscopic 
cell could become by a course of devel- 
opment, _—— many only slightly 
understood changes, a full-grown man, 
amazingly complex in structure and 
function and endowed with all the won- 
derful physical capacity, mentality, and 
soul that characterize the human crea- 
ture. What scientist or what other man 
seeing this single organless minute 
speck of protoplasm for the first time, 
and knowing nothing of its possibilities, 
would have ventured to hazard any 
such wild speculation as to that out- 
come of it which is really the proved 
fact? No wonder that the early nat- 
uralists on learning this outcome im- 


agined that they saw through their first 
unperfected microscopes an actual hu- 
man miniature, a homunculus, in the 
egg-cell, needing but to grow or expand 
to become the full-sized and full- 
fledged man individual. That was a nat- 
ural, if naive, explanation of the won- 
derful happening. 

We must look again, too, on the deri- 
vation of the many-hued butterfly, 
flashing in easy flight from flower to 
flower, from the wormlike crawling 
caterpillar that is its earlier stage, with 
the wonder we have lost from knowing 
this transformation too familiarly. From 
a disintegration of the tissues and or- 
gans of the caterpillar, which is almost 
as radical as death, there blossoms forth 
the glorious-winged creature with or- 
gans new and different, with body of 
different fashion and life of different 
manner. But all this we now accept as 
matter of course, so well we know it. 
The birth of the common house-fly in 
its fly stage from the lowly estate of its 
maggot stage is even a more radical re- 
birth. But this, too, is no longer a source 
of wonder; we are too familiar with it. 

Yet these profound changes in the 
individual development, once looked 
upon as utter mystery, and now known 
to be but normal incidents in the life 
history of the “insects of complete meta- 
morphosis,” as the entomologist calls 
them, suggest the possibility of discov- 
ering other profoundly radical changes 
in the life history of other creatures, in- 
deed of human beings. Death may pos- 
sibly be not only that normal incident 
in human life which we recognize it to 
be, but it may be simply one, the last 
one we now know, of a series of pro- 
found evolutionary changes in an or- 
ganism which has a continuing career 
of which we know now only the ear- 
lier stages; that is, the stages of con- 
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ception, embryology, adolescence, se- 
nescence, and death. Death may not be 
the end, but simply another change in 
human life, greater and more radical, 
but perhaps no less possible, than the 
change from single egg-cell to myriad- 
celled and utterly different body. It may 
be a definite and inevitable evolutionary 
change, the results of which go beyond 
our present range of visibility and un- 
derstanding. We do not understand 
how an egg-cell can become a man with 
all his endowments of body and soul. 
The biologist does not explain this 
change; he merely describes it. Nor do 
we now understand any more of the 
results of that change we call death 
than those phenomena of the cessation 
of familiar bodily activities and disin- 
tegration of body substance which are 
so obvious and so radical that they make 
many of us believe death to be the end 
of human individuality. But we do not 
understand why death comes, nor what 
is its full significance. We merely de- 
scribe what we see of it. 

In any discussion of death with its 
mystery, we ought to have constantly 
in mind the limitations of our special 
senses, even as strongly reinforced as 
they now are by instruments of great 
delicacy and precision. We must keep 
in mind the ignorance I have previously 
referred to regarding the fundamental 
character of matter and energy. If we 
try to sum up our present understand- 
ing of the ultimate make-up of the uni- 
verse by declaring that all is but elec- 
tricity in motion, as a great physicist 
has declared, we have not done much 
more than to affirm our profound ig- 
norance of the ultimate facts of exist- 
ence. We keep on discovering new 
forms of energy. The “cosmic rays” 
which Millikan is studying so inten- 
sively show us that interplanetary space 
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is not the void we have for so long tried 
to conceive of its being. Atoms are out 
there, breaking down and releasing tre- 
mendous forces which come to us as a 
radiant energy that penetrates six feet 
of lead. What mighty phenomena we 
have still to become acquainted with! 
What secrets of the cosmos are still to 
be revealed to us! 

The stored-up reserves of energy in 
various forms of inorganic matter are 
only beginning to be realized by us. 
What reserves are there in organic mat- 
ter? What possibilities of transforma 
tions are there in living bodies? In what 
new mould may life be cast when that 
moment of change in the human body 
comes which we call the moment of 
death? These are questions now un- 
answerable, but some time we may have 
the answers. It is a bold man who 
would venture now to guess them, It 
is a reckless man who would declare, 
with the dogmatism which is no less 
characteristic of some scientific men 
than of some theologians, that death 
ends humanness, unless by humanness 
we mean only that special form of it 
with which we are now familiar. The 
human body and spirit as we now rec- 
ognize them may constitute but a stage 
in the full flowering of humanness. 
Death may be but the change from one 
condition of humanness to another. The 
evolutionist is familiar with change, 
with profound and radical change. It 
is this change that is evolution. He is 
usually able to see the before-change 
condition and the after-change condi- 
tion. But in the case of that change we 
call human death he can see only the 
before-change condition. What the 
after-change condition is he knows but 
in part. And that part unknown to him 
may be the part that means everything 
to him. 
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Two Stories 


BY MORLEY CALLAGHAN 


Morley Callaghan is a young Canadian who by these two stories is introduced to the maga- 

zine public. His strength, individuality, and versatility will, we believe, place him in the 

front rank of the younger writers. It will be remembered that on the other occasion when 

we presented two stories in the same number the writer was Ernest Hemingway. Mr. Cal- 
laghan has contributed to the little magazines, but he has never before 


appeared in a periodical 


of general circulation. 


A Regret for Youth 


husband went away she cried a 

good deal and wrote a long letter 
home, but in two months’ time he came 
back, they had a big dinner, and agreed 
never to quarrel again, and he promised 
not to feel restless any more. The sec- 
ond time he left her she didn’t even 
bother looking for a job. She told the 
landlady, Mrs. Oddy, that Mr. Austin 
had gone travelling and was doing well. 
Mrs. Oddy, who had red hair, a tooth 
accent, and a loud voice, said that when- 
ever Mr. Oddy did any travelling, she 
liked to keep him company; but, after 
all, it was none of her business. 

Mrs. Austin had paid a month’s rent 
in advance, so she was friendly with 
Mrs. Oddy, who occasionally invited 
her to go motoring. Mr. and Mrs. Od- 
dy sat in the front seat, and Mrs. Aus- 
tin sat in the back seat. She liked watch- 
ing the hair-line clipped high on the 
back of Mr. Oddy’s thick neck and the 
bone protruding at the base of Mrs. 
Oddy’s neck. Mr. Oddy was in the Civil 
Service—a good job—but his wife got 
twice as much money from her three 
tooming-houses. Mr. Oddy always 
drove the car as fast as possible along 
the smooth Lakeshore Drive, and Mrs. 
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Te first time Mrs. Jerry Austin’s 


Oddy made a long conversation over 
her shoulder about a trip to Europe she 
had planned for next year. 

In the long summer evenings Mrs. 
Austin was sometimes lonesome. She 
sat on the front step till dusk talking to 
Mrs. Oddy, then she went up-stairs to 
her kitchen, to sit down at the window 
and look out through the leaves on the 
tree across the street to the well-kept 
school-ground, the shadowed building, 
and the few stars coming out over the 
roof of the school. Four fellows stand- 
ing underneath a lamp-post at the cor- 
ner were trying to make a harmony 
with their voices, but only one fellow 
had a good voice; the others were timid. 
She listened eagerly, leaning out the 
window, hoping they would follow 
through with the next piece instead of 
laughing out loud in the middle of it. 
She heard a loud laugh, the fellows 
moved farther down the street singing 
softly, lazily; and, disappointed, she 
pulled down the blind and turned on 
the light. 

She heard the Oddys talking down- 
stairs, Mrs. Oddy’s voice loud and shar 
because her husband was a little deat 
She talked to everybody as though they 
were a little deaf—that was mainly the 
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trouble with Mrs. Oddy. Mrs. Austin 
got out her ironing-board, adjusting the 
electric plug in the wall. She patted the 
board two or three times, hesitating in- 
differently, till she decided she didn’t 
feel like ironing at the moment, so she 
went into her bedroom and looked at 
herself in the big mirror hanging on the 
wall—a large, expensive mirror her 
mother had given her. Mrs. Austin 
patted her hair—the knot at the back 
of the neck and the wave at the side. 
She had fine, fair hair. Her nose wasn’t 
a good nose and she was too plump for 
her height. She was only thirty but 
looked at least five years older and wore 
a strong corset. Her legs were short and 
plump but shaped nicely at the ankles. 
She wanted to get thin but couldn’t diet 
for more than five days at a time. The 
small scales she had once bought to 
measure calories were being used as an 
ornament on the mantel. 

She combed her hair carelessly, star- 
ing idly in the mirror, not concentrat- 
ing on the image but simply passing 
time, pleasant thoughts in her head. In 
the next room she heard a noise and 
knew the young man, Mr. Jarvis, would 
be going out soon. She hoped he would 
speak to her as he passed the open door 
and maybe ask her to go for a walk. 
Before Jerry went away she had thought 
of Mr. Jarvis only occasionally, after a 
quarrel usually, and had been unhappy 
when she found herself thinking too 
often of him. Now that Jerry had left 
her, she enjoyed having long imaginary 
conversations with the young man and 
was glad her ankles were slender, and 
she wore the heavy corset all day to give 
a youthful appearance. She was at least 
eight years older than he, and really 
didn’t know him very well, but liked 
his small hands and his slim body, and 
was sure he had a good education and 
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would probably wear spats in the win. [ 


ter. Once she had given him a cup of 
tea, and another time had made his bed, 


She liked making his bed. Vaguely she | 


thought of Jerry, missing him merely 
because she was used to him. A picture 
of him walking in the door didn’t ex- 
cite her at all. 

She knotted her hair again and re. 
turned to the ironing-board. Mr. Jarvis, 


going along the hall, passed the open 


door and called: “‘How’s the little lady 


to-night?” 

“Fine and dandy,” she said. 

He passed quickly and she caught 
only a glimpse of him, but his shoes 
were shiny and his suit well pressed. 
She thought of going down-stairs and 
suggesting to Mrs. Oddy that they ask 
the young man to go motoring with 
them some night, but realized that Mr. 
Oddy, who didn’t like Jarvis, would 
say something unpleasant. Oddy had 
often said the young fellow was too 


deep for him, and he wouldn’t be sur- f 


prised to hear anything about him. 


At the end of the month Mrs. Austin f 


had a hard time paying the rent. The 
landlady suggested Jerry was indeed a 
peculiar travelling man, and the sug- 
gestion irritated Mrs. Austin, so she 
took twenty-one dollars out of the bank, 
and for three dollars sold a small book- 
case to a second-hand dealer who called 
at the house once a week for rags, bones, 
and bottles. At four o’clock in the after- 
noon Mrs. Oddy, not quite so friendly 


now, came up-stairs to examine criti f 


cally Mrs. Austin’s furniture. She of- 
fered to buy the mirror because it was 
an awkward size and not much use to 
anybody. Mrs. Austin said her husband 
might object. Mrs. Oddy eagerly dis 
agreed, for she had been waiting a long 
time to talk plainly about Mr. Austin. 
She talked rapidly, waving her arms 
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jerkily, till Mrs. Austin said: “For 
Heaven’s sake, Mrs. Oddy, you'll have 
a hemorrhage if you don’t watch out.” 

But afterward she cried, eager to 
leave the city and go home, but was 
ashamed to tell the Folks Jerry had left 
her again; besides, it wasn’t unlikely 
Jerry would be back soon. Stretched out 
on the bed, she dabbed her nose with a 
handkerchief, and was glad she had at 
least been dignified with Mrs. Oddy, 
practically insisting the woman mind 
her own business. She got up and 
looked out the window at the clean 
streets in the sunlight. She decided to 
go out for a walk; many people passing 
on the street would be company for her. 

She took off her house-dress, and be- 
fore putting on her blue serge suit with 
the coat that was a little tight she stood 
in front of the mirror, patting her sides 
and hips critically, dissatisfied with her 
stays, that were losing firmness. She 
needed another corset, she thought. 
Since she was going down-town, she 
would get one. She had only a few dol- 
lars in the bank and little food in the 
house, but would be very unhappy un- 
less she had a good strong corset. She 
nodded vigorously at her image in the 
mirror, many angry words that she 
might have used to Mrs. Oddy coming 
into her head. 

It was a hot day; there was bright 
sunlight, and men were carrying their 
coats. She walked all the way down- 
town. In one of the department stores 
she bought a corset and arranged to 
have it sent up C. O. D. It took a long 
time to get the corset, and it was five 
o'clock before she started to walk home. 
At her own corner she saw Mr. Jarvis 
getting off the car. He raised his hat, 
slowing down so they could walk home 
together. She talked eagerly about Mrs. 
Oddy and about being a little lonesome. 
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He sympathized with her, saying that 
such a charming little lady should never 
be lonesome. He had many splendid 
words he could use carelessly. Nearly 
all the words pleased her and made her 
feel happy. He was carrying a yellow 
slicker—though it didn’t look like rain 
—carrying it neatly hooked under his 
arm close to his hip. She liked his clean 
fedora, at a jaunty angle on his head, 
and was sorry his mouth turned down a 
little at the corners. 

Opposite the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union they turned the cor- 
ner. Some boys were playing catch on 
the road, and over in the school-yard 
girls were playing indoor baseball. 

“T don’t think I’ll go right up,” she 
said. “I think I'll sit on the steps awhile 
and watch the kids play indoor.” 

“‘Want some company?” He grinned 
at her. 

“Oh, I nearly always like company.” 

They sat on the stone alongside. the 
steps. Mr. Jarvis went on talking, enjoy- 
ing his own jokes and Mrs. Austin’s 
laughter. For a while she tried watch- 
ing the girls playing indoor, her eyes 
following white and red blouses and 
light and dark skirts on the green grass 
across the road, and she listened to high- 
pitched shouting; but, losing interest in 
the game, she wondered how she could 
keep him talking. 

She saw Mr. Oddy turn the corner, 
a paper under his arm. He came along 
the street—a big man. He turned up 
the walk. He nodded curtly and went 
in the house. 

“That guy’s an egg,” Mr. Jarvis said. 

“A what?” 

“An egg, boiled a little too long. See 
what I mean?” 

“I don’t like him much myself.” 

Mr. Jarvis, getting up, held open the 


door, and followed her up-stairs, where 








he smiled good-naturedly and said good 
evening. Three minutes later she heard 
him going down-stairs again. 

She took off her hat and coat and 
smiled at herself in the mirror. She fin- 
gered her hair. For the first time in 
months she looked closely at her hair 
and was glad it was so nice. Unfortu- 
nately she had had on her hat when she 
met Mr. Jarvis, but she smiled and knew 
she wouldn’t feel lonesome for some 
time. She moved around the room, 
glancing occasionally in the looking- 
glass to catch glimpses of herself mov- 
ing, pretending she was not alone. She 
ate some supper and found herself com- 
paring Mr. Jarvis with Jerry. She didn’t 
think of Jerry as her husband, simply a 
man she had known a long time before 
he had gone away. 

Three days after the walk along the 
street with Mr. Jarvis she wrote home 
to tell her mother or | had gone away 
again. Her mother said, in a long letter, 
that Jerry was a good-for-nothing who 
would never amount to a hill of beans 
in this world, and enclosed was the rail- 
road fare home, if she wanted to come. 
There was some gossip in the letter 
about people she had known—two or 
three girls she had known at school had 
got married and had babies. Thinking 
of these girls with their babies made her 
feel bad, and she was sorry it was all in 
the letter, and rather than go home and 
meet these people she would try and get 
a job in one of the department stores. 
She put the money for the railroad fare 
in the bank. 

She went down-town next day, but it 
was hard to get a job because of sum- 
mer holidays and slack time in all the 
big stores. In the evening she took stock 
of her furniture, wondering what she 
could sell to the second-hand dealer, 
and finally selected two chairs. She put 
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the chairs in a corner, and standing a 
few feet away, her hands on her hips, 
made up her mind to pay rent by the 
week from now on. Mrs. Oddy rapped 
on the door, and merely wanted to 
know how Mrs. Austin was getting on 
with the rent money. 

“At the end of the month I'll start 
paying by the week,” Mrs. Austin said. 
“Oh, that’s up to you, of course.” 

“Yes, it’s up to me.” 

“Are you sure you can get it? Of 
course it’s none of my business.” 

“Oh, I'll get it, all right.” 

Mrs. Oddy looked around the room 
and saw the chairs in the corner. Not 
sure of herself, she said: ““Maybe you'll 
need to be selling something soon.” 

“Just a thing or two. I don’t know 
what’s the matter with Jerry; he should 
be back any day now.” She knew she 
didn’t want Jerry to come back. 

“Well, if you’re selling stuff, I’ll al- 
ways take that mirror for a fair price.” 

“Oh, no, thanks.” 

“It’s not such a bad looking-glass; 
how much do you want for it?” 

“T really wouldn’t sell it.” 

“No?” 

“Really, no.” 

Mrs. Oddy, sucking her lips, said 
mildly: “You're becoming a laughing- 
stock, Mrs. Austin. The girls across the 
hall say you’re a bit coocoo—you and 
the mirror, I mean.” 

“Well, I certainly like the nerve of 
those hussies.” 

“Oh, I don’t know, they say you're 
looking for a husband in the mirror. 
Clever, eh?” 

“Very, very clever.” 

“T thought so myself.” 

The girls across the hall had peeked 
and seen her combing her hair a few 
times, Mrs. Oddy explained. And the 
hard time she had hooking her stays 
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amused the two girls across the hall. 
Mrs. Austin, listening politely, became 
indignant. Mrs. Austin had intended to 
speak fiercely, but simply said: “The 
mirror is company for me, in a way.” 

Mrs. Oddy laughed good-humored- 
ly, as if the whole matter had become a 
fine joke. ““We do have some queer peo- 
ple around here—quaint, I mean. You 
and the uppish Mr. Jarvis. We'll find 
out a thing or two about him yet, and 
out he’ll go.” 

Mr. Jarvis had been two days late 
paying his room rent, she explained. 
Mrs. Austin knew that the landlady 
would not go near the young man’s 
room to clean it or make the bed till she 
felt he had fully realized the extent of 
her displeasure. 

“What’s the matter with him?” she 
asked. 

“Ask me now. There’s something 
fishy.” 

“How do you mean, Mrs. Oddy?” 

“For one thing, where does he 
work ?”’ 

“I don’t know. Do you?” 

“Nor no one else. He doesn’t work, 
that’s the point, and he’s so superior.” 

“T don’t think so.” 

“And so much above any one else 
around here. A mighty suspicious char- 
acter, I tell you.” 

“That’s silly, Mrs. Oddy, very silly.” 

Mrs. Oddy went out. When the door 
was closed Mrs. Austin started to laugh 
at her—a suspicious woman, a ridicu- 
lous woman with a long tongue and a 
loud voice—but thinking suddenly of 
the girls across the hall, she felt un- 
happy. Two waitresses from The Gold- 
en Rod found her so amusing; com- 
monplace girls, with two old country 
lovers who always called at the same 
time—big men with huge hands, who 
took off their coats as soon as they got 


in the house and sat around in their 
vests. She had never seen Mr. Jarvis 
without his coat on. Then she thought 
Mr. Jarvis would go away, and there 
were many things she wanted to say to 
him. There would be no time to talk 
to him. She encouraged herself to think 
he was anxious to have a conversation 
with her. Before going to bed that eve- 
ning she combed her hair, smiling at 
herself in the mirror, wondering if she 
would be able to find the right words to 
interest him so she could tell him how 
much she liked him and would be 
happy if she could please him. For the 
first time she looked carefully at the 
mirror, the handsome oak frame, the 
wide bevel. She laughed out loud think- 
ing of Mrs. Oddy and the girls across 
the hall. 

A week later Mrs. Oddy told her that 
Mr. Jarvis was again late with his rent, 
and that they had come to a definite 
conclusion about him, and Mr. Oddy 
was going to give him so many hours 
to get out. Mr. Oddy had two minds to 
go over to a police station and see if the 
young man had a record. 

Mrs. Austin waited for Mr. Jarvis to 
come home at five-thirty that evening. 
She imagined herself talking to him tll 
she had convinced him she really loved 
him, and they would be happy to- 
gether in another city after she di- 
vorced Jerry. She was excited, feeling 
timidly that there was an understand- 
ing between them so she could talk 
freely. 

He came up-stairs at about half past 
five. Mrs. Austin, sitting in the rocking- 
chair, heard Mrs. Oddy follow him up- 
stairs; then Mr. Oddy called from 
down-stairs and came up slowly. 

Mrs. Austin opened her door. Mrs. 
Oddy was saying: “My husband has 
something to say to you, young man.” 
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“That’s unusual,” Mr. Jarvis said. 
“T’ve got nothing much to say,”” Mr. 

Oddy said. “You'd better clear out, 

that’s all; this ain’t a charity circus.” 

a 

“No. You heard me.” 

“All right, any old time, and would 
you mind telling me what's cating 
you?” 

“You got two hours to get out,” 
Oddy said. “I know all about you—I 
had you looked up.” 

“You're a stupid man, Mr. Oddy.” 

“Don’t worry about that,” Oddy 
said. 

“You're a great ox, Mr. Oddy.” 

Mrs. Austin, stepping out in the hall, 
looked coldly at Mrs. Oddy and put her 
hands on her hips. 

“*You just can’t help being ridiculous, 
Mrs. Oddy,” she said. 

“Well, I like your nerve, Mrs. Aus- 
tin,” the landlady said. 

Mr. Jarvis was surprised. He opened 
his mouth, and closed it abruptly. Mrs. 
Oddy talked rapidly, her voice getting 
louder. ‘‘An abandoned woman like 
you,” she said. ““We’ve too many people 
like you and this fresh Aleck around 
here. The house’ll get a bad name.” 
She slapped the palms of her hands to- 
gether, grinning maliciously when Mrs. 
Austin said she would certainly leave 
the house next day. 

Alone in her room, Mrs. Austin sat 
down to write home—a poor letter, 
with many blots, because she was ex- 
cited and felt she wouldn’t really go 
home at all. She lay awake in bed won- 
dering if she would be able to talk to 
Mr. Jarvis before he went away. 

At noontime next day he rapped at 
her door. He smiled and said he heard 
her say she was going home this after- 
noon and he would like to escort her to 
the station. He was polite and good- 
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humored. The train didn’t go till four, 
she said. He offered to come at three, 
When he had gone, she hurriedly 
looked at herself in the mirror, but felt 
self-conscious. 

She phoned an express company and 
arranged to have her furniture shipped 
home. She worked hard for an hour 
packing and cleaning. She dressed 
slowly and carefully, as if it were ab- 
solutely necessary that she present a 
youthful appearance. She took many 
deep breaths, puffing and tiring herself 
while she tried to hook her corset. She 
put on the blue serge suit and wore a 
small green felt hat fitting her head 
snugly. 

At three o’clock he called. She smiled 
prettily while she dabbed some powder 
on her nose, and she hurried around 
the room, fussing, and getting herself 
excited. He said not to hurry, they had 
lots of time to walk to the station. They 
walked along the street, talking agree- 
ably, a stout little woman with a green 
felt hat and a short blue coat a little 
tight around the waist, trying not to 
feel much older than the neatly dressed 
fellow. She let herself think they were 
actually going away together. She did- 
n’t think he would actually get on the 
train, but it seemed as if he ought to. 
They talked about the Oddys. He said 
he would have a new job next week. 
When she could see the clock on the 
station-tower she was uneasy because 
she couldn’t bring the conversation to 
a point where she could explain her 
feeling for him. 

“I’m glad I met you at the Oddys’, 
anyway, she said. 

“Well, it was a relief to meet you,” 
he said sincerely. He added that very 
few women knew how to mind their 
own business. 

In the station she bought her ticket, 
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fumbling in her purse for coins. She 
felt that something was slipping away 
from her. “He ought to speak to me,” 
she said to herself fiercely, then felt 
foolish for thinking it. 

“Tt’s funny the Oddys had something 
against both of us,” she said, having 
them become one in opposition to the 
Oddys. He laughed boyishly and helped 
her on the train. 

“What did they have against you?” 
he said. 

“They thought I was seeing things 
in a looking-glass. How about you?” 

“I was holding something back; 
something up my sleeve, I guess.” 


“Funny the way they linked us up 
together,” she said shyly. 

“Yeah.” 

“Don’t you think it was funny?” 

“Yeah, you bet; the old dame was 
seeing things, not you.” 

She stood on the last step, looking 
down at him and smiling awkwardly. 
She got confused when the train moved. 
“You're a good sport,” he said. “I got 
an aunt just like you.” 

He waved cheerfully. “Good luck, 
Mrs. Austin.” 

“Good luck,” she repeated vaguely. 

“Good-by.” 

“Good-by.” 


A Predicament 


at the cathedral, was hearing con- 

fessions on a Saturday afternoon. 
He stepped out of the confessional to 
stretch his legs a moment and walked 
up the left aisle toward the flickering 
red light of the Precious Blood, mysti- 
cal in the twilight of the cathedral. 
Father Francis walked back to the con- 
fessional, because too many women 
were waiting on the penitent bench. 
There were not so many men. 

Sitting again in the confessional, he 
said a short prayer to the Virgin Mary 
to get in the mood for hearing con- 
fessions. He wiped his lips with his 


Piss Francis, the youngest priest 


| handkerchief, cleared his throat, and 


pushed back the panel, inclining his 
ear to hear a woman’s confession. The 
panel slid back with a sharp grating 
noise. Father Francis whispered his 
titual prayer and made the sign of the 
cross. The woman hadn’t been to con- 
fession for three months and had missed 
mass twice for no good reason. He ques- 
tioned her determinedly, indignant 





with this woman who had missed mass 
twice for no good reason. In a steady 
whisper he told her the story of an old 


woman who had crawled on the ice to 


get to mass. The woman hesitated, then 


told about missing her morning pray- 


ers... . “Yes, my child; yes, my child. 


... “And about certain thoughts .. .” 


“Now, about these thoughts; let’s look 
at it in this way. . 
woman absolution and told her to say 
the beads once for her penance. 


.. He gave the 


Closing the panel on the women’s 


side, he sat quietly for a moment in the 
darkness of the confessional. He was 
a young priest, very interested in con- 
fessions. 


Father Francis turned to the other 


side of the confessional, pushing back 
the panel to hear some man’s confes- 
sion. Resting his chin on his hand after 
making the sign of the cross, he did not 
bother trying to discern the outline of 
the head and shoulders of the man 
kneeling in the corner. 


The man said in a husky voice: “I 
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wanna-get off at the corner of King and 
Yonge Street.” 

Father Francis sat up straight, peer- 
ing through the wire work. The man’s 
head was moving. He could see his 
nose and his eyes. His heart began to 
beat unevenly. He sat back quietly. 

“Cancha hear me, wasamatter, I 
wanna get off at King and Yonge,” the 
man said insistently, pushing his nose 
through the wire work. 

On the man’s breath there was a 
strong smell of whiskey. Father Francis 
nervously slid the panel back into posi- 
tion. As the panel slid into place he 
knew it sounded like the closing of 
swing-doors on a street-car. There he 
was hearing confessions, and a drunken 
man on the other side of the panel 
thought him a conductor on a street- 
car. He would go into the vestry and 
tell Father Marlow. 

Father Francis stepped out of the 
confessional to look around the cathe- 
dral. Men and women in the pews and 
on the penitents’ benches wondered 
why he had come out of the confes- 
sional twice in the last few minutes 
when so many were waiting. Father 
Francis wasn’t feeling well, that was 
the trouble. Walking up the aisle, he 
rubbed his smooth cheek with his hand, 
thinking hard. If he had the man 
thrown out he might be a tough cus- 
tomer and there would be a disturb- 
ance. There would be a disturbance in 
the cathedral. Such a disturbance would 
be sure to get in the paper. Everything 
got in the papers. There was no use 
telling it to anybody. Walking erectly 
he went back to the confessional. Father 
Francis was sweating. 

Rubbing his shoulder-blades uneasily 
against the back of the confessional, he 
decided to hear a woman’s confession. 
It was evading the issue—it was a com- 





promise, but it didn’t matter; he was 
going to hear a woman’s confession 
first. 

The woman, encouraged by many 
questions from Father Francis, made 
an extraordinarily good confession, 
though sometimes he did not seem to be 
listening very attentively. He thought 
he could hear the man moving. The 
man was drunk — drunkenness, the 
overindulgence of an appetite, the 
drunken state. Scholastic psychology. 
Cardinal Mercier’s book on psychology 
had got him through the exam at the 
seminary. 

“When you feel you’re going to tell 
a lie, say a short prayer to Mary the 
mother of God,” he said to the woman. 

“Yes, father.” 

“Some lies are more serious than 
others.” 

“Yes, father.” 

“But they are lies just the same.” 

“T tell mostly white lies,” she said. 

“They are lies, lies, lies, just the 
same. They may not endanger your 
soul, but they lead to something worse. 
Do you see?” 

“Yes, father.” 

“Will you promise to say a little 
prayer every time?” 

Father Francis could not concentrate 
on what the woman was saying. But he 
wanted her to stay there for a long time. 
She was company. He would try and 
concentrate on her. He could not forget 
the drunken man for more than a few 
moments. 

The woman finished her confession. 
Father Francis, breathing heavily, gave 
her absolution. Slowly he pushed back 
the panel—a street-car, a conductor 
swinging back the doors on a street- 
car. He turned deliberately to the other 
side of the confessional, but hesitated, 
eager to turn and hear another woman. 
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It was no use—it couldn’t go on in that 
way. Closing his eyes he said three 
“Our Fathers” and three “Hail, 
Marys,” and felt much better. He was 
calm and the man might have gone. 

He tried to push back the panel so 
it would not make much noise, but, 
moving slowly, it grated loudly. He 
could see the man’s head bobbing up, 
watching the panel sliding back. 

“Yes, my son,” Father Francis said 
deliberately. 

“T got to get off at King and Yonge,” 
the man said stubbornly. 

“You better go, you’ve got no busi- 
ness here.” 

“Say, there, did you hear me say 
King and Yonge?” 

The man was getting ugly. The 
whiskey smelt bad in the confessional. 
Father Francis drew back quickly and 
half closed the panel. That same grat- 
ing noise. It put an idea into his head. 
He said impatiently : “Step lively there; 
this is King and Yonge. Do you want 
to go past your stop?” 

“All right, brother,” the man said 
slowly, getting up clumsily. 

“Move along now,” Father Francis 
said authoritatively. 

“I’m movin’; don’t get so huffy,” the 
man said, swinging aside the curtains 


of the confessional, stepping out to the 
aisle. 

Father Francis leaned back in the 
confessional and nervously gripped the 
leather seat. He began to feel very hap- 
py- There were no thoughts at all in 
his head. Suddenly he got up and step- 
ped out to the aisle. He stood watching 
a man going down the aisle swaying al- 
most imperceptibly. The men and wo- 
men in the pews watched Father Fran- 
cis curiously, wondering if he was really 
unwell because he had come out of 
the confessional three times in a half- 
hour. Again he went into the confes- 
sional. 

At first Father Francis was happy 
hearing the confessions, but he became 
restive. He should have used shrewd 
judgment. With that drunken man he 
had gone too far, forgotten himself in 
the confessional. He had descended to 
artifice in the confessional to save him- 
self from embarrassment. 

At the supper-table he did not talk 
much to the other priests. He had a 
feeling he would not sleep well that 
night. He would lie awake trying to 
straighten everything out. The thing 
would first have to be settled in his own 
conscience. Then perhaps he would tell 
the bishop. 


Young Tree 


By KaTHERINE GARRISON CHAPIN 


A YOUNG tree in autumn, 
Naked in the twilight, 
Reaching thin branches 
To a light sky, 





Is lovelier than music 
Of high strings singing, 
Is sharper than wind, 
Or a bird’s cry. 
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Exploring the Solar Atmosphere 


BY GEORGE ELLERY HALE 


Author of ‘‘The New Heavens,”’ etc. 


Scientists are bending their efforts toward discovering the relationship between solar 
eruptions, together with other disturbances of the sun’s atmosphere and such earthly phe- 
nomena as magnetic storms, radio interference, and auroras. Doctor Hale has played an 
important part in developing instruments making possible continuous observation 
of the sun’s atmosphere. 


HE atmosphere of the sun, pre- 
viously seen only during total 
eclipses, has been partly acces- 

sible to daily observation during the last 
sixty years. Since the discovery of Jans- 
sen and Lockyer in 1868 our means of 
detecting the characteristics of its vari- 
ous levels have steadily improved, thus 
gradually disclosing many remarkable 
phenomena, which the powerful meth- 
ods of modern physics are now begin- 
ning to interpret. Recently an instru- 
ment has been developed which opens 
new opportunities for research, not only 
on the nature of these phenomena but 
also regarding the probable relationship 
between solar outbursts and such ter- 
restrial disturbances as auroras, magnet- 
ic storms, and variations in radio trans- 
mission. Two oscillating slits, which 
transmit tothe eyeonly the light of glow- 
ing hydrogen, render visible against the 
sun’s surface the violent eruptions hith- 
erto concealed by its overpowering 
glare. In order to appreciate the bearing 
of recent explorations of the solar atmos- 
phere with this device, let us briefly re- 
call some of the earlier work, beginning 
with theobservation of two total eclipses. 


TWO SOLAR ECLIPSES 


On the 8th of July, 1842, a total 
eclipse of the sun attracted wide atten- 
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tion in Europe. The path of totality, 
where many astronomers were in wait- 
ing, extended across Italy and the south 
of France. On an upper floor of the 
University of Pavia Francis Baily, an 
English stock-broker distinguished as 
an amateur astronomer, had set up his 
telescope. Just as the last rays of the 
sun were cut off by the advancing moon 
he was “astounded by a tremendous 
burst of applause from the streets below, 
and at the same time was electrified at 
the sight of one of the most brilliant 
and splendid phenomena that can well 
be imagined. For at that instant the 
dark body of the moon was suddenly 
surrounded with a corona, or kind of 
bright glory similar in shape and rela- 
tive magnitude to that which painters 
draw round the heads of saints. . . . But 
the most remarkable circumstance at- 
tending the phenomenon was the ap- 
pearance of three large protuberances 
apparently emanating from the circum- 
ference of the moon. . . . They had the 
appearance of mountains of prodigious 
elevation; their color was red tinged 
with lilac or purple. . . . These three 
protuberances were visible even to 
the last moment of total obscuration 

. and when the first ray of light 
was admitted from the sun they van- 
ished altogether, with the corona, 
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and daylight was instantaneously re- 
stored.” 

These enormous red prominences, 
estimated by Arago to be 54,000 miles 
high, had been seen in other forms and 
positions at previous eclipses, but their 
serious study, begun in 1842, did not 
lead to definite conclusions until 1868. 
In August of that year, while analyzing 
their light with a spectroscope at a to- 
tal eclipse in India, the French astrono- 
mer Janssen detected the characteristic 
red and blue lines of hydrogen. These 
were very bright, and he exclaimed that 
he meant to see them again without 
waiting for another eclipse. The follow- 
ing morning, in full sunlight, he suc- 
ceeded, and from that time to this the 
most spectacular of all solar phenomena 
have been open to daily observation. 

The principle of the method, which 
reveals the chromosphere and promi- 
nences, but not the larger and fainter 
corona, is easily understood. We fail to 
see the red prominences against the sky 
merely because the intensely bright 
light of the sun, when scattered in our 
atmosphere, makes a glare so brilliant 
as to hide them completely. From a 
point outside the earth’s atmosphere the 
sky around the sun would appear black, 
and both the corona and prominences 
would be clearly visible. We therefore 
need a means of diminishing the glare 
of the sky without reducing their 
brightness. 

This means is afforded by the spec- 
troscope, which spreads out and thus 
weakens the white light of the sky 
without greatly weakening the bright 
lines due to the glowing hydrogen and 
helium in the prominences. Thus these 
lines become visible, projecting beyond 
the edge of the sun against the faint 
rainbow background caused by the dis- 
persed light of the sky (Fig. 1). Un- 


fortunately, neither this nor any other 
method suffices to reveal the much 
fainter corona, which extends far be- 
yond thered prom- 
inences into space. 
To study the coro- 
nawe are still com- 
pelled to wait for 
the infrequent and 
very brief oppor- 
tunities afforded 
by total eclipses of 
the sun. The prom- 
inences, however, 
may be easily seen 
on any clear day. 


SOLAR PROMINENCES 
WITHOUT AN ECLIPSE Ha 


The bright hy- 
drogen and _heli- 
um lines seen by p 
Janssen and Lock- 
yer were merely 
images of ~ the 
straight narrowslit 
of the spectroscope, 
and therefore did g 
not showthe forms 
of the promi- 
nences. However, 
by setting the slit 
across _ different 
parts of a promi- He 
nence, its approxi- 
mate form could 





be roughly deter- e 
mined by noting Fig. 1. 
the varying length Bright lines of hydrogen 


of the bright lines. and helium in the spectrum 
“ of a prominence, observed in 

This was the meth- full sunlight with radial slit. 

od used by the 

early observers until Zéllner and Hug- 

gins independently thought of widening 


the slit sufficiently to include an entire 
prominence, which could then be seen 
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against the fainter background of the 
sky spectrum. Thus, in the daily visual 
records made by astronomers, the wide 
slit of the spectroscope is made tangent 
to the sun’s image at many points 
around the circumference, and the 
forms of the prominences, as well as 
the continuous sea of hydrogen (chro- 
mosphere) from which they rise, are 
sketched one by one into a complete 
cross-section of this portion of the solar 
atmosphere. 

It is difficult to convey any concep- 
tion of the brilliancy and fantastic beau- 
ty of the prominences as seen with the 
red hydrogen line. The greatest success 
has been achieved by Howard Russell 
Butler, of Princeton, whose admirable 
paintings of the corona and the promi- 
nences have been exhibited at the 
American Museum of Natural History 
in New York and the National Acade- 
my of Sciences in Washington. But as 
Secchi remarked many years ago in his 
book “Le Soleil,” it is impossible to 
er completely “the vivacity of 
color of these enormous masses, or to 
depict their rapid motions when they 
are shot by eruptions from the interior 
above the surface of the sun. The best 
drawings are inert and lifeless when 
compared with the actual phenomena. 
These incandescent masses are vivified 
by internal forces which seem to endow 
them with life; they glow with intense 
brilliancy, and their colors are so char- 
acteristic that they enable us to deter- 
mine spectroscopically the chemical na- 
ture of their constituent gases.” 

The discovery of Lockyer and Jans- 
sen was followed by a period of great 
activity, in which English, French, Ital- 
ian, German, and American astrono- 
mers joined in a general attack on the 
problems of the sun. Professor Charles 
A. Young, in whose memory a chair 
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of astronomy has recently been en- 
dowed at Princeton University, was one 
of the most active and successful of 
these pioneers in solar research. First at 
Dartmouth and later at Princeton he 
was the leader of the American astrono- 
mers who entered this novel and pro- 
ductive field of observation. I am in- 
debted to him for my first view of the 
prominences, and for much encourage- 
ment and aid during the earlier period 
of my solar work. In the course of this 
article we shall have frequent occasion 
to refer to the results of his extensive 
studies. 

The chromosphere, or continuous sea 
of glowing gas from which the promi- 
nences rise, is five or six thousand miles 
in depth. The spectrum of its upper 
strata, like that of the quiescent promi- 
nences, is always marked by lines of 
hydrogen, helium, and calcium. At its 
base lies the “reversing layer,” in which 
many metallic lines, frequently borne 
to higher levels by eruptive promi- 
nences, are also found. The height of 
the quiescent or slowly changing promi- 
nences often reaches 30,000 to 60,000 
miles, while eruptive prominences, 
sometimes shooting outward at a rate of 
over 250 miles a second, have been seen 
to surpass elevations of 400,000 miles, 
or half the sun’s diameter. Quiescent 
prominences are now considered to be 
supported in the solar atmosphere by 
the pressure due to the intense solar 
radiation, but it is still difficult to 
account completely for the great veloc- 
ities and curious forms of the erup- 
tions. 

While the spectroscope thus reveals 
the prominences that project beyond 
the limb against the sky, it can ordi- 
narily be used only with a narrow slit 
for the study of the spectra of these and 
other objects on the sun’s disk. This is 





Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 


Prominences photographed in full sunlight with Direct photograph of the sun, July 31, 1927 
the spectroheliograph 


Bright and dark hydrogen flocculi, July 31, 


Fig. 6. Fig. 7. 


Two photographs of a prominence, showing the motion of its tip toward a sun-spot in six minutes (Slocum). 














Fig. 8. Fig. 9. Fig. 10. 


Hydrogen flocculi photographed on three successive days, showing their changing forms and motion toward the 
limb due to the sun’s rotation. 





Fig. 11. 


Complex cyclonic structure of the hydrogen flocculi surrounding a large bipolar sun-spot. 
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so much brighter than the sky that the 
wide-slit method fails to show the char- 
acteristic structure of the solar atmos- 
phere against it, excepting the bare out- 
line of occasional objects of unusual in- 
tensity. But fortunately this difficulty 
can be easily overcome. 

Cut a slit about a hundredth of an 
inch wide in a piece of cardboard and 
hold it between the eye and an electric- 
lamp bulb. If the eye is not too near the 
slit, only a small part of the incandes- 
cent filament can be seen. Oscillate the 
slit and the entire filament becomes vis- 
ible. To obtain a steady image, free 
from flicker, the slit should pass before 
the eye many times a second. 

This simple principle can be used to 
render the forms of the prominences 


| visible. What is needed is some device 





between the oscillating slit and the eye 
which will cut off all light except that 
due to hydrogen. The spectroscope is 
such a device, and some of the possi- 
bilities of this method were foreseen by 
Professor Young in 1870, when he at- 
tached to his spectroscope a pair of oscil- 
lating slits. With these he could see the 
forms of the prominences at the limb, 
but he was troubled by the vibration of 
his equatorial telescope due to the os- 
cillation of the slits, and abandoned 
them when the wide-slit method was 
introduced. So far as I can learn, he did 
not try the oscillating slits for the de- 
tection of prominences on the disk, but 
in any case the dispersion of his spec- 
troscope was insufficient for this pur- 
pose. Nevertheless, the credit for build- 
ing the first spectrohelioscope (as I 
have named the instrument) and apply- 
ing it to the observation of prominences 
at the limb belongs to Professor Young, 
who was also the first to photograph 
the forms of single prominences 


through an open slit. 


THE SOLAR ATMOSPHERE 


§i 
THE GRADUAL DISCLOSURE OF THE SOLAR 
ATMOSPHERE 


Much of our knowledge of the solar 
atmosphere has been derived from pho- 
tographic observations, which have been 
in progress for many years. In order to 
understand the possibilities of visual 
work with the spectrohelioscope, a 
brief review of the results of photogra- 
phy is essential. 

The principle of the spectrohelio- 
graph, which occurred to me in 1889, 
does not differ greatly from that of 
Young’s instrument with oscillating 
slits, and had indeed been suggested 
by other astronomers. It involves the 
use of a spectroscope with a fixed sec- 
ond slit, through which a single line 
(usually of calcium or hydrogen) is 
admitted to a photographic plate. The 
whole spectroscope is mounted on steel 
balls and moved slowly by a motor, so 
that the first slit crosses the solar image, 
which, like the photographic plate, re- 
mains at rest. Or the spectroscope may 
be fixed in position, and the solar image 
and plate moved across the first and 
second slits respectively. A monochro- 
matic image of the sun is thus gradually 
built up on the plate from countless 
— images of the narrow spectral 
ine. 

Professor Young had detected visu- 
ally the two bright violet calcium lines 
H and K in the prominences, and these 
were used in 1891 with my first spec- 
troheliograph at the Kenwood Observa- 
tory for the photography of promi- 
nences at the sun’s limb (Fig. 2). Young 
had also found these lines to be bright 
on the disk in the neighborhood of sun- 
spots, and this important discovery 
opened the way into a new field of solar 
research. Early in 1892 an improved 


spectroheliograph was used at Kenwood 











§2 
for the photography of the forms of these 
areas, which turned out to be extensive 
clouds of brilliant calcium vapor, float- 
ing in the solar atmosphere above and 
near sun-spots and at many other places 
on the sun’s disk (Fig. 4). These bright 
calcium clouds (called flocculi) are con- 
fined to levels within a few thousand 
miles of the sun’s surface and thus differ 
from the much higher prominences, 
which still escaped us except at the 
limb. 

About this time Deslandres intro- 
duced at the Paris Observatory his ve- 
locity spectrograph, which permits the 
motion in the line of sight of the cal- 
cium vapor at various levels to be mea- 
sured on photographs of the H or K line 
in successive sections of the sun. Ever- 
shed soon contructed and systemati- 
cally used a spectroheliograph in Eng- 
land, and in 1893 Deslandres also be- 
gan work with a spectroheliograph, 
which he employed for photography 
with the calcium lines and with some 
of the narrower dark lines. In 1903 
Ellerman and I discovered dark hydro- 
gen and calcium flocculi on the sun’s 
disk with the Rumford spectrohelio- 
graph attached to the forty-inch Yerkes 
telescope. The long dark flocculi shown 
on these plates, which proved to be 
prominences projected against the sun 
(Figs. 5, 8, 9, 10), were subsequently 
called “filaments” by Deslandres, who 
has studied them extensively at Meu- 
don with the spectroheliograph and ve- 
locity spectrograph. 

Five years later, at Mount Wilson, 
with the aid of plates sensitized by 
Wallace’s method for red light, we dis- 
covered large vortices or cyclonic storms 
in the solar atmosphere above sun-spots 
(Fig. 11). The red hydrogen line Ha, 
with which they were found, is much 
more effective than the blue and violet 
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lines used in our earlier work for the 
study of the hydrogen flocculi. It 
represents a higher region in the solar 
atmosphere, where the characteristic 
vortex structure is most conspicuous. 
With a spectroheliograph of high dis- 
persion, this line shows also the “align- 
ments” discovered by Deslandres, which 
constitute a slender network of wide 
mesh associated with the filaments. 
This brief and incomplete sketch 
may serve to show how some of the 
phenomena of the solar atmosphere 
have been successively brought within 
the range of the spectroheliograph. 
When examining photographs of the 
structure at different levels, it is im- 
portant to recall that all of these phe- 
nomena overlie the white body of the 
sun, or photosphere, where the dark 
sun-spots, and the faint irregular bright 
facule that accompany them, are di- 
rectly visible with any telescope (Fig. 
3). The chromosphere, as we have seen, 
is thus a continuous sea of glowing gas 
several thousand miles deep, visible 
through the spectroscope in cross-sec- 
tion at the limb, with the prominences 
rising above it to altitudes often exceed- 
ing a hundred thousand miles (Figs. 2, 
6, 7).Against the disk its mottled struc- 
ture can be photographed with the spec- 
troheliograph, marked by extensive 
bright clouds of calcium flocculi, which 
occur chiefly within the zones parallel 
to the equator, where sun-spots are also 
found (Fig. 4). Rising to much greater 
elevations, and revealed in plan on spec- 
troheliograms of the disk, are the hy- 
drogen and calcium flocculi of the high- 
er atmosphere, some of which may be 
seen with the spectroscope as promi- 
nences in elevation at the limb (Figs. 
5, 8, 9, 10). The vortex structure of 
the hydrogen flocculi, resembling on a 
colossal scale the cyclonic storms and 
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tornadoes in the earth’s atmosphere, is 
one of the most striking features of 
these spectroheliograms (Fig. 11). En- 
veloping the whole, and reaching to 
heights of millions of miles, are the 
delicate streamers of the corona, seen 
only at total eclipses. 


THE SPECTROHELIOSCOPE 


With so much within the reach of 
the spectroscope and spectroheliograph, 
there might seem to be little room for 
another instrument of similar range. A 
very short experience with the spectro- 
helioscope, however, will suffice to con- 
vince one of its distinctive value. Ob- 
jects familiar for years on hydrogen 
spectroheliograms suddenly seem to 
come to life, while difficulties in the in- 
terpretation of their complex structure 
are greatly reduced by its aid. If one is 
fortunate enough to see, as I did in Pas- 
adena within a few days after my first 
spectrohelioscope had been perfected, 
one of those violent outbursts on the 
sun’s disk that are soon followed on the 
earth by brilliant auroras and intense 
magnetic storms, the possibilities of the 
new instrument for a study of the re- 
lationship between solar and terrestrial 
phenomena will perhaps strike the ob- 
server most forcibly. Such possibilities 
have led me to design a complete solar 
telescope and spectrohelioscope of an 
inexpensive type, which can be built 
and used by professional or amateur 
astronomers and by radio students in- 
terested in the possible influence of solar 
eruptions on radio transmission. 

The solar telescope comprises a small 
celostat, driven by an ordinary two- 
dollar-clock movement; an adjustable 
second mirror; and a single lens, which 
forms a two-inch solar image for ob- 
servation by the spectrohelioscope. This 
consists of a simple spectroscope, pro- 


vided with a pair of oscillating slits 
which exclude from the observer’s eye 
all light except that of the red hydrogen 
line, and thus reveal the phenomena of 
the solar atmosphere. 


SOLAR CYCLONES 


Without dwelling on instrumental 
details, which will be fully described 
elsewhere, the use of the spectrohelio- 
scope for the observation and analysis 
of the hydrogen flocculi and the mea- 
surement of their radial velocities may 
now be described. 

As already remarked, this instru- 
ment shows that objects which appear 
as dark flocculi on the disk are often 
prominences which reach considerable 
heights when seen in elevation at the 
limb. Some quiescent prominences per- 
sist for weeks, and their varying forms 
on successive days, as they are carried 
toward the limb by the sun’s axial ro- 
tation, are illustrated by Figs. 8, 9, 10. 

The most interesting of the hydro- 
gen flocculi, however, are those which 
assume the cyclonic forms shown in 
Fig. 11. The nature and cause of this 
beautiful structure are very difficult to 
determine, and in the study of this prob- 
lem the spectrohelioscope has proved of 
the greatest service. 

Imagine yourself fixed in space, with 
the earth rotating slowly beneath you. 
In the first few miles above its surface 
the presence of water vapor causes the 
formation of clouds when the air is chill- 
ed. These occur in various characteristic 
forms at different levels: I have seen 
as many as five distinct cloud strata at 
once after the breaking of a storm dur- 
ing the rainy season on Mount Wilson. 
From our imaginary observation-point 
in space an entire hemisphere of the 
earth is visible, so that the formation 
of a cyclonic storm, over an area averag- 
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ing about a thousand miles in diameter, 
can be easily seen. These storms are 
marked by low barometric pressure 
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Inward motion of low level winds and clouds in a ter- 
restrial cyclonic storm (Clayton). 
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Outward motion of high level clouds in a terrestrial 
cyclonic storm (Clayton). 


near the centre, with surface winds 
blowing spirally inward, counter-clock- 
wise in the northern and clockwise in 
the southern hemisphere. Sometimes 
the cyclonic motions are plainly mark- 
ed by the structure of the clouds, which 
move spirally inward with the low- 
level winds near the surface (cumulus) 
and spirally outward at the higher level 
of the cirrus clouds (Figs. 12 and 13, as 
drawn by Clayton in the Annals of the 
Harvard College Observatory). When 
it is remembered that all differences of 
pressure in the earth’s atmosphere dis- 
appear at a height of about twelve and 
one-half miles, it will be seen that the 


thickness of a cyclonic storm is very 
small in comparison with its area. 

The simplest type of solar cyclonic 
storm, as it would appear in the spec- 
trohelioscope with the red hydrogen 
line, is illustrated in Fig. 14. Here we 
observe the hydrogen whirl above a 
single sun-spot in the northern hemi- 
sphere of the sun. I have frequently 
seen masses of hydrogen as large as the 
earth moving inward along such spiral 
paths at velocities exceeding sixty miles 
a second, the direction of the whirls (in 
about 80 per cent of the cases) corre- 
sponding to that at low levels in terres- 
trial cyclones: counter-clockwise in the 
northern (as in Fig. 12) and clockwise 
in the southern hemispheres. The same 
effect, photographed 1n cross-section at 
the sun’s limb by Slocum, is shown in 
Figs. 6 and 7, as I have repeatedly ob- 
served it in prominences with the spec- 
trohelioscope. To realize the violence of 
these solar storms, their great scale and 
the velocity of the inflowing gases must 
be remembered. Although we cannot 
see the lower part of the vortices, the 
spectroscopic measurements of Ever- 
shed, St. John, and others indicate that 
the gases are not sucked down through 
the spots into the body of the sun, but 
flow nearly radially outward above the 
spots near the photosphere, after de- 
scending from the higher level of the 
inflowing hydrogen. The vortices thus 
resemble inverted terrestrial cyclones in 
their approximate form, though their 
real nature may be very different. 

Look, for example, at the appearance 
of the hydrogen atmosphere above a bi- 
polar sun-spot: a typical group of two 
spots having opposite magnetic fields 
(Fig. 11). The lines of force in the 
solar atmosphere above such spots must 
be similar to those surrounding a bar 
magnet, and the structure of the hydro- 
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gen flocculi does bear a superficial re- 
semblance to such a field. Nevertheless, 
an analysis of the flocculi which I have 
recently made with the spectrohelio- 
scope does not support the theory that 
ionized hydrogen (hydrogen atoms 
bearing extra electrons) is constrained 
by the magnetic fields to follow their 
lines of force. 

On the contrary, I have found many 
direct contradictions of this theory. The 
spectrohelioscope shows that some of 
these curved flocculi represent arches of 
dark hydrogen seen in projection 
against the sun. These often rise, not 
from the sun-spots themselves, but from 
bright eruptive centres between two 
spots or at a distance from a single 
spot, then follow a curved trajectory re- 
sembling that of a projectile, and finally 
fall toward the surface at high velocity, 
sometimes descending toward a spot, 
sometimes at points where no spots are 
present. Moreover, on the electro-mag- 
netic theory the direction of the hydro- 
gen whirls around single spots, clock- 
wise or counter-clockwise, should de- 
pend upon che magnetic polarity, posi- 
tive or negative, of the spots, which does 
not prove to be the case. As already re- 
marked, in about 80 per cent of the 
spots observed the direction of whirl 
corresponds with that of terrestrial cy- 
clones. 

Much research is still needed to ex- 
plain the exact nature of solar cyclones 
and eruptions and of many other phe- 
nomena of the solar atmosphere. In this 
work the ability of the spectrohelio- 
scope to show at a glance whether a 
particular mass of gas is moving toward 
or away from the observer and to give 
an instant measure of its velocity is one 
of its most valuable qualities. High ra- 
dial velocity distorts the hydrogen lines 
—toward the violet if approaching, to- 
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ward the red if receding. Thus a rapidly 


moving flocculus may not be recorded 
at all on a photograph, because the hy- 


drogen line at this point is thrown en- 


Fig. 14. 

Solar cyclone, showing inward spiral motion of hy- 
rogen flocculi above a single northern sun-spot. 
tirely outside of the second slit of the 
spectroheliograph. I have equipped the 
spectrohelioscope with a simple attach- 
ment called a “line-shifter,” by which 
any part of the hydrogen line or its 
wings can be brought upon the second 
slit during observation. This is analo- 
gous to the tuning device on a radio set, 
with which any change of wave-length 
can be detected, compensated, and mea- 
sured. The line-shifter permits a moving 
cloud of hydrogen to be picked up and 
brought to view, at the same time giv- 
ing on a dial a measure of the change 
of wave-length and the consequent ra- 
dial velocity of the gas. In this way the 
hydrogen arches have been analyzed 
and the rapid descent of hydrogen to- 
ward the surface observed and measur- 
ed. Guided by a spectrohelioscope, and 
provided with a spectroheliograph simi- 
larly equipped with a line chifter, the 
observer can now photograph flocculi 
previously lost at the most critical in- 
stants of rapid change, and thus com- 
plete the record and simplify the in- 
terpretation of these complex phenom- 

ena.* 


* The spectrohelioscope can also be arranged for 
the photography of limited areas of the solar atmos- 
phere, but the spectroheliograph, which easily covers 


large areas, is better adapted for photographic work. 
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Our Changing Sports Page 


BY W. O. McGEEHAN 


Gone are the days of the full-skirted bathing-suit and the self-conscious golfer. An au- 
thority discusses the amazing changes in the American attitude toward sport. 


century the sport department of an 

American newspaper has developed 
from a column of type to four and five 
pages daily, with a , = section of its 
own on Sunday. Taking the press as a 
mirror of the life of the times and a 
gauge as to the importance of current 
events, there certainly has been a change 
in the national attitude toward sport. 

The charge has been made that the 
interest in sport, amateur and profes- 
sional, has been stimulated artificially 
by the American newspapers. Of this 
charge I hold that the newspapers are 
entirely guiltless. As far as the news- 
papers are concerned, there is no reve- 
nue through the stimulation of interest 
in sports, for this branch of the news 
brings little or no advertising. In ex- 
panding the sport pages the newspapers 

ave merely responded to an insistent 
demand from their readers. 

Up to about six years ago the New 
York dailies were standing on a limit of 
two pages for sports pages. At that time 
I was sports editor of the New York 
Herald. One summer evening I made 
some estimates as to space requirements 
and went with them to the managing 
editor. There were two crucial baseball 
series, a championship prize-fight, some 
important golf and tennis, a big day at 
the race-track, and some other events. 

“I do not see how all of this can be 
kept in two pages,” I said. 


T something less than a quarter of a 


“Well, then, let us have three sports 
pages,” said the managing editor. “It 
will come eventually,so why not now?” 

So it was The Herald, 1 am con- 
vinced, that started this daring innova- 
tion, thesame Herald which, under theel- 
der Bennett, chronicled the opening of a 
race-meet with this brief notice: ““There 
will be horse-racing at Sheepshead Bay 
to-day, and the same crowds of blacklegs 
and gamblers that frequent such places 
may be expected out in full force.” 

The newspapers have not led the 
change in attitude toward the various 
sports. They have followed it, and how 
strangely that attitude has changed to- 
ward those various sports! 

I can remember the time when a 
man who was addicted to the strange, 
imported game of golf would sneak 
through devious and unfrequented 
ways to the links and slink behind a tree 
when the derisive passers-by would pass 
in buggies. To-day, a competent author- 
ity tells me, there are three million golf- 
players in the United States and recruits 
are flocking to the army every day. 

Bobby Jones, twice winner of the 
British Open, when he returned to his 
native Atlanta was given a greeting 
fully as effusive as that tendered the late 
John L. Sullivan by the joyous citizens 
of Boston when he returned to his na- 
tive city, heavyweight champion of the 
world. Taste in the matter of popular 
idols certainly has changed. 
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Gentlemen with large sums invested 
in baseball-parks and professional base- 
ball franchises have come to view the 
encroachments of this imported game 
of golf upon what they consider their 
preserves with no little alarm and con- 
siderable indignation. Baseball, of 
course, is our own national game, just a 
little older than the Civil War, and 
should be conserved for patriotic as well 
as business reasons. 

When golf first invaded the United 
States the “‘sand-lots” were filled with 
juvenile baseball-players who hardly 
would waste the time from their games 
to deride the self-conscious golfers. But 
the business of caddying attracted many 
of these youngsters from baseball, be- 
cause it was highly lucrative, and the 
youngsters soon began to develop an in- 
terest.in golf. Gene Sarazen is an ex- 
ample of a golfer who might have been 
a baseball-player if the occupation of 
caddy had not been open to him. 

Here is a thought that will increase 
the alarm of the baseball magnates. The 
fact that there are three million golfers 
in the United States means that there 
are close to half a million boys who are 
caddying rather than playing the na- 
tional game. And this is cause for alarm, 
for it means not only that this material 
from which professional baseball-play- 
ers might be developed is being diverted 
from the national game but also it 
means a decrease in the number of base- 
ball fans in the coming generation. 

To be a baseball fan one must have 
played the game to some extent at some 
time or other. To anybody who has not 
played the game it is quite incompre- 
hensible, just as incomprehensible as it 
would be to an Englishman or as in- 
comprehensible as cricket is to the 
American. Therefore it will be seen that 
the recent drives of baseball magnates to 


sustain the interest in the national game 
in the members of the younger genera- 
tion are not altogether altruistic. 

As yet there has been no indication of 
a decrease of interest in baseball. De- 
spite a few baseball scandals the mag- 
nates report bigger crowds for the sea- 
son of 1927 than in the year preced- 
ing. In fact, the attendance at baseball 
games for the last quarter of a century 
has increased steadily, with allowance, 
of course, being made for the “war 
years.” As far as is known, then, golf 
has not diverted the patrons of the na- 
tional game from the baseball-parks. 
Perhaps it never will, and the increas- 
ing number of golfers indicates only 
that the interest in sport is increasing 
all along the line and that no sport ever 
will take the “fans” away from another 
sport. 

The American game of intercollegi- 
ate football is still younger than the na- 
tional game of baseball, and, judging 
from the annual changes in the rules, 
still in the making. The shift in the pop- 
ular attitude toward this game is re- 
markable. The “college-boy’”’ athlete 
was looked upon with utter contempt 
by the rugged followers of baseball 
when the game which started in an im- 
promptu contest between Princeton and 
Rutgers was taken up by the other col- 
leges. 

The collegiate football-player with 
the “chrysanthemum” hair-cut used to 
be an object of considerable derision 
until it finally dawned upon the sport- 
follower who knew not his campus and 
who had no alma mater to guide him 
that intercollegiate football was far 
from a gentle sport. Even this did not 
reconcile the non-collegian. He still re- 
garded the college boys as queer persons 
indulging in disorganized assault and 
mayhem. 
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The change in the view-point has 
been steady but swift. I was checking 
up the matter of attendance at the va- 
rious sports a while ago, and I made the 
startling discovery that intercollegiate 
football in season draws more spectators 
than the national pastime. This is all 
the more remarkable when you consid- 
er that the big-league baseball season 
stretches over a regular period of about 
one hundred and fifty-four days, while 
the colleges are limited to a playing-sea- 
son that does not exceed ten games. 

It was a football game that drew the 
second largest number of paid admis- 
sions for a sporting event or any other 
event last year, the Army-Navy game at 
Soldiers’ Field in Chicago. It is my firm 
conviction that if the enclosure had 
been big enough to hold a crowd twice 
or three times that size there would 
have been no difficulty in drawing that 
crowd. 

There are certain football “classics” 
for which, of late years, there have been 
five applications for every ticket sold 
and where the “general public” has to 
be excluded because those affiliated in 
some way with the colleges concerned 
fill the stadium. The Yale Bowl at New 
Haven, the most commodious football 
field in the country, barely can accomo- 
date a fifth of those who would like to 
see a Yale-Harvard game. 

Once in this bowl I saw seventy thou- 
sand people sit for two hours in a driv- 
ing storm of rain and sleet during the 
progress of a game between these two 
universities. Less than one thousand left 
the bowl before the referee’s whistle 
ended the battle in the mud. 

It is easy enough to understand the 
increased attendance at prize-fights and 
the gathering of one hundred and sev- 
enty thousand men and women spend- 
ing approximately three million dollars 


to see one ten-round struggle between 
heavyweights. Popular opinion once 
forced this game into the position of a 
fugitive sport. 

Not so long ago prize-fights had to 
be held in comparative secret, in barns, 
on bits of turf hidden from the authori- 
ties, while the spectators connived to 
evade the authorities bent upon pre- 
venting these breaches of the peace and 
dignity of the various States. The in- 
terest always was there, but the num- 
ber of spectators with the means, the 
hardihood, and the determination to see 
the prize-fight through was limited. 

With the advent of Mr. Tex Rickard 
all of these inhibitions were removed. 
It seemed that he was able to make it 
not only respectable to see a prize-fight 
but the “smart thing.” He knew that 
the desire always was there, and that 
the “‘sport-followers” of to-day were not 
even slightly changed from the crowds 
at the Roman arena. 

I can remember, when California 
housed nearly all of the big prize-fights, 
that there were grave debates upon the 
subject of admitting women to prize- 
fights. Mr. Rickard has been pointing 
with pride for some time that ladies 
whose names are in the social register 
are regular patrons at his bouts and that 
they demand the best of “ringside seats” 
for the big bouts. It requires something 
of a very serious nature, for instance, 
to make Miss Ethel Barrymore miss a 
heavyweight championship, and I re- 
member meeting a lady of no little so- 
cial prominence in her own private car, 
which she had parked at Shelby, Mont., 
while she waited the clang of the gong 
for the Dempsey-Gibbons bout. She was 
taking her two young sons to the ring- 
side with her. 

Not so many years ago you would 
have to wait for The Police Gazette to 
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come out before you got all of the really 
interesting details of one of these big 
fights. Now you will get columns upon 
columns of it from your favorite news- 
paper. I recall at the Dempsey-Willard 
fight in Toledo which took place only 
a few months after the end of the war 
marvelling for a few seconds at the 
sense of values. 

The typewriters and the telegraph- 
instruments were clicking. Airplanes 
outside the arena were tuning up, ready 
to rush photographs to various parts of 
the country. I remarked to Mr. Grant- 
land Rice, who sat near me: “There 
will be about ten thousand times as 
much written about this as there was 
about the battle of the Marne.” After 
which I proceeded in the work of con- 
tributing seven thousand words to the 
surplus chronicles of the minor battle. 

There was a time, and not so long 
ago, when tennis was classed as essen- 
tially a “‘sissy’s game.”’ Now it is appar- 
ent that the supposedly robust and virile 
game of baseball is as child’s play by 
comparison. It has become so that even 
a prize-fighter in training may play ten- 
nis without the slightest suspicion that 
he must be slightly effeminate. 

The general public has become more 
intimately acquainted with this game 
through such personalities as Larned, 
Wilding, McLoughlin, Johnston, and 
Tilden, and they realize now that it is 
one of the most strenuous forms of ath- 
letics in the catalogue. The develop- 
ment in the interest in women’s tennis 
is marked. Last year, when the battle 
between Mlle. Suzanne Lenglen and 
Miss Helen Wills at Wimbledon seemed 
assured, there was quite as much inter- 
est in this country and in France as 
there was in the heavyweight cham- 
pionship fight between Jack Dempsey 


and Georges Carpentier. The mission- 





ary work done by the great tennis-play- 
ers has made a sceptical general public 
acquainted intimately with one of the 
most beautiful of all games, and the 
popular respect for a great tennis-player 
increases steadily. 

The change in women in sport—and 
I do not mean as lookers-on—is the 
most startling. Consider first the cos- 
tume and the siyle of the pre-May Sut- 
ton Bundy women tennis-players and 
compare them with the Willses, the 
Mallorys, and the Lenglens. Certainly 
you will find a different type of woman 
athlete. 

Perhaps the most striking figure of 
the new woman in athletics is that of 
Gertrude Ederle, who swam the Eng- 
lish Channel in faster time than any of 
the men who swam it before her. She 
startled and puzzled France from the 
moment she entered the country. 

When the French customs officers 
arrived to look over her baggage they 
found her mufHléd in a white sweater 
and holding a medicine-ball under her 
arm. This puzzled them particularly. 
She could not explain its use to them 
and that it was her custom to toss it 
about while she was in training. The 
more she tried to make its use clear the 
greater their bewilderment, and when, 
to illustrate, she tossed it playfully at 
one of them both fled, making remarks 
about mad Americans of both sexes. 

Before she conquered the Channel 
her first instructor, Mr. I. de B. Hand- 
ley, told me confidently that she would 
not only swim the Channel but that she 
would break all of the records of all the 
men in doing it. When I saw her train- 
ing like a young prize-fighter on the 
coast near Gris Nez I was just as confi- 
dent as Mr. Handley that this was an 
athletic field or element in which at 
least one woman would excel. 











And yet it has been only a matter of 
twelve years since women really began 
to swim. They could not swim in the 
old-fashioned bathing-suits which the 
conventions required for women, with 
the long skirts imprisoning their limbs 
and the water-logged stockings imped- 
ing their movements. When Gertrude 
Ederle took to the water at Gris Nez 
she wore a thin pair of tights, a light 
brassiére—and a coating of grease. 

There are many who regarded the 
feat of Gertrude Ederle as the most 
magnificent gesture of feminism. Yet I 
do not regard her as anything of a su- 
perwoman, for the same Women’s 
Swimming Club, with its little tank 
where she was developed into this mag- 
nificent athlete, is developing many 
more like her. They are planning now 
to send out a fifteen-year-old girl in an 
attempt to break not only Gertrude 
Ederle’s record but the records of all of 
the men swimmers who have conquer- 
ed that angry stretch of water that lies 
between Gris Nez and Dover. 

The athletic girl once was regarded 
as unmaidenly, unwomanly, or a freak. 
Now she is not merely accepted but she 
is taken for granted, which is the high- 
est tribute that could be paid to her ac- 
complishment. In view of the compara- 
tively recent developments, I have come 
to the conclusion that the time is com- 
ing when the non-athletic girl may be 
regarded as freakish and unusual. This 
certainly is not a matter to view with 
alarm. 

Butas to theoverwhelming general in- 
crease of interest in sports in the United 
States there are many indications of an 
increasing pessimism. The Association 
of American College Professors last year 
deplored the false sense of values in the 


[An interesting and quite contradictory theory concerning the growth of sports will be presented by George 
S. Brooks in ‘‘Gas and the Games’’ in the next number. } 
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colleges as illustrated by the ever-increas- 
ing interest in intercollegiate football. 
There has been much discussion of the 
evil of exalting the gladiatorial spirit at 
the expense of the intellectual side. 

The prize-fights which are attracting 
bigger and bigger gatherings of both 
men and women are denounced by 
some as being brutal and appealing to 
the lowest instincts and almost at the 
same time as being indifferent bouts be- 
tween young business men who are de- 
frauding the public under pretense of 
furnishing them with bloodshed and 
brutality. There is pessimism because 
Babe Ruth, the maker of home runs, is 
being paid only a little less than the 
President of the United States. 

From the serious-minded business 
men who have not yet become addicts 
of the game of golf there are complaints 
and grumblings about the time that is 
being wasted on the links. Perhaps this 
complaint will throw some light on the 
increased interest in sports of all sorts. 
The nation has the time and the money 
for indulgence in sport. Not only that, 
but energy that used to be burned en- 
tirely in the mere business of living has 
been loosed through the improvement 
in living conditions and the labor-sav- 
ing machinery. This energy must find 
an outlet and it does, an outlet that is 
comparatively a joyous one measured 
with the manner in which it used to 
be taken up. 


The nation’s attitude toward sport. 


has changed, because it has been given 
the time to consider the various sports 
without the old harassments. And the 
people, os them and viewing 
them in that happy frame of mind, find 
that some of the sports are better than 
others but that all of them are good. 
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On the Dark Trail 
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ILLUSTRATION BY Paut MARTIN 


son, Henry, stood in front of the _ tle assured him. 

tiger’s cage at the country circus “Iron bars are strong, aren’t they, 
and watched the striped beast pace back daddy? They make them strong so the 
and forth feverishly on his padded animals can’t get out, don’t they?” 


C= Tutte and his six-year-old “No, son, he couldn’t,” Cyrus Tut- 





paws. It was feeding-time, and the odor “Yes, they do. They are very strong.” 
of raw meat had already reached the “Stronger even than tigers?” Henry’s 
ravenous animals, as evidenced by their eyes were still big and the demand was 
noisy roaring. made breathlessly. 


The lithe black-and-yellow body of “Yes, son.” Again Cyrus Tuttle tried 
the big Bengal tiger quivered with im- to move on but Henry held back. He 
patience. The tail switched from side to _ felt his father’s reluctance to discuss ti- 
side and the big, glaring eyes fixed the gers, and his next question was asked 
door by which the raw meat must enter. almost apologetically—a cajoling smile 
At that moment he symbolized the fe- on his lips, as if to tell his father that he 
rocity of hunger. asked it not through fear but just for 

Cyrus Tuttle felt his son’s hand “make-believe.” 
tighten in his, and looking down at the “If he did get out, daddy, what 
sensitive, mobile face he saw it fascinat- would he do?” 
ed—eyes big as if hypnotized, cheeks Behind them a boy of thirteen heard 
pale with repressed emotion. the question and it fired his imagina- 
The boy wasn’t in the circus tent at _ tion. 

all but far away in the tangled jungle “Oh, boy!” he spoke up enthusias- 
with the savage, striped beast barring _ tically. “What would he do? One big 
his path—snarling and showing its jump right into the crowd with those 
teeth; and Henry’s small back was run- claws of his! Rip! Bang! He’d tear ’em 
ning cold. Something of this reached up all right! Look at those big, yellow 
Cyrus Tuttle and he would have moved _ teeth! Say! If you ever got your head be- 
on but Henry held back, unwilling to tween those jaws!” 
leave yet. Cyrus Tuttle felt Henry’s hand clutch 

“Daddy, wait!” he begged. His voice his and grow moist with sudden per- 
was tense as he struggled to get back _spiration as the village boy’s vivid words 
from the fancied jungle and be normal, pictured the tiger’s escape. Wheeling 
but he couldn’t quite shake off the mys- sharply he silenced the graphic descrip- 
tery and fascination of the wild. “Dad- tion with a stern look at the boy and 
dy,” he said nervously, “daddy, he then spoke very emphatically to Henry. 
couldn’t get out, could he? Not even if “But he can’t get out, Henry! The 
he really tried?” cages are too strong. He can’t—so why 
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talk about it?” Then in a brisk and 
cheerful tone he said they better hurry 
along to the main tent lest they miss 
some of the real circus. 

But being pulled away from the ani- 
mals couldn’t banish from Henry’s 
mind the image of the great black-and- 
yellow-striped beast as it broke through 
the bars of its cage and leaped into the 
crowd with yellow fangs bared — 
spreading panic as it struck right and 
left with its terrible claws. He was still 
thinking about it that night at supper as 
his parents discovered by an abrupt 

uestion. 

“Daddy, what do tigers eat when 
they are wild?” And Cyrus Tuttle told 
him that he supposed they ate deer and 
antelope. 

“Raw, daddy, with blood on them?” 

“Yes,” his her admitted, “I sup- 
pose they do.” 

“Do they ever eat men, daddy, and 
little boys?” The pupils of Henry’s eyes 
began to dilate with the fascination of 
the gruesome topic. Cyrus Tuttle saw 
that and his reply was reluctant. 

“Why, son,” he said, “some tigers 
are supposed sometimes to eat men if 
they can’t eat anything else; but of 
course there aren’t any tigers in Amer- 
ica. You needn’t think about that sort of 
thing at all.” 

“Where do circuses get them, daddy ?” 

“Tn India.” 

“Is India far from here?” 

“Way, way across the ocean,’ Cyrus 
Tuttle assured him. “They couldn’t pos- 
sibly get to America even if they want- 
ed to.” 

“Don’t we have any bad animals in 
America, daddy ?” 

‘Not around here.” 

“Not even up in the mountains at 
High-Meadow Lake where we’re going 
camping?” Henry insisted. 
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“No, nothing. Absolutely nothing!” 
Cyrus Tuttle said emphatically. “And 
you’ve got to stop this business of 
frightening yourself with talk about 
imaginary animals or I shall have to re- 
fuse to take you at all. I don’t want a 
‘fraid-cat’ boy on a camping trip with 
me.” 

“All right, daddy. I’m not afraid, 
really. I just like to know things.” 
Henry looked very subdued. His big 
eyes were troubled as he looked at his 
father. “You'll let me go, won’t you, 
daddy?” And Cyrus Tuttle smiled 

uickly. 

“Of course I will when my boy talks 
like that. I thought we would start to- 
morrow morning early.” 

“Oh-h-h!” cried Henry eagerly. “To- 
morrow!” His face was alight with joy. 
“And can I take my knife and my 
hatchet?” 

“You certainly may,” his father told 
him. 

“And we'll make griddle-cakes and 
fry bacon and catch fish and do all our 
own cooking?” His face was shining 
bright. 

“Yes,” agreed Cyrus Tuttle, delight- 
ing in his enthusiasm. 

“And sleep on the ground like In- 
dians, and get up early?” 

“Yes.” 

“And can I sleep with my hatchet 
and my knife beside me?” Henry de- 
manded. Then his face fell with abrupt 
shyness as he caught the indulgent 
smile exchanged by his father and 
mother. With quick deprecation he 
added: “Just for fun, daddy—not be- 
cause I’m afraid.” 

“All right. You may do anything you 
want to.” 

“May I, mother?” Henry looked 
doubtfully at the latter, for he had 


learned that she was less given to free- 
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handed permissions of that sort. “And 
may I light fires and put wood on?” 

“You may if your father is there,” 
agreed Alice Tuttle cautiously. 

“Oh, daddy! Won’t it be fun! And 
mother can’t come because she is a girl 
and wouldn’t like it. She’d be afraid of 
spiders, wouldn’t she?” There was both 
triumphant superiority and regret in his 
voice. 

“We must walk all the way there,” 
his father stipulated, “and each one 
carry his pack.” 

“All right, daddy. How far will it 
be?” The reply was sturdy. 

“It’s about six miles up the moun- 
tains to High-Meadow Lake,” Cyrus 
Tuttle calculated. “Do you think you 
can walk that far?” 

“You'll let me sit down and rest, 
won’t you, daddy ?” 

“Yes,” agreed his father, “but there 
is to be no turning back once we start. 
You’ve got to be a man.” 

“All right. And will we carry a 
tent?” 

“Yes. We may stay there four or five 
days. It all depends on how good a 
camper you are—how much of a man. 
No ‘fraid-cats’ on this trip. Remember 
that.” 

“I know,” Henry answered stoutly. 

So next morning early they started, 
each with his pack strapped to his shoul- 
ders — Henry with his little ten-cent 
hatchet gripped in his hand. Alice Tut- 
tle followed them to the gate. 

“Good-by, mother,” Henry said in a 
very brave voice, the braver perhaps to 
conceal a sudden trepidation that swept 
over him at the last minute—perhaps 
also because in his mother’s eyes he had 
caught the glisten of tears. ““Good-by.” 

“Good-by, precious. Be mother’s big 
boy—and careful not to cut yourself.” 
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Then they were really off—passing 
the circus grounds on their way. The 
big tents had disappeared in the night. 
Just a few last circus trucks with gilded 
woodwork were still on the grounds. 
Henry looked in surprise. 

“Where have they gone to, daddy?” 

“Gone to another town. They pack 
up at night and move early in the morn- 
ing. I suppose if we should go down to 
the railroad-station we would find 
their special circus train getting ready 
to leave.” 

“Do they put the animals on the 
train, daddy ?” 

“Yes.” 

“In their cages?” 

“T suppose so. I have never seen them 
loaded.” 

“Oh.” Henry’s mind was immedi- 
ately busy with the probable method of 
loading wild animals on to trains. There 
were no more questions until they had 
reached the foot-hills of the mountain 
and had begun to go up the old wood 
trail that led to High-Meadow Lake. 
Then he asked: 

“Do you know the way, daddy?” 

“Just follow the trail straight along.” 

“You couldn’t get lost in the moun- 
tains, could you?” 

“Not very well,” Cyrus Tuttle told 
him. “All you have to do is keep on the 
wood road all the time—and if you go 
down-hill it will take you home.” 

“T wouldn’t be afraid if I were lost,” 
Henry announced. 

“That’s right. Never be afraid. Al- 
ways keep cool and use your head. You 
won't get lost if you do.” 

“T know.” 

Silence for a while as they went up 
the steep trail. Sometimes, from the 
habit of home, Henry’s hand sought his 
father’s, but then it loosed itself again 
and the boy walked sturdily alone— 
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eyes flitting here and there, ears listen- 
ing to forest noises. He was back in the 
mysterious jungles of India again, look- 
ing for tigers. His ten-cent hatchet was 
gripped tight. 

“Daddy,” he hazarded after a time, 
“daddy, would you be afraid of a tiger 
if you met him in the woods?” And 
Cyrus Tuttle laughed good-naturedly. 

“Well, son, I suppose I would be— 
but there aren’t any tigers to be afraid 
of.” 

“What would you do if you did meet 
one and he came for you?” 

“T don’t know,” said his father. “I 
suppose I would try to get out of his 
way. Maybe I would build a fire. I think 
tigers are afraid of fire.” 

“Would they be afraid of a ’lectric 
flash-light like yours, daddy?” 

“Well, I think they might if you 
flashed it in their eyes.” 

“Could you run as fast as a tiger?” 

“No, I’m afraid not.” Cyrus Tuttle 
looked anxiously at his son, realizing 
that the little chap was at the fascinat- 
ing game of frightening himself again. 
“Now listen, Henry,” he said sharply. 
“Stop talking and thinking about tigers 
any more. There aren’t any here and 
they couldn’t possibly get here.” 

“I know, daddy,” Henry answered 
with quick submission. But Cyrus Tut- 
tle, watching him from the corner of 
his eye, could see the boy’s eyes shifting 
about through the trees—seeking for 
places where wild animals might be 
concealed. After a while, however, 
Henry’s face was lifted up trustfully to 
his father’s. “There really isn’t any- 
thing in these woods that could hurt us, 
is there, daddy?” 

“No, son, there is nothing. That’s 
the way I like to have you talk. We are 
just going to have a fine camping trip 
and not worry about animals, aren't 
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we? Even if we think about them, we 
are going to be reasonable and brave 
and tell ourselves they just don’t exist.” 

“Yes.” The boy’s face was full of 
comradely trust. ““We aren’t afraid, are 
we? We wouldn’t be afraid even if 
there were real animals.” 

After that there was no more talk of 
terrifying things. Hunger came and 
they ate. Thirst came and they drank 
from a spring—lying on their bellies 
and burying their mouths and noses in 
the fresh water. 

“This is fun, isn’t it, daddy? When 
will we be there?” 

The boy was tired. Cyrus Tuttle saw 
him shifting his pack to ease shoulders 
that ached—but never a word came 
from him, nor did his father offer sym- 
pathy. That was part of the camping 
test. 

Finally they reached High-Meadow 
Lake—a clear, cold little pond cupped 
in the hills up above the Hudson River. 
If it hadn’t been for the shrill sound of 
a locomotive whistle that was suddenly 
blown up to them over the mountains 
from the railroad that skirted the river 
down below, they might have imagined 
themselves far away from civilization. 
Henry pricked his ears at sound of it. 

“What was that, daddy?” 

“The trains whistling.” 

“Maybe it’s the circus train, daddy.” 

“Maybe.” Cyrus Tuttle consulted his 


watch. “Yes,” he assented, “it probably | 


is the circus train. There are no pas 

senger-trains at this hour.” He paused 

and listened as the whistle blew again— 

long and loud with a series of short 

whistles after it. “But I can’t imagine,” 

he added, “‘why they keep it up that 

> 

way. 

“Sounds like a fire-alarm, daddy.” 
“Yes, it does a little,” Cyrus Tuttle 

admitted. “I suppose circus trains make 
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a lot of noise to attract attention. Well,” 
he said as the insistent whistling kept 
up its series of long and short signals, “I 
think we'd better get busy and prepare 
our tent.” 

Together they set up their piece of 
canvas in the form of a three-sided shel- 
ter, and gathered leaves and pine-nee- 
dles for beds. Then they hunted for 
worms to bait their hooks, the father 
pulling up rocks and stumps while 
Henry picked up the worms with nim- 
ble fingers. He went at it a little gin- 
gerly at first but with gathering courage 
as he discovered that the squirming 
things did not hurt. 

“Will you put my worms on for me, 
daddy ?”” The question came hesitantly 
—reluctant to ask anything that might 
be considered unmanly. “They are so 
wriggly. I'm afraid of hurting them,” 
he excused himself. 

“All right,” Cyrus Tuttle agreed. 
“Only I want you to watch daddy and 
learn how. Daddy doesn’t enjoy putting 
worms on either but he does it just the 
same. If you want to be a real fisherman 
you must bait your own hook.” 

Silence then except for an occasional 
excited whisper from Henry to say that 
he felt a bite. They no longer paid any 
attention to the shrill whistling that had 
been going on for nearly an a now 
down over the mountains to the rail- 
road-track. Then a joyous cry from 
Henry and a face of triumph as he flung 
his first fish up onto the oo. 

“Daddy! I caught a great big one! 
Look at him, daddy!” 

Cyrus Tuttle smiled sympathetically 
at the boy’s delight and he watched 
with pride as Henry .even screwed u 
courage to take the fish off the hoo 
himself. When it came to cleaning the 
fish with his beautiful, bone-handled 
knife, Henry was eagerness itself, but 
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his joy was at its height when, with the 
sun setting, they built their crude fire- 
place of stones and began frying their 
fish over the crackling flames. 

“TIsn’t it fun, daddy?” The little face 
glowed with enthusiasm and happy ad- 
venture, and Cyrus Tuttle decided con- 
tentedly that bear had been banished 
from the boy’s mind for that night at 
least. He seemed to be entirely uncon- 
scious of the falling darkness, whereas 
at home darkness had always spelled 
terror to Henry. He would never go to 
bed alone. 

Quiet had come down over the deep- 
ly shadowed lake. The noisy whistling 
of the locomotive had ceased. Cyrus 
Tuttle was fully satisfied over his ex- 
periment in camping with Henry. It 
was making a man of the too imagina- 
tive youngster. 

Suddenly, however, the father saw 
Henry’s eyes fix on a distant rock. The 
cheeks went pale. The lips trembled 
and Cyrus Tuttle saw the boy’s throat 
muscles contract in that gulp » bad comes 
of terror. Henry faced his father with 
dilated eyes. His voice shook as he cried 
out: 

“Daddy! Daddy! I saw a tiger!” 
In an instant he was in his father’s 
arms, trying to hide his face in the pa- 
ternal neck—not crying but shaking 
with fear. 

“Son, son!” Cyrus Tuttle soothed. 
“Tt couldn’t have been a tiger. Didn’t 
daddy tell you that there are no tigers 
here and that they couldn’t possibly get 
here.” He laughed with gentle derision. 
“Now show me where it was and we 
will go there, and daddy will show you 
that it couldn’t have been a tiger.” 

“I don’t want to go, daddy. I’m 
afraid.” 

Cyrus Tuttle got to his feet, taking 
Henry’s hand in his, and tried to lead 
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him toward the big rock, but Henry 
held back—face ashen and eyes filled 
with hysterical terror. 

“I don’t want to go! Don’t make me 
go, daddy!” He was gasping and shak- 
ing with dread, so his father abandoned 
the attempt. 

“But you understand, don’t you, that 
it really couldn’t have been a tiger? You 
know daddy wouldn’t lie to you!” 

“What could it have been?” Henry 
still clung tight to his father. 

“It might have been a dog — but 
probably it wasn’t anything at all.” 

“It looked like a tiger, daddy.” Hen- 
ry was striving hard to be calm and 
reasonable. “I really think it was a ti- 
ger.” His big brown eyes looked ear- 
nestly into his father’s through a glaze 
of tears, and he tried to still the quiver 
of his mouth. “Couldn’t we go home, 
daddy, to mother?” 

“Now, son,” Cyrus Tuttle argued 
with gentle reproach, “don’t you re- 
member daddy said there was to be 
no turning back once we started. No 
‘fraid-cats’ on our camping trip. I 
want my boy to be brave—and it is 
brave to do anything when you are 
afraid to do it; so we are going to stay 
here to-night and you are going to be 
perfectly safe because you know there 
couldn’t be a tiger up here. Aren’t 
you?” 

There was a moment of hesitation. 
Cyrus Tuttle could see by the tense look 
of dread in those dilated pupils, by the 
quiver of the sensitive mouth and the 
“wornd of the cheeks that Henry was 

aving a battle to be courageous. Then 
a smile—a brave smile that was meant 
to reassure his father—was forced to the 
trembling lips. 

“All right, daddy,” he said. Then 
more sturdily: “It’s a good thing moth- 
er isn’t here, isn’t it? She would be 
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afraid, wouldn’t she? But I wouldn’t be 
afraid even if it was a real tiger, would 
you? I’ve got a knife and a hatchet.” 

Henry gave just one more look at the 
tiger-rock and then sat down beside the 
fire again—naively trying not to let his 
father see that he was shifting his 
place so that the latter would be be- 
tween him and the rock. His appetite 
was gone, however. Cyrus Tuttle noted 
it and determined to make the boy for- 
get if he could. 

“Let’s go down to the spring and get 
some water,” he suggested presently, 
getting up from the fire and taking 
Henry’s hand in his. 

The sun was well set by then and 
darkness falling rapidly. The father saw 
Henry give one covert glance over his 
shoulder in the direction of the now 
almost obliterated tiger-rock, but he 
made no protest. He was trying hard to 
master his fear—to keep it to himself. 


“You are daddy’s brave boy,” Cyrus | 


Tuttle said encouragingly as they ste 
ped away from the fire into the dark- 
ness. The next instant he tripped—the 


toe of his boot having caught under the 


loop of an outgrown root—and he was 
flung forward to the ground with vio- 
lence. In falling, a jagged rock struck 
his shin and there was a dull “plop.” 
Cyrus Tuttle’s leg was broken, bout 
for a moment he didn’t realize it. When 
he moved, trying to disengage the still 
entangled toe, the broken bone ends 


scraped the raw nerves, and a cry of [ 


agony broke from his lips. 

“Daddy! Daddy!” wailed Henry at 
the sound. “Did you hurt yourself?” 

“Yes, son,” Cyrus Tuttle answered 
with exaggerated calm, for he didn't 
want to frighten the boy. “I’ve hurt my- 
self rather badly. I’m afraid you'll have 
to help daddy.” 

The very calmness of his father’s 
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voice, and the fact that he did not get 
up but lay inert where he had fallen, 
brought a flashing intuition of calamity 
to Henry. 

“What’s the matter, daddy?” he 
cried. “Why don’t you get up?” The 
poor little voice was thrilling with 

anic. 

“I’ve broken my leg, son,” Cyrus 
Tuttle told him quietly, “and I can’t get 
up because it hurts me too much, but 
daddy will be all right if you can help 
him.” 

“What shall I do?” Henry was stead- 


ier at once. “Poor daddy!” he added 


sympathetically. “Is it broken right off ? 
Won’t you have any more leg?” 

“No, dear, it isn’t broken right off. 
My leg is still there but the bone inside 
is broken. I want you to see if you can 
get daddy’s foot out from under that 
root.” 

“All right.” 

In the darkness Henry’s fingers took 
} hold of the tight-caught foot and pulled 
| to loosen it. With the jarring of the 
broken bone ends the sweat poured out 
all over the body of Cyrus Tuttle and, 

in spite of him, a low moan escaped his 
> lips. Henry let go the foot with a fright- 
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“Daddy! Daddy! I didn’t mean it!” 
he sobbed—and stronger than his suf- 
fering there rose in Cyrus Tuttle a sen- 
sation of choking tenderness for the 
boy’s pathetic remorse. 

“I know you didn’t, Henry,” he 
said, swallowing the lump that had 
risen to his throat. “You were helping 
§ daddy. Did you get it out?” 

“No, daddy. I was afraid,” Henry 
said miserably. 

“Ts it a big root, son?” 

“Not very big, daddy.” Henry was 
making a strong effort to control the 





ather’s MQuaver in his voice. “Maybe I could 
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cut it with my knife. I think I could— 
if you opened it for me. It’s a sharp 
knife, isn’t it, daddy?” 

“Yes, it’s a dandy, son. Be careful 
not to cut yourself.” 

““Wouldn’t mother be surprised if 
she could see me?” Henry said with a 
note of pride as, in the darkness, he be- 
gan cutting sturdily. “I’m glad it’s so 
sharp. I can really help you, can’t I?” 

“Yes, son.” 

“It’s almost cut now, daddy.” His 
voice was quite cheery. “There!” he 
cried after another few minutes. “Now 
you can pull your foot out.” 

Cyrus Tuttle pulled himself to a sit- 
ting position, and knew by the pain it 
caused him that something more than 
a simple fracture had taken place. He 
suspected that the bone had pierced the 
flesh. 

“Can you walk now, daddy?” Henry 
asked eagerly, naively unsuspecting of 
the real significance of a broken leg. 

“No, dear, daddy can’t walk. He 
won’t be able to walk until a doctor has 
made the broken bones grow together.” 
Cyrus Tuttle felt a wave of weakness 
and nausea sweeping over him, nor was 
he able to keep back a groan. 

“Oh, daddy,” pleaded Henry tearful- 
ly, “does it hurt very much?” 

“Pretty bad, son. Just don’t talk to 
daddy for a minute, please.” 

“All right, daddy.” The tone was 
beautifully sweet. Then for a few min- 
utes there was silence while Cyrus Tut- 
tle lay in pain—wondering what he 
was going to do. But the silence could 
not last. It was too much for Henry’s 
troubled state of mind. “Daddy,” he 
whispered. “Are you better now, dad- 
dy?” 

“No, dear,” his father answered, re- 
alizing that it was better for Henry to 


understand the truth. “Daddy’s leg 
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can’t get any better right away. He 
needs a doctor to fix it. He’s going to 
try to get back to the tent now—and 
you mustn’t mind if he groans a little. 
He just can’t help it.” : 

It was excruciating work, that, drag- 
ging the broken leg along the ground— 
hitching along between gasps and 
groans, and trying for the sake of the 
distressed Henry not to show his full 
misgivings-—but Cyrus Tuttle reached 
the canvas shelter and the fire at last. 
The nausea was very bad, however, and 
he desired water. 

“Do you think, Henry, that you 
could go alone to the spring for some 
water?” he asked. “Daddy feels faint. 
Take the pail and the flash-light.” 

“Yes, daddy.” Henry’s response was 
quick and eager. He found flash and 
pail and started off. Then he hesitated. 
“Daddy,” he asked, “would it be all 
right if I took my hatchet too? I’m not 
afraid,” he added hastily, ““only—only 
I just like to have it.” 

“Yes, dear,” Cyrus Tuttle told him 
gently. “Take your hatchet.” 

The sound of Henry’s feet grew dim- 
mer in the darkness. Then: 

“I’m all right, daddy,” came his 
high-pitched voice. “I won’t be long.” 
Then again: “I’m at the spring, dad- 
dy.” And Cyrus Tuttle knew the little 
fellow was bolstering up his courage by 
keeping contact by voice—so he kept 
calling back cheerfully too. 

“All right, son. Don’t hurry.” 

“I’m coming back now, daddy. Can 
you see my light?” 

“Yes, I see it.” 

“Here I am.” This was close at hand, 
and in another moment he was back 
beside his father. Then with eager so- 
licitude, he found their tin cup,*dipped 
it full from the pail of water, and held it 
to Cyrus Tuttle’s lips. 
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“Thank you, son.” He held up his 
hand and Henry put his warm little 
palm into it. It was a moment of very 
close communion between father and 
son. In Henry’s brown eyes there welled 
up sudden tears of intense love. These 
he dashed aside with his sleeve, how- 
ever, and in the darkness they passed 
unseen. He had no suspicion that his 
father’s eyes were also moist. 

For several minutes the two remain- 
ed like that in perfect silence. Cyrus 
Tuttle was considering the gravity of 
their situation and wondering grimly 
what they could do. Henry also was 
thinking—making big decisions for a 
six-year-old boy, driving his imagina- 
tion to obey his will and reaching with 
it courageous heights which his mother 
would not have believed possible for her 
timid boy. 

“You can’t get home, daddy, can 
you?” he demanded abruptly. “Not 
even if I help you?” 

“Well,” Cyrus Tuttle admitted re- 
luctantly, “I don’t know yet how I am 
going to manage it.” 

_ you think anybody will find 
us! 

“Not likely, Henry.” 

“Will your leg get worse, daddy, if 
the doctor doesn’t come right away?” 
asked the boy with queer intuition. 

“Well, son, it may,” Cyrus Tuttle 
admitted slowly. “I don’t know just 
what happens to broken legs when the 
doctor doesn’t fix them right away. 
Daddy may get feverish, but you must- 
n’t be worried if he does.”’ The father 
was trying to prepare his son for the 
complications he feared would result. 
Already the leg was swelling painfully. 

Silence again while Henry’s hand 
rested warmly in his father’s. Then sud- 
denly the boy spoke with startling reso 


lution. 
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“Daddy, I could walk home and get 
mother.”’ His child’s mind had worked 
logically to the one best thing to do— 


| something Cyrus Tuttle would never 


have asked of him, but a thrill of pride 
went through him at the sturdy offer, 
and he desired—not for himself but for 
Henry’s own moral sake—that the boy 
might accomplish the deed. 

“Son,” he answered him quietly, “‘you 
are a very brave boy to offer to go. I am 
very proud of you. Mother will be too.” 

“Could I take the ’lectric flash-light, 
daddy ?”” 

“Certainly.” 

“And my hatchet? Tigers are afraid 
of hatchets, aren’t they? You don’t 
mind my wanting to take my hatchet, 
do you, daddy?” he asked with quick 
apology. “I’m not afraid, daddy. Any- 
way 1 can shine the ’lectric flash-light 
in their eyes if they come for me. And 
the road is straight down. I remember. 
There aren’t any ways to go wrong, are 
there? Just down the hill all the time 
till I reach the bottom. Then I know 
where I am.” He spoke with a cheery 
tone that was meant to be manly. 

“Straight down, son. You can’t get 
los. There aren’t any side roads. You 
are daddy’s fine big boy.” 

“You won’t mind being alone, will 
you, daddy?” There was a tremor in 
Henry’s voice that he could not control, 
but the darkness concealed from his 
father the pallor of fear occasioned by 
the tricks his imagination was playing 
on him—visions of leaping beasts. “I’m 
your big brave boy, aren't I, daddy?” 
he concluded. 

“Yes, you are,” Cyrus Tuttle answer- 
ed warmly, also glad of the darkness 
which concealed the lump he sud- 
denly had to swallow. “You are daddy’s 
ety best boy. No ‘fraid-cat’ about you. 

other will be proud of you.” 
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“She'll be surprised, won’t she, when 
I come walking in all alone? It'll be 
kind of fun, daddy, to surprise her.” 

Henry was trying to put into the back- 
ground the pictures his imagination 
was conjuring up. “Where is the flash- 
light, daddy? I guess I’ll go now.” 

“Here it is, son,” Cyrus Tuttle said 
cheerfully, as if he had no suspicion of 
the boy’s struggle. “Don’t frighten 
mother about me. Don’t tell her about 
my groans. Just say I broke my leg but 
am all right.” 

“All right, daddy. Good-by, daddy.” 
Two little arms went about Cyrus Tut- 
tle’s neck, and a quivering mouth kiss- 
ed his. There was a catch in the voice as 
the actual parting came, and Cyrus Tut- 
tle feared a breakdown. His own eyes 
were smarting and that lump was 
up in his throat again. He had a qualm 
at letting that courageous lad go off into 
the darkness alone—knowing how he 
feared it, and the father clung to Hen- 
ry’s childish body, the impulse strong 
in him to keep him back, but before he 
could speak the boy said ruggedly: “It’s 
going to be fun, isn’t it, daddy? All 
alone with just a light and a hatchet? 
And I'll have my knife in my pocket, 
too, only I won't use it. You needn’t 
worry.” 

“I won’t worry,” Cyrus Tuttle as- 
sured him. “I know you are all right.” 

“And tigers can’t swim across the big 
ocean, can they?” 

“No, son. You really, really don’t 
have to think about tigers. There can’t 
be any in these mountains. You know 
daddy wouldn’t let you go if there 
were. 

“I know. I’m not afraid. Maybe it 
was a dog I saw on the big rock—only 
it looked like a tiger—all yellow and 
black stripes—and it jumped down 
kind of soft and funny the way the one 





7O 
at the circus did. I won’t be gone long, 
daddy. I’ll run all the way if I can.” 

“Good-by, son.” 

“Good-by, daddy.” 

Henry turned his back resolutely, 
sending the beam of his flash-light out 
before him along the path that led to 
the wood road. His father watched the 
little figure stride away and blend into 
the night, the brave feet crackling on 
the dry twigs. 

“Good-by, daddy.” Henry’s voice 
carried clear and resolute from the trail. 
“Can you hear me, daddy ?” 

“Yes, son. Good-by.” 

Twice more Henry and his father 
shouted, and then their voices could no 
longer span the distance. They were 
separated beyond recall. A desolate feel- 
ing of loneliness swept over Cyrus Tut- 
tle at that, and he knew Henry was 
probably experiencing the same emo- 
tion but far more poignantly. His heart 
filled with remorse and misgiving. 
Poor, brave little shaver! Would he have 
the courage to go on? 

Straining his ears, Cyrus Tuttle lay 
listening — hoping, wishing that he 
might hear Henry come running back. 
But there was no sound—just the swish 
of an evening breeze stirring the tree- 

‘tops. And his anxiety grew. He should- 
n't have let Henry go. He knew his 
wife wouldn’t have permitted him to— 
and yet it was a wonderful test. Won- 
derful ! 

Those sturdy little legs! The hatchet 
grasped in the small fist! And the pre- 
cious knife in his pocket! Cyrus Tuttle’s 
heart swelled. His throat felt tight and 
his eyes stung. Brave little lad! The 
father pictured him as he must be strid- 
ing along down the dark trail—stum- 
bling, getting up, flashing his light 
ahead, gripping his hatchet—his im- 
agination manufacturing tigers behind 
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every dark patch. Blessed, blessed bo 
His mother would be surprised. 

Suddenly a big, lithe, yellow-and 
black-striped form leaped over a seven- 
foot bush and stood in the flickering 
light of Cyrus Tuttle’s fire. Gleaming 
eyes, a switching tail, square head with 
ears flattened back! The terrible yellow 
fangs of a great Bengal tiger! A snarl 
that sent Cyrus Tuttle’s blood cold and 
tore a scream of terror from his lips! 
Then the beast was gone—bounding 
off along the wood trail that Henry had 
taken. The father could hear the light 
thud! thud! of the padded paws; then 
a sniff and the long-drawn, hungry 
whine that told him the tiger had pick- 
ed up the fresh scent of the boy Henry 
Another light snapping of a twig as he 
ran down the road! And silence. 

Cyrus Tuttle’s courage broke—an’ 
he shouted hoarsely: 

“Son! Son!” But Henry was beyon 
the reach of his father’s voice—a hun 
gry tiger trailing him. Still Cyrus Tut 
tle called, sick with horror, shuddering 
and sweating: “Son! Son!” 

He began dragging himself along the 
ground down the trail, his broken leg 
dragging and bumping the roots and 
stones, moaning, gritting his teeth, call- 
ing to Henry. Frantic, he saw the child 
ish body mangled, torn to shreds, de- 
voured—just as they had watched the 
beasts rend and devour their raw meat 
at the circus. 

Cyrus Tuttle recalled then the mad, 
hysterical whistling of the locomotive 
that morning — signalling, spreading 
the alarm that a tiger had escaped from 
the circus train. A careless attendant, 
the fury and sudden fearful strength 
of the great Bengal tiger! A leap to the 
ground from the moving train! 

Henry’s tiger had been real. Cyrus 
Tuttle shut his eyes and groaned as he 
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“Good-by, Daddy.” 


From a painting by Paul Martin. 
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recalled his own foolish words of reas- 
surance that it couldn’t be a tiger. 

“Son! Son!” he shouted in anguish. 
Overwhelmed, sick with dread, he lay 
in the trail and listened for the tiger’s 
snarling whine to repeat itself. But no 
sound came. 

Perhaps already the beast had drawn 
near Henry. Perhaps already he was 
creeping, belly to the ground, preparing 
for his spring! The vision was horribly 
vivid and Cyrus Tuttle groaned through 
teeth that were gritted. 

On again he went—hitching him- 
self, dragging the agonized leg, sweat- 
ing with pain and nausea, yet almost 
unconscious of it all—his mind with 
the fine little lad who was hurrying 
bravely down the hill to bring assis- 
tance. 

Gasping and crying now! Calling 
out! Blaspheming! Henry’s name torn 
constantly from his lips, accusing him- 
self for not having listened to the boy’s 
repeated statement that he had seen a 
tiger. 

“Henry! Henry!” 

Three-quarters of an hour passed like 
that, during which Cyrus Tuttle drag- 
ged his mutilated leg over the rough 
trail, seeking vainly to overtake his son. 
Then suddenly he heard men’s voices 
behind him, coming down the wood 
road that he had just passed over. There 
was also the yap of a dog. Lights ap- 
peared and the men’s voices became 
words. 

“He’s getting the scent hot now. 
He’s pulling hard.” Then an excited 
exclamation: “God! There’s a man ly- 
ing in the road! From the camp back 
there! The tiger must have got him!” 

There was a clatter of feet and the 
men surrounded Cyrus Tuttle. He un- 
derstood at once that they were men 
from the circus who were hunting the 





tiger with the dog. They had followed 
the spoor up over the mountains from 
the railroad. Breathlessly they question- 
ed him. 

“Down the trail!” he begged. “My 
boy is down the trail! All alone! The 
tiger smelled him! Hurry!” He saw the 
ghastly shake of one man’s head—the 
furtive look. ““Hurry!”’ he shouted. 

“The dog is pulling,” one of them 
said. “Maybe we ain’t too late.” But 
Cyrus Tuttle knew he believed it was 
too late. 

The men hurried off, following in 
the lead of the eager dog who was 
straining at his leash. Directly down the 
road. The scent was fresh and the dog 
whined. The last Cyrus Tuttle heard 
was the dog’s sharp yelp of satisfaction 
as he picked up an odor that told him 
the tiger was near. Then for nearly an 
hour—a horrible, horrible hour—the 
father lay exhausted in the wood road, 
straining his ears for sounds of their 
return; and all the time his imagination 
was at work visualizing scenes that 
made him shiver and curse. 

Finally there came the flash of a lan- 
tern and Cyrus Tuttle saw one of the 
men coming back up the trail. His feet 
lagged. Beside Cyrus Tuttle he stopped. 
His arm reached out and he put a bone- 
handled knife into the father’s hand. 

“We found it in the road,” he said 
pityingly. “Guess it belonged to your 
boy—but there was no sign of /im.” 
He broke off as if he found it hard to 
tell the rest. 

Cyrus Tuttle felt a deathly faintness 
sweep over him. 

“Go on,” he managed to say. “Tell 
me.” 

*“‘Well”—the man cleared his throat 
—“the dog left the road there and we 
trailed the tiger to a cave in the rocks.” 
Cyrus Tuttle felt the world swaying 
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about him, but he had to ask one more 
uestion. 

“And was there any sign of—of— 
my boy—inside the cave?” His voice 
broke and turned into a strangled cry. 

“Nobody can’t get into the cave 
now,” the circus man told him. “We 
wouldn’t none of us dare. In the morn- 
ing when more help comes we'll be 
able to make the tiger come out and 
catch him in a net. We’ve got the en- 
trance netted now.” 

“Help me to get up on my foot,” 
Cyrus Tuttle said. “Take me to the 
cave.” 

“Tt ain’t no use, mister. You would- 
n’t find nothing—now.” 

Then Cyrus Tuttle’s shoulders began 
to shake and the circus man laid a 
rough hand on them—pity in the 
touch, but there was nothing he knew 
how to say to a man who was sobbing 
with the agonized sounds that Cyrus 
Tuttle was making. They were torn 
from his breast and seemed to wrench 
his very heart loose with them—and 
ever before his eyes the vision of a 
bloodthirsty tiger with the limp form 
of a small boy held between the great 
jaws—the beast bounding off the trail 
into the woods until a cave was found 
into which he could retreat with his 
kill. 

Cyrus Tuttle’s hand clasped with 
frantic tenderness about the little bone- 
handled knife and he seemed almost to 
feel again the soft, warm palm of his son. 

*‘How soon will more men come?” 
he managed to ask. “To open the 
cave?” 

“We've sent already for more men 
and a truck.” He broke off to listen. 
“Seems like I heard an auto now,” he 
exclaimed. 

“With more men you can do some- 
thing right away?” Cyrus Tuttle asked. 
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“We'll try, mister—but you’ve got 
to understand—” His voice trailed off 
into pitying silence. 

On came the sound of the automo- 
bile, toiling up the uneven wood road, 
the sound of the engine growing con- 
stantly more clear. After a time the two 
men began to see flashes of the head- 
lights, and then it swung around a turn, 
throwing the blinding glare directly on 
them. 

“Hey!” shouted the circus man way- 
ing his arms. “Slow up!” 

The motor roared for a second and 
then stopped. In the silence there came 
the ~ ery voice of a child. 

“It’s daddy, Doctor Price, and an- 
other man with him.” 

“Son!”’ Cyrus Tuttle called wildly. 
“Son!” 

“I’m coming, daddy.” There was the 
patter of feet and the bobbing of an 
electric torch as Henry ran forward. 
Then two arms were flung about Cyrus 
Tuttle’s neck and he held the dear, 
slender body of his son close to him, 
while tears rolled down his cheeks. 

“Are you crying, daddy?” 

“Yes, darling. I’m so glad to see 
you.” 

There came a sniffle from Henry at 
that and the arms clasped his father 
tighter. 

“I didn’t know you ever cried,” he 
sobbed, a mixture of relief and disil- 
lusionment in his voice. “I wanted to, 
but wouldn’t let them come.” Another 
convulsive hug and sob. “And, daddy, 
that dog followed me all the way down 
the mountain. I thought it was a tiger 
and was afraid; but I knew it was only 
a dog, daddy, because you said it could- 
n’t be a tiger—so I told him to go home, 
and flashed my light in his eyes—and 
then I threw a stone at him, daddy, and 
he did go home. Was I brave, daddy?” 
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“Yes, you were, son. You are daddy’s 
big boy.” Cyrus Tuttle could hardly 
articulate the words. 

“But I was afraid, daddy. Do you 
mind?” 

“No, son, that’s why you were brave. 
And where is mother ?” 

“I didn’t tell mother, daddy. I just 
went right to Doctor Price and told 
him. I didn’t want to scare mother. 
She’s just a girl, isn’t she? And she 
might have seen the dog, too, and 


thought it was a tiger—and then she’d 
have been afraid. Was that all right, 
daddy ?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“I’m glad.” Henry’s voice was very 
stout and cheery. Suddenly, however, 
the note changed to a despairing wail, 
while his hands sought frantically in 
trouser-pockets. “Daddy! Daddy!’”’ he 
cried, “I’ve lost my—my _ bea-u-tiful 
knife, my nuh-new knife with the bone 
handle. Oh, daddy! Do you mind?” 


The Three-Bottle Story 


BY MURIEL MOORE 


aT GoopuHuE was lazy. He was de- 

L liberately lazy, he cultivated his 
laziness, relished it, delighted in 

it, was proud of it. He was not indolent 
or inactive; not janguorous, heavy, idle; 
not these! He was lazy. Too lazy to own 
anything beyond a bevy clothes and a 
typewriter, he explained that he was too 
lazy to die, and the typewriter kept him 
from starvation. When there was no 
coin left in his pockets he went to see 
the Editor. Leaning against the office 
door, saving himself the trouble of get- 
ting up after sitting down, he inquired: 

‘““‘What’s it to be this time?” 

“Oh, one bottle ought to do it, Lat.” 

There were one-bottle stories and 
three-bottle stories. 

“Can you let me have it in a week ?” 

“Sure.” 

Back in his room in a West Side 
boarding-house near the river Lat Good- 
hue took the typewriter out of its case, 





went over it carefully, inked, tapped, 
dusted, polished; then set many pack- 
ages of cheap cigarettes on the table, 
matches, a glass, long sheets of blue 
paper, and the bottle. Now that every- 
thing was ready, he lay down on the 
bed. He could never decide which ob- 
ject in the room was most distasteful to 
him. Was it the chocolate-and-gold 
wall-paper, or the elaborately framed 
engraving of the “Stag at Bay,” or the 
reen plush rocking-chair on a set 
oes to keep it from swaying too far 
(so like most people’s minds), or per- 
haps the brown portiéres that reminded 
him of liquid mud, or did he most 
loathe the clammy lace curtains at the 
window? The effort of deciding wea- 
ried him. He closed his eyes. There was 
a knock at the door. 
“Come in,” he called. His landlady 
stood in the doorway. “It’s Mr. Herzog 
on the phone,” she explained. “He 
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wants you to go out to dinner with 
him.” Lat shook his head. She saw the 
writing-table, the whiskey; also his 
boots on her clean bedspread. She sigh- 
ed. That sigh was one of Lat Goodhue’s 
great personal triumphs. 

“What’ll I say?” 

He made a gesture of indifference. 

“T'll tell him you’re busy,” she de- 
cided, and closed the door. 

As soon as it was too late he was 
sorry. He could hear her down-stairs 
telling Jake that he was busy. When- 
ever  & telephoned she filled the house 
with clamor. How noisy the woman 
was! He’d been a fool to refuse. It 
amused him to dine with Herzog, to 
puzzle and baffle him through an eve- 
ning. For Jake Herzog was ambitious. 
He wanted much, very much; nearly 
everything he saw. Fortunately, Jake 
saw only what with luck and persever- 
ance he might acquire. Lat mournfully 
examined the carpet. Who planned 
such carpets, made designs for such 
roses, chose such colors? Somebody 
ought to be shot at dawn. There were 
men with half his talent who made 
money, lots of money, writing. If he 
would work—that was what Jake said. 
He answered that he was too lazy. It 
was his right, wasn’t it? Nobody de- 
pendent on him. He’d never married. 
Great Scott! If he had married! He left 
it to other men to desire and possess in 
ceaseless rotation. If he died in a room 
with purple machine-woven roses on 
the floor, it was his own affair. 

It was getting late. Lat got up from 
the bed. What should he write about? 
There would have been so much to say 
had he not known that everything had 
been said; he was thousands of years too 
late. Why not open the bottle? He did 
it carefully and sniffed the contents. 


Excellent! Jim never failed him. Lat 
Goodhue sat down, poured out a half- 
glass, gulped; instantly he became alert, 
the story that for days had been a vague 
dream in the back of his mind was clear 
and vivid to his imagination. Eagerly 
his fingers sought the keys of the type- 
writer... . 

A voice was saying, “Coffee, here’s 
your coffee,” and he knew that it was 
morning. The familiar room was hazy 
to him; filled with the fog of semiun- 
consciousness. Through it he heard the 
booming voice of his landlady as a sailor 
hears the roar of surf and by the volume 
of sound guesses how near he is to dan- 
ger. He managed to raise the cup to his 
lips without spilling and drank in chok- 
ing swallows. He could not yet distin- 
guish his landlady’s words, but he 
knew by the bellowed andante of her 
reproach that all was well. As usual, she 
was picking up the scattered pages of 
manuscript that littered the floor and 
putting them in a neat pile on the bu- 
reau. He hoped Jim would be pleased, 
that it was one of his amusing stories. 
Later he would read it and perhaps 
make a few changes; now, of course, he 
couldn’t for the life of him remember 
a word he had written. He never could 
remember! He closed his eyes, the 
empty cup slid into the hollow of his 
hip, the clamorous voice became a bell 
ringing very far off, tolling the waves. 
It would be a clear day and he would go 
sailing . . . if the wind held, the fog 
would lift. . .. 

Four times, five times, a year Lat 
Goodhue needed cash and wrote under 
the urge of hunger and the stimulus of 
whiskey. Never without, for his impa- 
tient spirit fretted beneath the labor of 
rewriting, when in the exaltation in- 


duced by alcohol he could immediately 
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achieve the excellence not otherwise his 
without long hours of toil. One tale he 
intended to write when he was sober, 
and it was to be his masterpiece. Some 
day he would be willing to do without 
the bottle and search until he found the 
words that would express the anguish 
and torment and despair of work! 
Meanwhile Lat spent his dollars thrift- 
ily, knowing that when they were gone 
he must go to the Editor. But the day 
when there was no more money came 
always, no matter how carefully he 
economized, with relentless speed. And 
this time Jim demanded one of his long 
stories. Three bottles were wrapped in 
brown paper, and Lat carried them 
with a heavy heart to his lodging-house 
and set them out on the bureau in his 
room. Then he telephoned Jake Her- 
zog. He wanted good food before the 
night’s exhausting labor. But Jake had 
a guest, and they were going at about 
nine o’clock to Fergus Eliot’s studio. 
Who might he be? A sculptor; he had 
made a bust of Jake Herzog’s friend. 
Lat might join them, or, no, they had 
better call for him; the studio was not 
an easy place to find. 

If he could not have the very best 
dinner Jake could buy for him, he pre- 
ferred to eat nothing; so Lat ate no din- 
ner. Hunger sharpened one’s sensibili- 
ties. When the car was at the door they 
were very sharp indeed, Lat’s sensibili- 
ties; so keen that Jake Herzog’s cigar, 
his fine linen, and the carnation in his 
buttonhole could not do more than 
lessen the odor that each race carries al- 
ways within its pores. Jake’s friend had 
also his faint musty personal odor, that 
came through, as the body warmed, in 
spite of expensive French soap and toi- 
let-waters. Lat’s nerves tortured him 
all the long way down to Fergus Eliot’s 
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studio. When finally the car stopped, 
he followed the two men up a dark 
staircase, stumbling out of nervous 
blindness over small obstacles, too lazy 
to invent excuses for getting away from 
them. 

Even to Lat Goodhue it seemed a 
shabby place, this studio. The floor was 
far from clean, for clay is messy, and 
food was cooked on the stove in the 
right-hand corner, and Fergus Eliot 
washed first the dishes and then his lean 
brown body over the sink near the door. 
He smoked incessantly; crumbs, match- 
es, ashes fell disregarded, and some- 
times also hairpins. He much preferred 
women with long hair because of the 
incomparable gesture of hands busy at 
the nape of the neck. Two stiff chairs 
and a table was all the furniture, and 
the table he kept for books—he ate his 
meals on the top of a barrel. 

Lat wondered how Jake Herzog’s 
fat friend had put up with these sur- 
roundings during the sittings for the 
portrait, and how Jake would endure 
this austere poverty should he decide to 
immortalize his tissue in one of Fergus 
Eliot’s bronzes. 

Under the skylight, in the centre of 
the room, was the modelling-stand. On 
it the sculptor placed, one after the 
other, without haste and without vani- 
ty, the figures he was completing for his 
first New York exhibition. He had 
fashioned them of wood, of ivory, 
bronze, and marble. Sometimes he deft- 
ly gilded, sometimes, with a craftsman- 
ship so knowing that only fellow artists 
could realize his expert knowledge and 
technic, he lacquered upon wood. And 
some were simple as a pebble, and some 
were subtle as a wave, and it seemed to 
Lat’s exquisitely sharpened senses that 
they chanted together in low voices of 
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their delight at having been made by 
Fergus Eliot’s hands. And he forgot 
Jake Herzog and Jake Herzog’s friend; 
he no longer saw the shabby furniture, 
the soiled walls, the dirty clay-smeared 
floor; he forgot his hunger and his wea- 
riness; even his humility passed from 
him, and Lat Goodhue burned with 
lust for work. He left them suddenly, 
without good-bys, and found a taxi 
quickly, and told the man to hurry. 
Then, in his room, he cursed himself. 
No longer would he find delight in 
idling; indolence he would put from 
him; never again would he be lazy! He 
would win back to the road, find the 
strength to walk the road, and come to 
love the thorns along the road that led 
through work to work. Out came the 
typewriter, cigarettes and matches, the 
long sheets of blue paper. Now was the 
moment, this was the night in which to 
write his masterpiece! He sat at the 
table, lit a cigarette, and with thin ner- 
vous fingers already suspended over the 
keys looked up and saw the three bot- 
tles of whiskey. 

Dawn in the sky. Gray dawn. Birds 
chirping. A boat loudly blows its horn. 
Intermittent trolleys, a taxi horn, and 
the boat horn again. The rumble of 
wheels. The birds waking and chirping 
as though the city were green fields. 
Turquoise in the sky; the high apart- 
ment-houses sombre like granite slopes 
in Alpine hills, their windows slowly 
take the shimmerings of sunlight. The 
crests of mountains wear this same so- 
ber gray and little pools flush softly into 
pink, as do the windows of these stern 
buildings. Lat Goodhue slept; noon; 
and yet he slept. In the late afternoon 
he woke. His landlady was standing 
near the bed. “It’s Mr. Herzog,” she 


explained. “He’s down-stairs.” But 
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Jake had followed; he stood over his 
friend. “Sick?” he asked. 

“Sure,” Lat murmured. “Been writ- 
ing. Sit down, Jake.” 

. Herzog took Lat’s hot dry hands in 
is. 

“You had a queer look in your eyes 
when you went off so suddenly, last 
night. It’s been worrying me.” 

“T’ve done it,” Lat began—“at last.” 

“Done what?” 

“Only I didn’t mean to write it as— 
as usual, in the same old way! You see, 
it was that sculptor chap—what’s his 
name?” 

“Fergus Eliot ?” 

“Yes, and going to the studio.” 

“What of it?” Jake was puzzled. 

“He works.” 

“‘Lots of men work. I work.” 

Lat smiled indulgently. Then, “I’ve 
done it,” he began again. 

“Done what?” It was like a night- 
mare. Lat pulled himself farther up on 
the limp pillows. He noticed that he 
hadn’t undressed, he was still in the 
worn brown suit of the day before. 

“T’ve been awfully lazy,” he explain- 
ed. “Deliberately. What’s the use of 
slaving just to turn out third-rate stuff? 
But that sculptor—perhaps at first he 
didn’t do first-rate stuff; but he worked, 
and went on working, and now—as an 
artist—I’m not in his class! Or— 
wasn’t,” he amended. “Then last night 
—” He laughed softly, looked up and 
said again, with deep pride: “This time, 
I’ve really done it.” 

Jake sat silent, but he looked about 
the room and his eyes widened. Lat 
went on: “When I’m sober—I’m a 
bundle of nerves, just ordinary nerves; 
but when I’m drunk, they’re catgut— 
violin-strings, and the whiskey is the 
bow—it plays tunes on me. The more 
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I take the finer the music, only it makes 
me deathly sick!” 

“T see it does.” 

“Last night,” Lat continued, “after 
seeing those things—when I got home, 
I wrote. I wrote as beautifully as I can 
write.” 

“That’s fine! Now come on up to the 
house, Lat. It’s awful here.” 

Lat sat on the edge of the bed, one 
hand covering his eyes. 

“I’m pretty sick.” He looked it, too, 
Jake thought. “But it’s good to have 
done really fine writing, if only once. 
I'll never be able to do it again. Too 
late. Much too late. I know that! But a 
man is judged by his best work.” 

“Of course.” 

“And that’s my best work.” Lat 
waved his hand toward the table. “‘T’ll 
be judged and remembered by last 
night’s work. If I’d slaved all my life, 
I couldn’t have done any better. It’s— 
it’s a great story, Jake. It’s first-class! 
And I know.” 

“Let’s be getting along.” 

“You'll be proud to know me after 
that’s published. Maybe Jim’ll give me 
enough for it so’s I can buy one of 
Fergus Eliot’s figures. How much does 
he get for em? A couple of hundred?” 

“A couple of thousand,” said Jake 
drily. 

Lat shivered. His hands wavered on 
his knees. 

“But—but the studio?” 

“He keeps it bare and empty on pur- 
pose. Likes it that way. Puts every 
penny he makes into experimenting 
with art stuff—lacquers, bronzes. I 
couldn’t live like that.” 

“No,” said Lat slowly. “You could- 
n’t live like that, Jake.” 

He stood up and the room whirled 
around him. 
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“Jake,” he said faintly. 

“Dizzy?” 

“It passes.”” He smiled. 

“Bring your story along and read it 
to me. Where is it?” 

“Usually, it’s everywhere.” Lat look- 
ed about the room uneasily, holding on 
to the bed. 

“T'll call that woman,” Jake suggest- 
ed. “She must have been in and put it 
away.” 

“No,” said Lat. “She hasn’t been 
in.” 

“Then where is it? Better let me call 
her.” 

Lat heid out an arresting hand, the 
hand that was not holding the bed. 

“You go on up to the house, Jake. 
Go, go right along. I’ll follow—later.” 

“Well,” said Jake, and left. 

Lat Goodhue sat down on the edge 
of the bed. He sat quite still, his hands 
folded across his chest. The corners of 
the room were blurred, there was a mist 
creeping out of them. After what seem- 
ed a long, long time, he heard his land- 
lady’s voice. She was puffing, the stairs 
were steep. He noticed that the third 
button on her blouse didn’t match the 
others. 

“‘What’s the matter?” He didn’t an- 
swer and she looked about the disor- 
dered room. 

“What ye done with it?” Her voice 
was rising. “Ye know ye never can re- 
member what it is ye’ve written—it is 
blotted out from ye by the drink. What 
have ye done with it?” 

He could only look at her. 

“Oh, Mr. Goodhue, now try and re- 
member! What did ye do with all them 
sheets of paper?” She must have sewn 
the button on her blouse with wire to 
have it hold against the strain of such 
panting. 
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“Coffee,” was all he said. 

When she had gone to fetch it he lay 
down on the bed and contemplated the 
room. He never would be able to de- 
cide what he most hated in it. Soon she 
was back with a pot of coffee. 

“You are a very kind woman,” he 

asped. 

“Oh, and I’m not kind to those that 
don’t deserve kindness,” she boomed. 
“Now do be tellin’ me what ye did with 
all them papers that should have been 
on the floor this day?” 

He answered very slowly, between 
sips: “I tore it up.” 

She went to the scrap-basket. She 
looked under the bed and behind the 
bureau. There was no paper to be 
found anywhere. She came again to the 
bed and stood looking down at Lat 
Goodhue. On the table stood the three 
bottles of whiskey, empty. He faced 
her, smiling, hands trembling. 

“I tore it up,” he repeated. “That 
story was no good.” 

“Tore it up!” she cried. “Tore it up! 
I know what happened. Ye were that 
drunk ye wrote all through the night 
without ever noticing ye had no paper 
in the typewriter!” 

Lat answered her gently: “You 
wouldn’t have me publish a story that 


wasn’t any good? You wouldn’t have 
me do that?” he asked. 


Their eyes met. Without warn- 


ing she let the tray crash to the floor, 
and burst into loud sobs. She rocked 
back and forth, her apron over her 
face. 

“It was your best work!” she wailed. 
“T listened at the door.” 

Lat lay very still on his crumpled pil- 
lows. Presently she bent and swept the 
fragments of broken china together 
with the side of the tray, and lifted 
them into her apron. Then she went out 
softly, without looking back. He heard 
her down-stairs, talking on the tele- 
phone, filling the house with clamor. 
He closed his eyes that he might not see 
the chocolate-and-gold wall-paper, for 
there floated in his memory figures 
sculptured out of wood, and out of 
ivory, and out of marble, and some 
were subtle as a wave and some were 
simple as a pebble. Fergus Eliot had 
used words in ways new to him; of a 
woman’s hair, heaped on one shoulder, 
he had said that it was “lovely orna- 
ment.” . . . Two things Lat Goodhue 
had found to his liking—writing and 
not writing. When he was not writing 
he was living, and when he was writ- 
ing he was drunk. 
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When a Woman Governor Campaigns 


BY CECILIA HENNEL HENDRICKS 


Can women stand the strain of practical politics? This story of Governor Nellie Ross’s 
campaigning in the great open spaces of Wyoming shows how at least one woman 
did. Mrs. Hendricks was a candidate for Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion at the time of which she writes. 


AMPAIGNING is a man’s job. No 
C woman can stand such strenu- 

ous work and meet the demands 
made on physical strength throughout 
a whole campaign. She is bound to 
break down before the election.” 

This was the general opinion freel 
expressed by the general public soon | 
ing a woman in politics. After Gover- 
nor Nellie Tayloe Ross’s two years as 
chief executive of a sovereign State, 
there was no longer any question of 
a woman’s ability to govern the affairs 
of a commonwealth, or to stand the 
strain of a legislative session. Not many 
men governors have handled the job 
with as much efficiency. At the close 
of the 1925 legislature Honorable J. 
C. Underwood, Republican, who was 
leader of the majority party and Speak- 
er of the House during the session, turn- 
ing to Governor Ross, said: “Governor 
Ross, those of us who have had the 
privilege to participate for several ses- 
sions in the work of the legislature 
know how exacting and onerous are the 
duties which a session thrusts upon a 
governor. I want to say to you that, in 
my experience, no governor has handled 
these duties with greater courtesy, with 
greater accuracy, or with more ability.” 

But travelling by automobile into 
every corner of a State the size of 
Wyoming, attending three, four, even 


seven, meetings a day and making 
speeches at every one, with jumps of 
anywhere from five to fifty miles be- 
tween meetings, at the same time keep- 
ing in touch with the executive office at 
Cheyenne daily and attending to every 
matter needing attention, is far different 
from sitting in that office and directing 
affairs of state. Until Governor Ross 
showed how a woman can campaign, 
there were no data available on the sub- 
ject, for no woman had ever made a 
complete canvass of her State as a candi- 
date for governor. 

Wyoming is a large State. It is 275 
miles north and south, and 365 miles 
east and west. It contains a hundred 
thousand square miles of land. Rail- 
roads as yet traverse only a limited part 
of it. If you will imagine a rectangle 
with lines meandering somewhat ir- 
regularly from the two upper corners 
and the lower left-hand corner to meet 
near the lower right-hand corner, you 
will have roughly an idea of the parts 
of Wyoming that are served by rail- 
roads. Between the three spokes of this 
fan are great areas many miles from a 
train, which, because of the mountains, 
probably always will be. To reach all 
parts of Wyoming it is necessary to 
travel by automobile. Governor Ross’s 
itinerary, therefore, was planned for a 
trip by auto, and, travelling in that way, 
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she did something no candidate for gov- 
ernor in Wyoming had ever before 
done, and that is actually to visit prac- 
tically every city, town, and hamlet in 
the entire State. 

Meetings were held as early as nine 
in the morning and as late as ten at 
night. They were held in homes, in city 
and country community houses, in 
town halls, in theatres, in school-build- 
ings, and in churches. It took about 
seven weeks to cover the State, with 
various hurried trips back to Cheyenne 
for important executive matters or regu- 
lar board meetings. 

Throughout the campaign Governor 
Ross was accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. 
W. S. Kimball, of Casper, and practi- 
cally all the travel was done in their 
Hudson car. Mr. Kimball was the 
Democratic candidate for secretary of 
state, the official who, in the State gov- 
ernmen. of Wyoming, corresponds to 
lieutenant - governor in many other 
States. Tall, dignified, scholarly in bear- 
ing and speech, Mr. Kimball impresses 
one as being a university professor rath- 
er than the business man he is. He is 
a pioneer in Wyoming, having to his 
credit forty-five years of residence in the 
State, a good many of them while Wyo- 
ming was still a Territory. Nine terms, 
at various times, he has served as mayor 
of Casper, the largest city in the State, 
and it is only because of his uncondi- 
tional refusal to serve again that he is 
not now mayor. In fact, his friends all 
said that his chief reason for running 
for a State office was to escape their im- 
portuning him to serve again as mayor 
of Casper. Mrs. Kimball was for many 
years superintendent of a hospital train- 
ing-school for nurses, and is chief of the 
Wyoming State Board of Examiners for 
granting nurses’ certificates. Cheerful, 
serene, capable of meeting any situation 


that arises, she was the “official obsery- 
er” of the party. Throughout a large 
part of the State, United States Senator 
John B. Kendrick was a member of the 
party, and for some time his daughter, 
Miss Rosa-Maye, now Mrs. Hubert 
Harmon, of London, was along, driv- 
ing the senator’s car. “My chief difh- 
culty,” Senator Kendrick said to me 
after his daughter had gone back to 
Trail’s End, their home near Sheridan, 
“was each time to alter what I said 
enough that Mrs. Kimball and Rosa- 
Maye couldn’t quote my speech at me 
afterward entire from beginning to 
end.” 

At the very beginning of the cam- 

aign Governor Ross laid down one 
rule. ““This is a business mission, not a 
social one,” she said. ““When I am not 
out on business I shall be most happy to 
visit with my friends everywhere over 
the State, and enjoy their generous hos- 
pitality. But not on this trip.” And she 
held to the rule. Everywhere she was 
invited to dinner, and to stay overnight 
in private homes. But in practically 
every case she stayed at hotels and had 
her dinner served in her room, that she 
might get an hour of rest between the 
day and the night meetings. 

At noon there were frequent com- 
munity dinners, or lunch was served the 
party at a private house. At noon Gov- 
ernor Ross always remained with the 
party, but in the evening she held to her 
rule of an hour to herself. In addition 
to this, she seized any opportunity for 
a bit of rest. She even took naps on the 
back seat of an auto, on long rides be- 
tween stops. Perhaps it might as well 
be said here as anywhere that Governor 
Ross began to gain in weight from the 
first week of the trip, and during the 
latter weeks she laughingly expressed 
her opinion that, if the campaign did 
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not soon end, she would be forced to 
undergo a reducing regimen as soon as 
she was again settled. 

The ability to conserve her strength 
is a typical example of the good sense 
Governor Ross showed in all the affairs 
of the campaign. With unfailing clear- 
ness she considered every matter that 
arose, and with decision gave her an- 
swer. She refused to bother herself with 
minor details of the schedule, but con- 
served her energy for the important 
matters of the campaign. 

Yet she was never too busy to think 
of others. At Greybull, for instance, 
she remembered the aged grandmother 
at the Griffin Inn. Having stopped at 
the inn some months before, Governor 
Ross had met “Grandma,” as every- 
body calls the old lady, and had shared 
with her some flowers that had been 
presented. This time, when we started 
out in the morning of the day we were 
scheduled for Greybull, Governor Ross 
took with her a box of flowers for 
“Grandma.” The dear old lady was 
almost beyond words at the remem- 
brance, especially when the flowers 
proved to be hothouse roses. It was at 
Greybull, too, that Governor Ross, at a 
ladies’ afternoon reception, inquired af- 
ter an invalid whom she had met previ- 
ously. On learning that the lady was 
feeling too badly to leave home on that 
day, Governor Ross took the time to go 
to her house and make a little call there. 

At Burlington, a village in Bighorn 
County, a little girl not more than nine 
years old played the piano for the audi- 
ence to sing “America.” After the pro- 
gramme Governor Ross asked specially 
to talk with Elda Neeves, and there is 
one little girl who all her life will trea- 
sure the kindly praise given her by 
Wyoming’s first woman governor. 

The singing of “America” was an 





unfailing part of every programme we 
found as we went along. It was usually 
the first number. Its inclusion on the 
programme at Powell afforded an illus- 
tration of Governor Ross’s readiness to 
meet any situation, however sudden 
and unexpected. It happened that the 
orchestra that played while the audi- 
ence was assembling had another en- 
gagement for the evening at Cody, 
twenty-five miles away, and had to 
leave at a set time to make this trip. The 
crowd was so large that the meeting 
was a little late in starting. By this time 
the orchestra had left, and when 
“America” was announced no one was 
immediately at hand to play the accom- 
paniment. As soon as Governor Ross 
heard this, she at once said: “I'll play 
for you.” And she did, to the great 
pleasure of the audience, for not every- 
body has the opportunity of singing a 
national song to a governor’s accom- 
paniment on the piano. 

The night we were at Lovell we also 
made speeches at Cowley, the two meet- 
ings, five miles apart, running simul- 
taneously. Governor Ross and Mr. Kim- 
ball started at Cowley, while Senator 
Kendrick and I held forth at Lovell. As 
soon as one was done speaking a car was 
ready to rush him to he other meeting. 
Before Governor Ross came to Lovell 
the song-leader of the town led the au- 
dience in singing various patriotic and 
popular songs. Under her direction the 
audience learned a ditty of greeting, 
and sang it with great gusto as Gover- 
nor Ross entered. 

At Glenrock, Parkerton, and Doug- 
las the Glenrock-Parkerton band, or the 
Glenpark Band, as it is generally called, 
one of the best bands of the State, the 
one that always presents the musical 
programme at the State fair, played for 
the meetings. On each occasion the 
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band used the same tune when the gov- 
ernor entered. It is interesting to know 
that the song chosen for her entry was 
“Let Me Call You Sweetheart.” 

This reminds me of a story we heard 
at Douglas. The party was joined there 
for the day by Mrs. Cresswell, then 
county treasurer of Converse County, 
and her deputy, Mr. Richard Sworm- 
stedt. Some time before Mr. Sworm- 
stedt had gone to his old home at Balti- 
more, Md., on a visit, and incidentally 
he visited a fraternal organization in 
which he held membership when he 
lived there. He was called on as a visi- 
tor to say something. He made the usual 
remarks proper to such an occasion and 
sat down. But immediately he was 
called up again. 

“You are from Wyoming! Tell us all 
about your lady governor! What about 
her? Do you all like her?” 

Mr. Swormstedt smiled and shook 
his head. “‘Oh, no,” he said, “we don’t 
just like our Governor Nellie Ross. We 
love her.” 

Wyoming is a most pleasant State in 
which to campaign. Fall weather in 
Wyoming means for weeks what East- 
ern States enjoy occasionally and call 
Indian summer. In all the weeks Gov- 
ernor Ross covered the State, only twice 
were there rain and snow and bad roads. 
On one of these occasions, however, she 
had thrills more than enough to satisfy 
any desire for excitement. 

On October 28 we had five meetings 
at Parkerton and Glenrock, running 
daytime and evening meetings at both 
places. It was late that night when the 
last meeting was over. Governor Ross 
was scheduled to address the high 
school at Douglas at nine the next 
morning. As Douglas was twenty-seven 
miles from Glenrock, it was necessary 
to make the trip after the night meet- 


ing at Glenrock. Governor Ross’s usual 
escort, the Kimballs, took advantage of 
their closeness to Casper to spend the 
night in their own home. The governor 
started to Douglas about midnight in 
a car driven by Dr. J. H. Hylton, who 
is State chairman of the Democratic 
party in Wyoming. Rain and snow dur- 
ing the day had made the roads very 
bad. Progress was necessarily very slow 
and cautious. In spite of Doctor Hyl- 
ton’s care, the car, suddenly striking 
an unusually soft spot, lurched to the 
side of the road and slipped sidewise 
down the embankment. The passengers 
all expected it to tip, but it did not up- 
set. 

One o’clock at night is an unholy 
hour for a doctor, or any man, to find 
himself and his car in the ditch, miles 
away from any help except that of four 
women, one of them a governor. Doc- 
tor Hylton diagnosed the case, told each 
woman what to do, and they proceeded 
to work. Wyoming women have lots of 
push, it might be remarked in passing. 
I know of one occasion when two 
school-teachers and a minister’s wife 
pushed a car up a steep hill when the 
engine refused to work. I can vouch for 
the incident, because I was driving the 
car. But to return to the governor’s 
party. They did excuse Governor Ross 
from pushing on this occasion, but she 
had to wade deep mud to keep out of 
the way. After half an hour or so of 
strenuous effort the car was worked 
back up on the highway and the party 
proceeded to Douglas, arriving there 
after 2 a. M. That day Governor Ross 
spoke at seven meetings! 

In one hamlet in the northeast part 
of the State Democrats are rather scarce, 
one woman and three men comprising 
the total list in the precinct. When an- 
nouncement was made that Governor 
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Ross would be present at a meeting in 
this village, the one Democratic woman 
decided she would prepare a lunch for 
the occasion. Wishing to be generous, 
she planned for a hundred sandwiches, 
with cake and coffee in proportion. 
This amount, she figured, ought to 
serve four Democrats and the governor 
and her party, and the Republicans who 
would attend a Democratic meeting. 
At the time announced for the meeting 
the audience gathered. As the hall got 
fuller and fuller the lone Democratic 
lady began to wonder if her loaves 
would serve the crowd. She missed the 
speechmaking, for before the pro- 
gramme was well started she hurried 
out and commandeered another hun- 
dred sandwiches. It took them all! 

In many places in Wyoming women 
are in official position. Often these wo- 
men presided at the meetings. At Jack- 
son, the town in the famous Jackson 
Hole country, there is not only a wo- 
man mayor but an entire council com- 
posed of women. They all sat on the 
platform for the meeting there. At Dea- 
ver Mrs. Schwendiman, the mayor, in- 
troduced Governor Ross. At Byron 
Mayor Pryde presided at the meeting, 
introducing all the speakers, and after- 
ward took us all home with her, where 
she served a turkey dinner. 

An actual schedule of a few days 
may help to give a definite idea of the 
fact that campaigning is strenuous busi- 
ness. Take the time from October 19 to 
23, for instance. These days are average 
ones, not the heaviest. Tuesday morn- 
ing Governor Ross and her party start- 
ed out from Thermopolis, where there 
were meetings the previous day. Grass 
Creek, an oil-producing community 
thirty-five miles away, was the first stop 
for a speaking, followed by a communi- 
ty dinner. Then came another drive of 


thirty miles to Meeteetsee for an after- 
noon meeting; and another drive of 
twenty-five miles to Cody for an all-eve- 
ning meeting, a total of eighty-five 
miles and three meetings. After the 
evening speaking there was a dinner 
and conference at the home of State 
Senator and Mrs. John F. Cook, which 
lasted till long past midnight. The next 
morning Governor Ross had a confer- 
ence with members of Colonel Cody’s 
family and with the committee on the 
Buffalo Bill Memorial Museum, which 
is now established at Cody. Then came 
a drive of twenty-five miles to Powell, 
where at noon there was a chamber-of- 
commerce luncheon, with Governor 
Ross as the chief guest and speaker. 
Then came a talk at the high school to 
the students, an afternoon reception, 
more conferences, and in the evening a 
meeting lasting till after eleven. 

Thursday morning there was first a 
five-mile drive to Garland, where Gov- 
ernor Ross and Senator Kendrick made 
talks to the school-children. At Byron, 
twelve miles farther, we had an eleven- 
o'clock meeting and dinner; at Deaver, 
ten miles on from Byron, a talk at the 
schoolhouse. Five miles farther, at Cow- 
ley, Governor Ross spoke informally at 
an afternoon reception for women. In 
the evening she spoke at both Cowley 
and Lovell, six miles apart. The day’s 
trips covered fifty miles os the six meet- 
ings. 

Leaving Lovell Friday morning, we 
drove forty-five miles to Burlington for 
a morning meeting, followed by a com- 
munity dinner. Leaving there about 
1.30, we drove the twenty-five miles to 
Greybull for an afternoon reception, 
with its usual informal talk, not on pol- 
itics, after which Governor Ross made a 
call on an invalid friend. In the evening 
there were again two meetings, at Grey- 
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bull and Basin, eight miles apart. This 
day totalled four meetings and eighty- 
six miles of driving. 

On Saturday the party went first to 
Manderson, twenty miles distant, then 
eighteen miles farther to Hyattville for 
another meeting and lunch. In the af- 
ternoon the first drive was to Tensleep, 
seventeen miles away, and then to Wor- 
land, twenty miles farther, for an eve- 
ning meeting. As these last two drives 
were over mountain roads, the distance 
does not really indicate the time re- 
quired to make the trips, but the total 
for the day of eighty-five miles is not 
small. 

Everywhere and always, wherever 
the governor stopped, there were, in ad- 
dition to the scheduled meetings, politi- 
cal conferences with local and county 
committees. There was always some 
person who took advantage of the gov- 
ernor’s presence to confer with her on 
matters of State concern. Chambers of 
commerce and civic clubs explained to 
her the needs of their communities and 
their plans for co-operating with the 
State departments in every kind of 
problem, from dangerous curves on 
State highways to irrigation districts 
and other agricultural matters. A wo- 
man whose husband had been removed 
from office asked for an audience. An- 
other whose daughter was in a State 
asylum wanted to be assured that the 
girl was receiving proper care. Every- 
where there were demands enough on 
the governor’s time and energy to make 
a union-labor day, in addition to the 
campaigning. Throughout it all Gov- 
ernor Ross kept in daily touch with her 
executive office in Cheyenne, sometimes 
more than five hundred miles away, 
and with the State Democratic Com- 
mittee. Her schedule was planned to 
have her the shortest possible distance 


from Cheyenne at the time for regular 
State board meetings, and it is to her 
credit that not once during the seven 
weeks of campaigning did she miss a 
single meeting of any of the important 
State boards of which the governor is 
a member. 

One of the outstanding features of 
Governor Ross’s campaign was the 
great crowds that greeted her every- 
where. The press of the State, both Re- 
publican and Democratic, commented 
constantly on this throughout the cam- 
paign. “The largest crowd ever gath- 
ered in one place in the county.” “We 
did not know there were so many peo- 
ple in the county.” “In a county where 
there are so few Democrats it is a stand- 
ing jest that it is necessary to send to an 
adjoining county to get a Democratic 
county chairman, Governor Ross drew 
the largest crowd this county has ever 
seen assembled in one place.” “There 
were so many autos you had to drive out 
of town to find room to park.” 

In metropolis or village it was the 
same. In Casper the meeting was in the 
new Elks’ Hall, the largest gathering- 

lace in the city. An overflow meeting 
filled the town hall, and many were 
turned away. At Sheridan four meet- 
ings were necessary to give all who 
wished a chance to hear Governor Ross 
talk. In small rural districts, where 
there was only a crossroads village, two 
hundred to two hundred and fifty men, 
women, and children would suddenly 
appear at the time scheduled for Gov- 
ernor Ross’s meeting. At Byron, a 
village with a population of 326, the 
meeting, at eleven in the morning, was 
in the auditorium of the Church of the 
Latter-Day Saints. While we were at 
dinner immediately afterward, the 
question of attendance was mentioned. 
“It was a large crowd,” said Senator 
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Kendrick to Mayor Pryde. “Did the 
women turn out well?” “Every woman 
in town was at the meeting,’ she re- 
plied, “except those who were in my 
kitchen cooking this dinner.” 

In Bighorn County one of the local 
chairmen confessed to me afterward 
that they had debated holding an eve- 
ning meeting at one "pee because 
never in the memory of any one had 
there been more than 45 people at a 
Democratic meeting. There were 250 
gathered in the auditorium of the Mor- 
mon church when Governor Ross ap- 
peared to speak. To be sure, to people 
used to attending political rallies in the 
Auditorium in Chicago or in the old 
Madison Square Garden in New York, 
250 may seem a ridiculously small gath- 
ering. But when it represents five times 
as many people as ever gathered before 
for a similar meeting, it has meaning. 
It is the comparison that counts. 

That not all the crowds that greeted 
Governor Ross, or even a majority of 
them, were of her political party, goes 
without saying. She was the governor 
of the State, and it was to show their in- 
terest in and respect for her as governor, 
and their personal affection for her, as 
well as to hear her discuss the issues of 
the campaign, that they gathered in 
such unusual numbers. Wherever she 
went schools were dismissed in order 
that the meetings might be held in 
school-buildings, or that she might ad- 
dress the school-children. 

“I could have had anything in town 
to use for our dimer last night,” re- 
marked Mrs. John Cook, of Cody, over 
our breakfast coffee the morning after 
Senator and Mrs. Cook entertained the 
governor and her party. “Everybody is 
so interested in Governor Ross. One of 
my neighbors said to me: ‘Of course, 
being a Republican myself, I cannot ex- 





pect to be present at your dinner-party, 
but I should be glad to have anything I 
possess go. I should be more than proud 
to own anything that had served Gov- 
ernor Ross. My coffee service is very 
nice.’ ’’ Mrs. Cook smiled. “In fact,” 
she said, “I was offered three silver cof- 
fee services for last night’s dinner!” 

At one hamlet there was time for 
Governor Ross to rest at a near-by house 
for half an hour while the community 
dinner was being prepared. Later on, 
after the dinner, I heard the local wo- 
men discussing the matter. “Just to 
think,” said the woman to whose home 
Governor Ross had gone, “the governor 
lay down on my bed! I'll be proud all 
the rest of my life because I own a bed 
on which Governor Ross took a nap.” 

At the same place an old man, a 
Dane, told me of the pleasure and satis- 
faction it gave him to be present. ““Thir- 
ty years have I lived here,” he said in 
his broken English, “and never in all 
my life before have I had so good a time 
as to-day.” Probably never before had 
he seen and talked with a governor, and 
certainly he had never before talked 
with a woman governor. 

Like all campaigners, Governor Ross 
had one main speech which discussed 
all the chief issues of the campaign, 
as had all of us. When there was what 
we called a “full” meeting, each of us 
gave his full speech. For shorter meet- 
ings we cut our talks down to five min- 
utes each, except Governor Ross, or else 
only the governor spoke. 

You remember Thomas Marshall’s 
story, in his autobiography, of Mrs. 
Marshall’s taking exception to his state- 
ment that he made one hundred and 
sixty-nine speeches while campaigning 
for the governorship in Indiana. “No, 
Tom,” Mrs. Marshall’s statement ran, 
“you made one speech 169 times.” Un- 
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like the former governor of Indiana, 
Governor Ross had more than one 
speech. 

At all the “full” meetings Governor 
Ross talked party politics and discussed 
the events of her administration and her 
ideas of future needs. Her talk was 
crammed with meat. “I wish I could 
put some funny stories in my speech,” 
she often said, “‘but there is so much to 
say and so little time to say it in that I 
feel I must hold to my topics.” 

At informal gatherings and after- 
noon receptions she never discussed 
party politics. On such occasions she 
frequently spoke on “How a Woman 
Governor Spends Her Time.” She al- 
ways asked the audience to suggest a 
topic, and whenever this was done she 
spoke on whatever topic was suggested. 
On one occasion, I remember, she was 
requested to discuss the tariff, which 
she did briefly by stating first that tariff 
is a national and not a State question, 
and then by proceeding to give the atti- 
tude of the Wyoming members of Con- 
gress on the subject. We learned after- 
ward that in the particular part of the 
State where the incident occurred, a 
place where the tariff on wool was of 
local concern, the news had preceded 
our coming that if Governor Ross were 
re-elected she would abolish the tariff 
on wool! 

Governor Ross’s power of clear and 
keen thinking and her remarkable com- 
mand of the English language are too 
well known to require comment here. 
They have been spoken of so frequently 
by the press of the country, from Maine 
to California, that a few of the refer- 
ences are all that are necessary: 

The Minneapolis Morning Tribune 
said: “If more of our men governors 
evidenced the straight thinking of 
which Governor Ross gives us a shining 
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example, our crime roll would not be 
what it is, and society would have a 
stronger sense of security.” 

Collier’s Weekly: “Her thinking has 
been clear—and she has filled the job 
with intelligence and courage.” 

The New York World, speaking of 
the 1925 national governors’ confer- 
ence, said: “She was versed in all the 
subjects that came up, alert in all of 
them. The banner of Wyoming she 
brought east floated high.” 

There were, of course, no meetings 
planned on Sunday during the cam- 
paign, and it was the intention to allow 
as much rest as possible on this day. 
Wherever the party happened to be, the 
various members invariably attended 
church. Governor Ross and Mr. and 
Mrs. Kimball, wherever possible, at- 
tended the Episcopal Church, of which 
all three are members. In many cases, 
however, when it was discovered that 
the governor would be in a given town 
over Sunday, she was called upon by a 
local committee and asked to make a 
talk in one of the churches, and in some 
instances she was called upon to do this 
twice in one day. It even happened that, 
when the party attended church ser- 
vices unannounced, Governor Ross, in 
churches whose order of service per- 
mitted, was called upon unexpectedly 
to address the congregation. In all of 
her Sunday talks, whether of a few min- 
utes or of longer duration, she stated 
her simple Christian faith in so con- 
vincing and clear a manner that the ef- 
fect was always very pronounced on the 
congregations. “If everybody who went 
to church could be sure of hearing as 
good a sermon every time,” I heard the 
frequent comment, “there would be 
fewer empty pews in our churches on 
Sunday.” 

When Governor Ross made the dedi- 
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Mrs. Nellie Tayloe Ross, former Governor of Wyoming. 


From a photograph by Clinedinst. 
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cation speech for the largest retail store 

in the world, that of Gimbel’s, in Phila- 

delphia, in November, 1926, this part 

of her speech was widely quoted in the 
ress: 

“It is noteworthy that the entrance 
of women into conspicuous positions of 
trust and into practically all well- 
known vocations has been contempo- 
rary with the elevation of the ethical 
standards in the conduct of business. I 
unhesitatingly assert that through ac- 
tive participation in business affairs fem- 
inine influence has given great impetus 
to this movement, and that the more 
women become identified with the af- 
fairs of business the higher we may ex- 
pect the standards of conduct to rise.” 

Whether or not this statement is true 
at present as regards business in general, 
there can be no question of its truth as 
applied to Governor Ross’s own cam- 
paign. Whatever may be the universal 
answer to the question of the moral in- 
fluence of women in politics, on the 
side of clean politics, there can be no 
doubt of it in the campaign of the first 
woman governor at the close of her 
term. To those of us who worked with 
her, the most outstanding element in 
the whole campaign is Governor Ross’s 
constant insistence on cleanness and fair 
play. At no time would she permit any 
one to do one single thing that was un- 
derhanded, or even remotely suggestive 
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of taking an unfair advantage of her op- 
ponents. She refused absolutely to coun- 
tenance any mud-slinging, even when 
the thing that might be said was based 
on fact. She would allow no attack on 
the character of those opposing her re- 
election. She insisted that the entire em- 
phasis be laid on issues. It was not often 
that she spoke of such matters in a pub- 
lic speech, but occasionally, late in the 
campaign, when it was apparent that 
untrue statements were being broadcast 
about her, she did speak of them in pub- 
lic addresses. Her unchanging state- 
ment was that she was carrying on a 
campaign on the highest moral plane, 
based on absolute truth, that she had 
high personal regard for those who 
were opposing her candidacy; that she 
would make no statements assailing 
their character. “I refuse to do anything 
myself that is low or unfair, nor will I 
allow any one else to do it for me, with 
or without my knowledge.” 

No better statement can be made of 
Governor Ross’s position on this matter 
of clean politics than the statement she 
herself made at the State conference of 
her party when her campaign was first 
launched, a statement that became the 
working slogan of every one associated 
with her throughout the campaign: 

“If we do not always meet success at 
the hands of the people, at least we 
should strive to deserve it.” 
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What's Happening in Protestantism 


BY JOHN RICHELSEN 


Pastor of the Kenmore Presbyterian Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Statistics show curious things about the development of the Protestant churches, and 
Doctor Richelsen makes pungent comment on the course of denominationalism and 
the attitude of religious leaders. 


aNy of us have sensed that 
M Protestantism is undergoing 
changes. Are these changes 
really momentous and do they mean 
anything particularly worth knowing? 
It may be left to the ecclesiastical bosses 
to become excited over such fluctuations 
in church conditions as accompany the 
usual periods of greater or lesser reli- 
gious interest. 

The actual facts in the church situa- 
tion to-day have a real kick to them. 
They will be sufficiently startling even 
for blasé churchmen; and a blasé 
churchman is capable of more blasé re- 
garding religion than any earnest be- 
liever could believe possible. 

Although everybody knows that the 
greatest shake-up of its life is taking 
place, it is silly to believe that Protes- 
tantism in America is losing adherents. 
The usual answer to the query about 
what’s happening in Protestantism is 
that it is dying out. But that is only a 
wild guess. Protestantism has really 
come face to face with conditions un- 
paralleled by historic precedents and 
therefore they are at first most amaz- 
ing and puzzling. 

Regardless of one’s personal creed, 
any student of contemporaneous social 
conditions knows that momentous 
changes in religious institutions are sure 
to have far-reaching consequences. 
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Protestantism, it can be shown, has 
broken away from its leaders and is run- 
ning with the bit in its teeth like an old 
family horse gone on a rampage and re- 
sponding only with an additional kick 
at the buggy-shafts whenever the driver 
yells a frantic whoa. The facts clearly 
indicating this state of affairs become 
available by digging into some recent- 
ly issued books of denominational sta- 
tistics. Venerable institutions will not be 
misrepresented, for the figures are pub- 
lished by the denominations them- 
selves. All that is needed is a little 
clearer arrangement of the facts. Then 
the conclusions will prove to be like the 
kick of a camel, seemingly effortless yet 
very effective. 

Four prominent Protestant denomi- 
nations—the Presbyterians (in the U. 
S. A.), the Congregationalists, the Bap- 
tists (both Northern and Southern Con- 
ventions), and the Episcopalians—with 
a combined constituency of 9,149,184 
members, form a considerable portion 
of American Protestantism. By noting 
the peculiar gyrations of figures pre- 
sented by these four denominations we 
may learn what is happening in Protes- 
tantism to-day. I do not mean to say 
that the church authorities are juggling 
these statistics like an Anti-Saloon 
League Anderson or padding them like 
evangelists. To the contrary, there 1s 
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every reason to believe that the numbers 
as presented are substantially correct. 
The extraordinary peculiarities they ex- 
hibit argue against their being the re- 
sult of design or conspiracy. They show 
that a cyclone has hit Protestantism. A 
twister has romped down its Main 
Street. Now what you expect to see isn’t 
there; what by all logic you would not 
expect to behold, is prominently on ex- 
hibition. For instance, did you think 
the denominations were going back- 
ward in membership, or standing still ? 

If becoming a church-member meant 
the same thing, or anywhere near the 
same thing as becoming a Christian, 
this age is undoubtedly a saintly one, for 
nearly every denomination is making 
noteworthy additions to the numbers of 
adherents. Church-membership is to- 
day the best-sold commodity in Amer- 
ica. More people join churches between 
Christmas and Easter than there are 
hotdogs sold between the 4th of July 
and Labor Day. And why not? Nobody 
now bothers with the inconvenience of 
getting converted before joining a 
church, especially in the cities. Nothing 
could possibly fluster a metropolitan 
church so much as to have some one 
catch religion in it. That would be like 
having a Bolshevik join the Manufac- 
turers’ Association. It isn’t being done. 
Also there are no initiation fees in join- 
ing a church. There are no dues, or col- 
lect them if you can. The easiest way to 
get rid of church people and forget all 
about the church is to join one. So, as 
we have been intimating, people are 
joining the churches. Will you have a 
small handful of figures on these state- 
ments before we pass on to other mat- 
ters? 

In 1927 the Presbyterian Church 
(U. S. A.) had a net gain of 18,157 
members after chalking off all losses 
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from defections, departures, and de- 
ceases. The Baptists reported a prosper- 
ous year with a net total gain of 41,712 
adherents. The Congregational Church 
kicks in with its report of 22,665 addi- 
tional converts for the year’s salaries, 
and the Episcopal Church coyly shows 
its hand with 17,259 more believers 
than it ever before had enrolled at one 
time. (For additional information see 
“Minutes of the General Assembly, 
1927,” “American Baptist Year-Book, 
1927, “The Congregational Year 
Book, 1926,” and “The Living Church 
Annual, 1927.”) Every prominent 
Protestant denomination stands to-day 
at the highest point of its history in re- 
spect to adherents. The Lutherans top- 
ped their previous year with 67,879 net 
gain, the Methodists with 150,910, the 
Disciples with 44,801, the Evangelicals 
with 9,764. The average growth of 
Protestantism is at normal with its rec- 
ord for the past thirty years. Then 
what’s happening in Protestantism ? 
An eyeful of something that stings 
like the morning sun is suddenly squirt- 
ed at us from an apparently dead col- 
umn of figures which we come upon as 
we idly finger the pages of church sta- 
tistics. Beginning ten years ago the Con- 
gregational Church has consistently in 
every year since then suffered a net loss 
in the number of its churches. Look at 
these figures of the total number of 
their church organizations year by year, 
with not a break in the decade from the 
regularity of the downward trend: 


YEAR NO. OF CHURCHES 
OE ssecieweiscccwenawee 6,103 
eee eee 6,089 
DE or ac enies pladnkes 6,050 
Peer rer TTT Tre 6,019 
GOED cccrcesecscesenses 5,959 
HN ee senewvnsvevesses 5,924 
Se a6ticieneee Deas ees 5,873 
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YEAR NO. OF CHURCHES 
PONG occdlateraweeaoauwen 5,716 
RE pr ere ee 5,680 
PE cixtcunerewsndenes 5,636 


The impeccable regularity of these 
figures is strixing. Here is not simply 
the chronicle of a peculiar off year. 
Every year of the past decade has been 
an off year. Some “trend” got started in 
1915 that has trended a steady gait ever 
since then. And if this downward glide 
of the numbers of the church organiza- 
tions is viewed in contrast with the 
equally regular upward swing of the 
membership increases the movement 
looks more like an Alpine snowslide 
than a “trend.” It is like two trains 
when they pass each other going in op- 
posite directions. For during this same 
period of ten years the denomination 
grew from 780,414 to 901,660 mem- 
bers. Not only have the Congregation- 
alists no additional church organiza- 
tions because of their gain in member- 
ship but they have 467 fewer churches 
than they had ten years ago before these 
121,246 additional members were re- 
ceived. This denomination now actually 
has fourteen fewer church organiza- 
tions than it had in 1go00, although it 
now has 268,311 more members than 
in 1900. Yes, we have some phenomena. 

Hastening to lay hands on the Pres- 
byterian ““What’s What” (“Handbook, 
1928, Presbyterian Church in U. S. 
A.,” page 12) to see if anything was 
stirring in Presbyterianism while the 
Congregationalists were having their 
dizzy ride, we find this summary of sta- 
tistics for 1927 as compared with 1926: 


Net gain in number of new members. 18,157 
Net loss in number of churches. ..... 68 


The same consistent trend, steadily 
up on one track and down on the other, 
up membership and down churches, in 


the Presbyterian fold starts with 1921, 
Before 1921 the movement was begun 
but the pace was not kept up unfalter- 
ingly. The following are the official 
figures but the arrangement of them is 
made by us for clarity of impression: 


YEAR MEMBERS CHURCHES 
SDs +0000 1,637,105 9,769 
ee 1,722,361 9,842 
ae 1,756,918 9,710 
ee 1,803,593 9,706 
ee 1,830,928 9,678 
ee 1,873,859 9,649 
ae 1,909,111 93565 
eer 1,927,268 9,497 


Since 1921 the Presbyterians have 
grown steadily every year in member- 
ships, <dding in the period from 1921 
to 1927, a total of 204,908 adherents 
and losing churches steadily every year 
in the same period for a total setback of 
345 organizations. 

The Northern Baptist Convention 
with a membership of 1,392,820 had 
8,393 churches in 1926 and reports 
8,266 for 1927, a loss of 127 organiza- 
tions. The Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion, a body of 3,765,001 members, had 
26,436 churches in 1926 and 25,555 
in 1927, thus wiping out 881 of these 
institutions for the one year. Accord- 
ing to the “American Baptist Year- 
Book,” 1927, the two Baptist bodies 
present the following eye-twisting con- 
clusions for the year 1927 as compared 
with 1926: 

Net gain in number of new members. 75,610 
Net loss in number of churches..... 1,008 


The Protestant Episcopal Church in 
1920 had one church organization for 
every 131 members. In five years since 
then it has gained one church organi- 
zation for each additional 3,031 new 
members. 

The latest “Statistics” issued by 
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Doctor Carroll (1927), shows the 
combined 23 bodies of the Lutheran 
Church, with a membership of 2,656,- 
158, having a gain in membership for 
the year of 67,879 with a net loss of 
101 organizations, thus joining the pro- 
cession with the Baptists, Congregation- 
alists, Episcopalians, and Presbyterians. 
Here, surely is an odd kettle of fish in 
the Protestantism of to-day. It is not 
being claimed that every denomination 
shows exactly the same plus and minus 
signs. There may be exceptions which 
we have not found. The denominations 
examined above, however, are all out- 
standing ones and vary sufficiently from 
one another to cover the entire range of 
denominational appeal. With our 
minds adjusted to the peculiarities of 
these official statistics we may now 
make assertions which might at first 
have been considered unwarranted and 
certainly would have been open to mis- 
construction. 

Thousands of Protestant churches are 
now yearly being dissolved, dismissed, 
and abandoned. New churches born do 
not begin to replace the number of the 
dead. This condition began approxi- 
mately ten years ago and is now making 
itself tremendously felt throughout the 
whole of Protestantism. During the 
past ten years the Congregationalists 
“dropped” 1,046 organizations, the 
Presbyterians “dismissed” 61 and “dis- 
solved” 1,143, a total death list for the 
two denominations for the past ten 
years of 2,250 churches; while they had 
anet gain of 470,348 members. 

In the country districts the aban- 
doned church edifice is becoming a 
common sight. Few hamlets are with- 
out these memorials of other days; oft- 
times with the significant cemetery ad- 
joining. In the towns and cities the 
abandonment of churches is not so con- 
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spicuous because land values influence 
the tearing down of the buildings to be 
replaced with commercial structures. It 
is mainly in the rural sections that these 
little, abandoned Protestant churches 
stand out like sore thumbs. Yet there is 
no reason whatever for doubting that 
except in such country sections where 
the population is being depleted the 
country churches as a whole are shar- 
ing with the city churches in the steady 
growth of memberships. Everywhere 
there are fewer churches but more mem- 
bers than before the loss of churches 
took place. The abandonment of one 
edifice has been more than compensated 
for in the additional membership 
growth of the continuing ones of the 
same general neighborhood, if not of 
the same denomination. 

It may be plausibly argued that what 
is happening in Protestantism is that 
people no longer take religion seriously. 
One finds it difficult to affirm or deny 
such an opinion without a definition of 
what is meant by the term religion. 
There is little doubt that people are tak- 
ing less seriously things which formerly 
were considered essentials of religion. 
Formerly people were concerned about 
the mode of baptism, foreordination, 
free will, election, and transubstantia- 
tion. They would fight for their convic- 
tions and feel justified in creating and 
maintaining separate organizations to 
proclaim them even though in nine of 
ten other matters they were at complete 
agreement with some other existing or- 
ganization. Now there is little of such 
intensity of religious opinion. The pre- 
vailing sentiment of modern Protestant- 
ism is that one denominational body is 
about as right as another. Innocent and 
innocuous as that statement may seem 
to he, the sentiment has had revolution- 
ary power. 











The war-horses of the denominations 
have snorted fire over the abandonment 
of churches, but the process is defiantly 
continuing. To-day, in an overchurched 
community, one organization regard- 
less of its denomination gets the edge 
on the other churches either because of 
its location, architecture, musical equip- 
ment, Sunday-school facilities or its 
preacher’s curly hair. So it steps out and 
forward with its programme. Formerly 
such an awakening would have caused 
the trumpets to be sounded by the other 
denominations to pitch in and compete. 
But to-day the prevailing sentiment of 
the community switches to the aggres- 
sive organization on the principle that a 
church is a church and that we all are 
striving for the same heaven. Soon only 
the die-hards are left in some of the 
weaker churches and then in due season 
comes the end. The denominational 
leaders throw up the sponge in face of 
such indifference to denominational 
pride and prestige. The old summons 
to denominational loyalty falls on deaf 
ears. With heart-breaking apathy a 
minor group of denominational adher- 
ents permits itself to become amalga- 
mated with some existing church or- 
ganization rather than maintain a 
struggling church for itself. And so im- 
partial, as between denominations, is 
this modern trend that all share fairly 
evenly the losses of church organiza- 
tions and the gains of membership. 

What’s happening in Protestantism 
will be explained with anathemas or 
with benedictions according to one’s 
view-point. Of the revolutionary facts 
there can be no question. Some will say 
that the river has been broadened out so 
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much by the removal of denomination- 
al banks that religious thinking has be- 
come a swamp. Others will offer a defi- 
nition of religion. “We haven’t enough 
religion among us to get up a good 
church fight,” it was once explained to 
me concerning a certain church. Prot- 
estantism to-day hasn’t enough religion 
(?) to split up into further “spite” 
churches and competitive organizations 
in overchurched territories. Protestant- 
ism is gaining in memberships but is 
abandoning weak churches in the inter- 
est of consolidation. This has come 
about not by high-sounding proclama- 
tions of purpose but by the silent de- 
cisions of church-members to jump the 
denominational traces. 

Protestantism will now doubtless 
continue to furnish an enlarging scope 
of usefulness for the services of an ec- 
clesiastical undertaker rather than mid- 
wife. What Protestantism now needs 
most of all is a dignified order of service 
for the interment of defunct church or- 
ganizations. The dedication services 
even for very small churches are always 
elaborate. Protestantism never slights 
the christening exercises. But when an 
organization dies there is no ceremony 
at the grave, and too often the corpse 
is pro abandoned and left unburied. 
The Congregationalists and Presbyter- 
ians alone should have said the burial 
service over 2,250 times during the 
past ten years. 

The dissolution of a Protestant 
church in America to-day, under the 
usual circumstances, should really be 
celebrated with a beautiful ritual, filled 
with the spirit of optimism over the 
triumph of a better Protestantism. 
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rainy day in Oxford. I should 
At: been disappointed if there 
hadn’t been rain and shiny 
streets and shivers when I stepped off 
the train, laden with hat-boxes, at the 
London & Northwestern station after a 
tedious ride in lonely state in a first- 
class carriage. Some perverse instinct 
seemed to say that there could easily be 
disillusion if things were pleasant. 
There was nothing pleasant about ar- 
riving in the town of fabled dreams and 
spires and fires and winds and wines. 
Crowds of laughing, bantering, wide- 
trousered youths piled out of the third- 
class carriages. They didn’t look at me, 
or wink, or nudge one another. They 
never thought of taxis, porters, or tips. 
They fumbled badly with hasty search- 
es for the elusive little ticket which ad- 
mits you to the other side of the station 
picket fence. How difficult it is to hang 
on—like grim death—to the thin piece 
of paper one is handed at the beginning 
of a journey in England. And how im- 
possible it is to convince phlegmatic of- 
ficials that one has once possessed such 
a ticket. For there is no relaxation of 
law. Every one must pay again if he 
loses it. I think I should dub my ticket 
congé, except that being in England, I 
quickly learned to scorn the French. 
As I stood beside my bags (how soon 
[learned not to call suitcases that) wait- 
ing for a porter who never came, for the 
first time I felt the spirit of American 
confidence and flapper courage ebbing. 
Why had the train stopped so that the 
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Mosaic in Oxford Blue 


BY ELEANOR EVANS WING 


The Vestibule 


third-class carriages were more accessi- 
ble to easy exit than the first? I had 
stepped off the train into mud. Those 
less plutocratic than I had landed on 
well-swept platforms, protected from 
the rain. I had travelled alone, unspo- 
ken to; had disembarked, unremarked, 
in spite of a very carefully planned 
Lord and Taylor costume complete to 
pale mauve socks. Not so do American 
college girls step off college trains. And 
why did my suitcase, distinguished, as 
I thought, by its foreign labels, stay 
where I had dropped it in a very disas- 
trous puddle of mud? 

But was all this disillusioning? I 
think I was glad to be ignored. There 
was adventure in it, strange pique, and 
not a little curiosity. It takes a great 
deal to disturb a prom-trotting conceit, 
however superficial it is. And one such 
experience was only amusing. I was to 
learn in a few days that girls were 
tolerated here, not wanted; that more 
than once the hardest part of going to 
a lecture was to be standing in the Ex- 
amination Schools, on freezing floors, 
while Englishmen leisurely _ slept 
through them on comfortable chairs 
and benches. 

Seizing my suitcase with an effort at 
determination, I trudged through the 
gates, unassisted by even the gatekeeper 
although he was young and handsome. 
What a weary walk it was before I 
reached the corner of the High and the 
Corn. I had gleaned this power to rec- 
ognize these streets from a ludicrous 

















combination of Baedeker and Stephen 
Leacock. 

A taxi? I asked a bobby standing 
there. He smiled down at me, then at 
my suitcase, and without a word picked 
it up and carried it to the opposite side 
of the street in front of the great old 
clock-tower which rang out the hour 
with greater mellowness than any other 
clock in the world, and made my heart 
beat with trepidation at the seriousness 
of Oxford. Could there be a possibility 
that a Zuleika Dobson had existed 
here? I seriously doubted whether any 
living woman had the power to bring 
smiles to the solemn faces of the under- 
grads, or make their hearts beat any 
faster. 

But I was thankful for the bobby. He 
was so big, so unassailable that I want- 
ed to take his arm and hold it very 
tight. But I looked up at his courteous, 
irreproachable face—and forebore. My 
hat-box was his duty, not his pleasure. 

“Going to North Oxford, Miss, or 
Iffley?” he asked me briskly. 

“T d-don’t know,” I stammered, 
“Lady Margaret’s college " 

“No. 2 bus,” he said good-naturedly, 
setting down my suitcase. “One ought 
to come along in a quarter of an hour. 
Just hop off at Norham Road and you'll 
be right there.” 

He left me, smiling perfunctorily, 
having performed his duty well. But 
fifteen minutes meant half an hour. 
And what was a No. 2 bus—which di- 
rection did it go? I was too frightened 
to look about me, too damp to be thrill- 
ed, and too humbled to notice the pass- 
ing faces, blurred by the slow rain and 
a suspicion of homesick tears. 

But one finally came and, afte: many 
false attempts, I got off at Norham 
Road and went to 13 Park Terrace, the 
address given me by the terrifying prin- 
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cipal of Lady Margaret Hall. I had 
clutched it so tightly along with my 
railroad ticket that my once immacu- 
late fawn-colored gloves were ink be- 
smeared. 

The polished brass bell was a puzzle. 
I pushed, turned, and then fell back- 
ward as a lusty peal rang through the 
house. The door was opened by a slov- 
enly old lady, with a crippled hand and 
a ghoulish leer. To my dying day, | 
shall never be able to describe her more 
minutely. 

“Miss Moncrieff?” I asked tremu- 
lously—fearful of the answer. 

“Miss Scott-Moncrieff,” she correct- 
ed, accenting the Scott. “She’s in the 
drawing-room. What name, Miss?” 

“Miss Turner,” I said. 

“You ain’t German,” she asked sus- 
piciously. 

“American,” I faltered. 

“Too short skirts for German,” she 
muttered, and moved slowly down the 
narrow, dark hall toward a closed door 
at the end. All the doors of the house 
were always closed, I found. And it was 
so embarrassing to have to knock and 
wait at all hours in the drafty hall for a 
chilly voice to say “Come in.” 

I went into the drawing-room, and 
there before the fire sat a little old lady, 
white-haired and beautiful. I stood 
there like a gauche schoolgirl. If I had 
ever had any poise, it left me now. She 
let me stand there, too, waiting for me 
to tell her what I had come for, and 
then to go, to leave her to her memories 
and her tea. 

“Miss Grier sent me,” I finally blurt- 
ed out, after waiting hours for her to 
say how do you do or something. “I’m 
trying to get into Lady Margaret Hall 
and I must be here next week for ex- 
ams 
“Responsions,” she stated flatly. I 
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stood corrected. How I wanted to sit 
down. But I was in the royal presence, 
where one never sits. 

“Cornelia said she wouldn’t bother 
me this year,” she mused. 

“Cornelia?” I stammered. 

“Miss Grier,” she rapped out, sud- 
denly businesslike. “You want to live 
here then?” 

I doubted very much whether I 
wanted to live at 13 Park Terrace, es- 
pecially if she called a terrifying being 
like Miss Grier, Cornelia. 

“Well, I will show you the room.” 
She got up from the one easy chair in 
the room and hobbled to the door. In 
the months that followed, I saw her 
many times, always in the rose-creton- 
ned chair before the fire, staring con- 
templatively into the flames. Her head, 
with its tiny black velvet ribbon band, 
lay relaxed a little among the roses, but 
her chin incongruously preserved the 
dignity she never relinquished. 

We marched slowly up the stairs in 
grim silence. At the top she paused and 
turned, looking down at me. I expected 
a firm ejection or at least a fall down- 
stairs. Instead she merely said: 

“We have a very good bathroom, 
and you’ll be warm “ 

I giggled in sheer relief. And she 
curved her lips a very little bit. Never 
could that curve have been called a 
smile. But if anything, it was a very 
definite improvement. And her words 
were really humorous. They answered 
all the unspoken complaints of Ameri- 
cans in England for the last hundred 
years. And they braced me to assume 
the pride in America which I had lost 
since I stepped from the train. 

She led me into a beautiful west room 
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—beautiful, that is, as far as architec- 
ture was concerned. But I shuddered at 
the red carpet which covered the floor 
solidly, and the green walls hung with 
ancestral faces even grimmer than my 
landlady’s, but strangely and haunting- 
ly similar. I couldn’t notice details prop- 
erly at that moment. Stage fright only 
brought the most prominent features 
into my vision. She pulled open draw- 
ers, stooped painfully to see if they 
smelled of dust—they did—and then 
shut them again with a snap. She pulled 
the curtains together until only an inch 
of perpendicular light showed through, 
opened an already too wide-open win- 
dow, and patted the ugly bed, all with- 
out uttering a word. 

“Three pounds a week,” she said. 

I wondered rapidly whether I had a 
pencil in my purse to calculate with, 
and whether I dared ask her for one. 

But then she left me. At the door she 
arerg I hadn’t said a word of refusal, 

adn’t asked a question, or ventured a 
suggestion as to my requirements. Yet 
irrevocably it was understood that my 
life in Oxford was to be bound up and 
governed by 13 Park Terrace. I was less 
American than I had dreamed possible. 
But it was out of the question for me to 
open my mouth. My tongue made an 
effort to force open my lips. But they 
were locked in the struggle to hide their 
trembling. 

She went away, and as the door 
closed she said more gently than before, 
I thought: 

“Two things are not done in Oxford. 
You must never use a sugar-tongs or 
ride first class.” 

I didn’t know whether to laugh or 
cry. 
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Cave Canem 


Work and tea-parties followed, and 
women—women—women! In fair- 
ness, one must say that work was most 
important. Caps and short rusty black 
gowns, donned on the first day of term, 
never to be doffed. Incongruities, silk 
stockings, flashing by on bicycles; men’s 
gowns worn with a nonchalant air, 
about the necks of the undergrads; 
women’s short ugly capes, hiding all 
pretense to feminine shape; tricornered 
caps, accenting Roman and pug noses 
alike in lack of pulchritude. Rain—um- 
brellas— The colors of female birds 
taking their proper drabness in relation 
to the male; more rain. Was there any- 
thing else to see? For days, I blinked 
and rubbed my astonished eyes trying 
to find the romance of Oxford. There 
didn’t seem any to find. In fact, it 
seemed as though a conscious effort 
were being made to stifle all feelings 
and ordinary emotions. 

Responsions (made far more impres- 
sive than mere entrance exams by vir- 
tue of their name), responsions in the 
grim, solemnly paraded examination 
schools where the sight of owlish dons 
swathed in flowing gowns did more to 
carry on the terror | had felt the first 
day than any mere examinations, came 
into this first impression. I remember 
well the little slips of paper with their 
printed directions as to costume for re- 
sponsions. 

IF THE CANDIDATE IS A MAN, HE 
SHALL WEAR A CAP AND GOWN, IF 
A MEMBER OF THE UNIVERSITY: OR 
A DARK BLUE SUIT AND A WHITE 
TIE IF HE IS PRESENTING HIMSELF 
FOR ENTRANCE. 

IF THE CANDIDATE IS A WOMAN 


(you NOTICE THE MAN CoMES FIRST), SHE 
SHALL WEAR A DARK SUIT, WHITE 


JUMPER AND BLACK TIE, BLACK 
SHOES AND STOCKINGS. NO DETAIL 
MAY BE CHANGED OR DISREGARD. 
ED. 

N.B. If any one should disregard these reg- 
ulations, proctors are authorized to ask them 
to withdraw from the examinations. 


The American in me rebelled. I wore 
a green necktie and with trembling 
knees and defiant chin passed in. (It 
takes great self-restraint not to say at 
this point “passed within the portals.”) 
Gloom couldn’t be more enveloping 
even in the tombs than it was there. 
Latin, German, and French _ notices 
were posted on the bulletins—solemn 
little men, looking like clergymen with 
their white ties, stood staring at them. | 
felt in my heart that they couldn’t read 
them. But I was wrong. A few months 
in Oxford convinced me that I had 
wasted all of the years of my adoles- 
cence on ““The Green Hat” and “‘Flam- 
ing Youth.” I remember apologizing 
humbly once for never having read 
“Pickwick Papers,” and having the 
apology accepted with a deprecatory air 
as if it would have been a much more 
forgivable sin if I had forgotten my 
socks, or drunk tea from a saucer. They 
all knew Latin, quoted it, and didnt 
translate. And not translating is, after 
all, the epitome of culture. 

The darkly clad girls clustered in the 
shadow of one column, waiting for the 
fatal hour of nine. The men, Chinese, 
Hindus, Negroes, Americans, and Eng- 
lish, claimed another corner. And then 
the doorkeeper, resplendent in brass 
buttons, announced sadly, “Respon- 
sions—this way.” He led us, men first, 
then women, down devious corridors, 
past signs more confusing than the 
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green line of the shuttle, silently as 
though to the guillotine, to the great 
north hall. We walked so slowly that 
I began to lose the feeling of joy in my 
green tic. And would the examiners, 
like the fastidious Pope in his audience 
chamber, object to my favorite per- 
fume, narcisse noir—which, in defer- 
ence to England, I had not put behind 
my ears! 

We filed into the red-carpeted room, 
two by two, eyed suspiciously by those 
who had achieved entrance. Without a 
word, every one began looking for the 
desks which bore their names, with 
such care had the details of our execu- 
tion been carried out. We sat down and 
waited, eyes straight ahead. I think I 
became cross-eyed trying to take in 
everything with my eyes fixed on the 
late Gothic window which was the only 
thing in my direct line of vision except 
asort of altar on which a preponderous 
Bible lay, probably ready for the con- 
fessional which usually precedes exter- 
mination. 

The hour boomed out, reverberating 


Io! 


and resounding around our heads. 
Slowly figures of dons were set in mo- 
tion, distributing paper and question- 
naires, blotters, and low-voiced direc- 
tions. I shivered, waiting for the mo- 
ment when the don would approach 
my desk, and notice the heretic in the 
throng. Would he come up behind me 
and overlook the green tie? Or would 
he walk at me accusingly from the front 
and point a condemning finger at the 
culprit? I picked the don who seemed 
most likely to be kind. Then I calcu- 
lated the number of painful steps to the 
entrance after he had expelled me from 
among the chosen victims. 

The fates were kind. The don I had 
hoped for, ruddy of face and snowy 
haired, approached my desk from the 
rear. He laid the papers on my table. I 
waited, almost patiently. First he drew 
his brows together and scowled at my 
tie. I know my lips quivered. Then 
creases came around his eyes and a 
smile touched his mouth just faintly. 

“So you are still rebels,” he said, and 
passed on. 


They Shall Not Pass 


My first tutorial. The business of 
learning how to be smoked at. Of how 
to sit in a large comfortable chair for 
an hour, facing a rather grim, satiric 
individual who opened his mouth about 
four times in the whole hour, and for 
three of those times, opened it merely 
for the purpose of blowing out smoke. 
tis a trying ordeal to be stared at con- 
templatively by a tutor in Oxford. I re- 
belled after a time, because I knew per- 
fectly well that I looked like a flapper 
and I was unwilling to let any judicious 
consideration of my flapperism stamp 
my intelligence. And what chance was 


the man giving me to show that I 


wasn’t as frivolous as I looked? If he 
would only let me tell him of my men- 
tal achievements. In a few months’ 
time, I was glad that he had compelled 
me to keep silent. Because the achieve- 
ments seemed less phenomenal; in fact, 
became strangely ordinary after I had 
stood the fire of my tutor’s rare but cut- 
ting questions for a term. 

What was he thinking, as he sat there 
on the other side of the fire with his 
long white fingers at rest on the arms of 
his chair ? His head was sunk forward a 
little, his hair was white, and his sharp 
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black eyes caught mine and held them 
after the first few moments of my em- 
barrassment were over. 

“History? Hmmmmbh,” he said, 
stroking his chin. “Nineteenth century, 
yes. A good choice (my spirits rose) if 
you read German and French (they fell 
again). But of course you do.” 

I nodded doubtfully. 

“You can’t understand Metternich 
unless you read Gentz, his secretary, 
you know. All in French.” He was 
matter-of-fact. Of course, I had such 
simple information at my finger-tips. 

But I knew that I didn’t know any- 
thing. And it was going to be impossi- 
ble to bluff here. So wisely, I still said 
nothing. 

“American,” he continued. “They 
teach you a good deal of American his- 
tory over there. Yes. Incidental, of 
course, incidental. Never read any Eng- 
lish history, I suppose.” 

I protested dumbly. 

“Good foundation of nineteenth cen- 
tury, of course.” 

I almost smiled then. So American 
history was incidental, and English 
fundamental. Even the best brains then 
tip the scales, like the rest of us, in their 
own direction. 

The chimes in Keable quad rang out 
the hour. Was my tutorial nearly over? 
My first. Was this all that ever hap- 
pened ? How did any one get an educa- 
tion from a few questions hurled at you 
in a cloud of smoke once a week? I 
must have looked bewildered, because 
my tutor hurriedly fumbled with a few 
papers, found nothing he was looking 
for, hastily dropped them again puffed 
a few rings on his pipe, and stroked his 
chin. The great mind was at work. I 
laughed afterward when I remembered 
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how awed I was by the simple em- 

barrassment which he showed in the 

same fidgety way any nervous man em- 
loys. 

“You’d better write me an essay for 
next Saturday,” he said tentatively. | 
already knew that one always wrote an 
essay for a tutorial in Oxford except 
when things like the strike or a war or 
Doomsday interfered. 

“Suppose you answer this question,” 
he rapped out so suddenly that I jump- 
ed. “Was Canning the author of the 
Monroe Doctrine?” 

I saw red. Was he fooling with me? 
The idea of an English statesman being 
the inceptor of one of the rocks in our 
American foundation stone. 

I threw up my head and chin, and 
marched out of the room. I am not sure 
that I didn’t slam the door. 

The result of my tutor’s question was 
marvellous. It took me ms x the entire 
week to discover that Canning was not 
the author of the Monroe Doctrine. | 
buried myself for hours a day in the old 
Bodleian, searching, discarding one his 
torian after another, eager to prove that 
England was not responsible for such 
a wide-spread principle of American 
politics. At last I found the answer. 
Canning had certainly helped to mould 
and to formulate the original idea, but 
that idea was the child of John Quincy 
Adams. 


“Canning was not the author of the 
Monroe Doctrine,” I burst out before | 
had closed the door at my next tutorial. 

“T know it,” he said, and smiled. | 
had never thought of that. 

“You're a fighter,” he said, after a 
minute or two. “I rather wanted to 
strike sparks.” 
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BY CONRAD AIKEN 
te an 
xcept Two coffees in the EspaNot, the last 
ar or Bright drops of golden Barsac in a goblet, 
oe Fig paste and candied nuts. . . . Hardy is dead, 
10n, And James and Conrad dead, and Shakspere dead, 
ump And old Moore ripens for an obscene grave, 
f the And Yeats for an arid one; and I, and you— 

What winding-sheet for us, what boards and bricks, 
-_ What candles, mummeries, prayers, and pious frauds? 

eing 

a our You shall be lapped in Syrian scarlet, woman, 

And wear your pearls, and your bright bracelets, too, 
, and Your agate ring, and round your neck shall hang 
t sure Your dark-blue lapis, with its specks of gold; 

And I, beside you—ah! but will that be? 
2 was For there are dark streams in this dark world, lady, 
-nure Gulf Streams and Afric currents of the soul; 
iS not And I may be, before that consummation 
ne. | Beds us together cheek by jowl in earth, 
¢ old Borne to another coast, where my wan bones 
€ = Will bleach unhonored, or defiled by gulls. 
> tha 

such What dignity can death bestow on us, 

7a Who kiss beneath a street-lamp, or hold hands 
ae. Half hidden in a taxi, or, replete 
nould With coffee, figs, and Barsac, creep our way 
1, but To a dark bedroom in a worm-worn house? 
uincy The aspidistra guards the door; we enter, 

Per aspidistra—then—ad astra—is it ?— 

And lock ourselves securely in that gloom, 
of the And loose ourselves from terror. . . . Here’s my hand, 
fore | The white scar on my thumb, and here’s my mouth 
orial. To stop your murmur. Speechless let us lie, 
led. | And think of Hardy, Shakspere, Yeats, and James; 

Comfort our panic hearts with magic names; 
fter a Stare at the ceiling, where the taxi lamps 
ed to Make ghosts of light; and see, beyond this bed, 


That other bed, in which we will not move; 
And, whether joined or separate, will not love. 
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As I Like It 


BY WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 


Books for Summer Reading 


at any time; but I suppose it is 
more difficult to read a dull book 
in the summer than in the winter. 
When I say dull books I do not mean 
serious books; I do not refer to the sub- 
ject-matter, but to the style and the 
method of presentation. There is really 
no excuse br dulness, and I shall not 
recommend any book that seems to me 
dull. Ibsen’s tragedy “The Wild Duck” 
is wholly serious; but on the stage and 
within the covers of a book it is a thou- 
sand times more interesting than the 
average musical comedy, which is al- 
most the last word in boredom. Beetho- 
ven’s Ninth Symphony is not exactly 
flippant; but it holds one’s attention 
more closely than jazz, which is dis- 
tracting. The average sermon may be 
dull, but surely not so dull as the aver- 
age after-dinner speech. 
My mind—such as it is—never takes 
a vacation; I find I am just as religious 
in August as in February, though I 
know winter is the season for religious 
revivals. I enjoy “Gotterdammerung” 
just as keenly in July as in December, 
though I know the opera season ends in 
April. I can apply myself to a literary 
problem with as much concentration in 
June as in January, though I know most 
schools and colleges close their doors 
in the rarest of all months. 
Reading on a train is an altogether 
different matter from reading on the 


P= should not read dull books 


deck of a steamer. It is an error to select 
for Pullman perusals only snappy sto- 
ries, because no place is better adapted 
for serious reading than a parlor-car. 
There is no telephone, and there need 
be no interruption. But on the deck of 
a transatlantic liner, unless one wishes 
to make an impression on other minds 
than one’s own, one should read only 
those books that can be easily managed; 
so that one can look away from the 
printed page to the sea, or to those con- 
scientious pedestrians who are walking 
in the vain hope of obtaining regularity 
in digestion. 


Well, here are some good books for 
summer reading. Let us begin on the 
surface of literature, and descend grad- 
ually into the depths. Complicated sto- 
ries of crime and its detection are multi- 
plying with bewildering rapidity. It 
would seem that it must be easy to write 
such books, because there are so many 
of them; the exercise of invention must 
be easier than the exercise of the imagi- 
nation. Philo Vance is the best amateur 
detective since Sherlock Holmes, and 
“The Greene Murder Case” is by far 
his most brilliant achievement. I admit 
that some of his mannerisms are mad- 
dening; but his results atone. The Eng- 
lishman J. B. Priestley, a literary critic, 
has produced a strange story of in 
sanity and murder in “The Old Dark 
House,” which is like a fever-dream, 
only extremely well written. The pub- 
lishers showed as much originality in 
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AS I LIKE IT 


advertising this book as the author did 
in its composition. Lord Charnwood, 
the scholarly biographer of Lincoln and 
the writer of that splendid and inspiring 
commentary on the Fourth Gospel, 
called “According to Saint John,” has 
produced a neatly constructed murder 
story, “Tracks in the Snow.” The Rev- 
erend Victor L. Whitechurch, an Eng- 
lish parson, amuses himself in the 
course of his pastoral duties (which he 
takes seriously) by writing detective 
stories which glorify professional police- 
men. He thinks we have had too much 
of the facile triumphs of the amateur 
sleuth-hound over the minions of the 
law, and as we all owe so much to po- 
lice protection, and as plain-clothes men 
are much cleverer than the novelists 
represent them to be, his heroes are 
“cops.” His latest story, “The Shot on 
the Downs,” is an entertaining narra- 
tive, and to all who wish to follow in 
his steps and write detective stories I 
recommend his method, though I have 
not tried it myself. He wrote his first 
chapter without any plan whatsoever, 
without having the least notion of the 
development of the tale. He described a 
murder as though he himself had igno- 
rantly heard the fatal shot; then he went 
ahead and tried to find out for himself 
who did it. He must have had a lot of 
fun composing the book in this manner, 
for he knew no more than the reader 
what was going to happen. That was 
the way William De Morgan wrote 
all his books. He asked his wife to give 
him a first sentence. She said: “He took 
his fare in the twopenny tube.” Accord- 
ingly he wrote that down, but he had 
not the least idea who took that fare 
or when or why. Then he made a mag- 
nificent tale of some two hundred thou- 
sand words. 

Terrific thrillers are Joseph Gol- 
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lomb’s “The Portrait Invisible,” with a 
most peculiar hero; Walter S. Master- 
man’s “2.L.0.,” which corresponds in 
England to WEAF in the United 
States; J. J. Farjeon’s “The Crook’s 
Shadow,” most ingenious. And merely 
as a rattling good story which kept my 
eyes glued to the page, I know of noth- 
ing better than “No Other Tiger,” by 
the accomplished novelist A. E. W. 
Mason. 

For humorous tales of sheer exuber- 
ant joy, I recommend those by P. G. 
Wodehouse (long may he live!), and 
especially his “Leave it to Psmith” and 
“Carry On, Jeeves.” 

Of novels displaying intellectual and 
artistic excellence, there have been re- 
cently published a goodly number. In 
the forefront stands “The Bridge of San 
Luis Rey,” by Thornton Wilder. He 
ought to be one of the happiest men in 
the world, and he is. Certainly it is rare 
indeed that a book by an almost un- 
known author recéives the unstinted 
homage of the most fastidious critics 
and at the same time is the best-selling 
book in the country. On being asked 
how he felt about this double acclaim, 
he replied: “Why, can’t you hear me 
purring?” Another admirable novel is 
“Gallions Reach,” by Tomlinson, a 
work worthy of Conrad. “Death Comes 
for the Archbishop” is written with such 
dignity and distinction that it should 
make us proud that Willa Cather is an 
American. Maurice Baring’s “Tinker’s 
Leave” shows his unique qualities; it 
proceeds from a mind enriched by cul- 
ture, education, and foreign travel. 
“Julius,” by “A Gentleman with a 
Duster,” should be read by all who are 
interested in the current political and 
religious thought of the world. “Etched 
in Moonlight,” by the Irishman James 
Stephens, is a collection of heart-break- 
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ing tales told with exquisite art. “Red 
Rust,” by Cornelia J. Cannon, should be 
read along with Roélvaag’s “Giants in 
the Earth.” They are both finely writ- 
ten novels of the pioneer settlers of the 
Northwest. Booth Tarkington is always 
worth reading, and his “Claire Am- 
bler” is a subtle study of the typical 
young American girl of fashion, and of 
how she develops in contact with the 
cold facts of life. Hugh Walpole’s 
“Wintersmoon” is not one of his best 
novels, but it is emphatically worth read- 
ing for its accurate pictures of country 
life in England and for its old man and 
old woman, who are much better than 
his somewhat artificially contrasted 
young sisters. I wish I were absolutely 
certain that he hates his hero as much 
as I do. ““The Gypsy,” by W. B. Trites, 
is a little masterpiece. J. D. Beresford’s 
“All or Nothing” is a spiritual novel 
that does not quite come off, but I do 
not believe any intelligent person can 
read it without benefit. It looks as if 
the author were one more illustration 
of how early home religious training 
will survive the death of dogma. 
Wright’s “Deluge” is a seriously writ- 
ten fantasy and a thriller too. “The 
Hotel,” by Elizabeth Bowen, is an ex- 
ample of the current type of novel that 
has no plot, no important character, and 
no significance; the author devotes her 
fine powers of style and unusual intel- 
ligence to the portrayal of a group of 
persons who represent the last word in 
futility. 

Two unpretentious works of fiction 
which are disarmingly delightful are 
Alice Duer Miller’s “Welcome Home” 
and Ian Hay’s “The Poor Gentleman.” 
You will not be disappointed. 

Books of Travel and Adventure. The 
star actor in this field of tragicomedy 
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is of course “Trader Horn,” which is 
easier to read than to forget. Along with 
it should be read “Cape to Cairo,” by 
the indomitable Stella Court Treatt, 
who broke all records with an automo- 
bile. Halliburton’s two books, which 
do not need naming, enable us to travel 
wildly, err and even more cheaply 
than he, which is saying much. Lind- 
bergh’s “We” proves that he was not 
lucky but oF prepared. Familiarity 
with him will never breed contempt, 
but its opposite. Mrs. Henry Cust’s 
“Wanderers” is an excellent diary of 
travel in the United States and else. 
where in the middle of the last century. 
“Men Are Like That,” by L. R. Har- 
till, is an unflinchingly truthful and un- 
speakably horrible narrative of what the 
recent World War did to Turks, Ar- 
menians, Russians, and Tartars. As for 
“Mother India,” if one-tenth of it is 
true, drastic reforms are necessary. Per- 
haps the remark attributed to Ghandi 
fits the case — “Every one in India 
should read the book, and no one else.” 
For adventurous travels in the world of 
modern thought I recommend “The 
New Reformation,” by the beloved Mi- 
chael Pupin. 

Biography. You can’t go wrong with 
Emil Ludwig, who manages to com- 
bine original research with drama. His 
“Napoleon,” “Bismarck,” “Genius and 
Character,” are all admirable; and I 
await with eagerness his “Abraham 
Lincoln.” Maurois’s “Disraeli” has 
charm and grace, even if—as some say 
—he did no spade-work; “The Diary 
of Parson Woodforde,” edited by John 
Beresford, of which three volumes have 
appeared, is enchanting. D. A. Wilson's 
extensive biography of Carlyle is a ne- 
cessity to those who, like me, find that 
great humorist eternally appealing. 
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Mrs. Andrews’s “Memoirs of a Poor Re- 
lation” is a warm-hearted picture of 
life in Virginia after the Civil War. 
Charteris’s “John Sargent” is so good 
that I do not see how it could be better. 
Emma Eames’s “Some Memories and 
Reflections” is a candid account of the 
life and career of a great singer and re- 
markable woman; “Up the Years from 
Bloomsbury,” by the actor George Ar- 
liss, has playing over its charming pages 
the joy of life and the love of his fel- 
low creatures, two things that usually 
go together. Croce’s “Autobiography” 
has neither of these characteristics, but 
is intellectually stimulating. Galswor- 
thy’s “Castles in Spain” is a book of 
short soliloquies, really autobiographi- 
cal, hence appealing; quite apart from 
this man’s great distinction, a close ac- 
quaintance with his mind and heart is 
immensely rewarding. H. Nicolson’s 
“Some People” is positively brilliant— 
long ago a good woman erroneously 
corrected me for saying people when I 
meant persons. “Perhaps 1 Am,” by 
Edward W. Bok, is full of good anec- 
dotes by one who knows how to tell 
them. Peggy Wood’s “A Splendid Gyp- 
sy” is a beautiful tribute to John Drew. 
Osbert Burdett’s ““W. E. Gladstone” is 
the best short biography of that states- 
man. Caroline Ticknor’s “May Alcott,” 
Ednah Cheney’s “Louisa May Alcott,” 
and Honoré Willsie Morrow’s “The 
Father of Littlke Women” tell the story 
of an astonishing family. ““The Heart of 
Emerson’s Journals” and ““The Heart of 
Thoreau’s Journals” open the doors of 
the minds of two authentic men of ge- 
nius, and enlarge the minds of readers. 
Captain B. H. Liddell Hart’s “Reputa- 
tions—Ten Years After” is a highly im- 
portant collection of biographical essays 


on the leading military figures of the 
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recent war. “Doctor Johnson and Com- 
pany,” by the accomplished Robert 
Lynd, is continuously sprightly and en- 
tertaining. Haldane Macfall’s “‘Aubrey 
Beardsley” (copiously illustrated) is 
rather hectically written, but gives an 
excellent portrait of its strange hero. 
“The Skull of Swift” is a bad title for a 
rather tempestuous biography of the 
great pessimist, written by Shane Leslie. 

In the field of literary scholarship 
the most important publication of the 
year is “Coriolanus,” in the variorum 
edition edited by Doctor Furness. To 
every student of Shakespeare this edi- 
tion is indispensable; every volume is a 
whole library of Shakespearian criti- 
cism and explanation and comment. It 
should be a matter of pride that this, 
the most scholarly ped complete edi- 
tion of Shakespeare that the world has 
ever seen, should be wholly an Ameri- 
can product. Over twenty plays have 
now appeared, and I hope I shall live 
to join in the grand celebration when 
the vast undertaking reaches its con- 
clusion. 

For summer reading in religion, I 
recommend first, last, and all the time 
the small volume “Christ, the Word,” 
by Paul Elmer More. This great schol- 
ar, who is intimately acquainted in the 
original languages with the best 
thought of the ancient, medieval, and 
modern world, points out in his latest 
book that the foundation of the Chris- 
tian religion is in the Incarnation. His 
vast and profound learning has 
strengthened and not weakened his 
own personal belief in this tremendous 
fact. He shows that the tiny flame of 
Christianity had apparently no chance 
at all to survive through the first three 
centuries, amid the adverse winds of 
paganism, scepticism, and persecution. 
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The reason it did survive was because it 
was true. His book is written in a style 
so simple that any intelligent person 
can grasp it—and there are passages of 
stirring eloquence. 

Other fine books on religious themes 
are “Man and the Supernatural,” by 
Evelyn Underhill; “The Christ of the 
Indian Road,” by E. Stanley Jones; 
“Beliefs that Matter—a Theology for 
Laymen,” by William Adams Brown. 

Of books about books there are so 
many that it is difficult to pick and 
choose. A particularly interesting one is 
“Contemporary American Authors,” 
essays written by English critics asso- 
ciated with the London Mercury, the 
excellent magazine edited by J. C. 
Squire. The authors discussed are Sin- 
clair Lewis, Theodore Dreiser, Edith 
Wharton, and other novelists, and there 
are three essays dealing respectively 
with our three foremost living poets, 
Robinson, Frost, Lindsay. The glaring 
omission among the novelists is of 
course Booth Tarkington, our most 
truly representative writer; it is because 
he is not the most sensational that for- 
eigners are so ignorant. Truth is not so 
appealing to the average mind as ex- 
aggeration in the form of satire and 
burlesque. In R. Michaud’s book, “The 
American Novel of To-day,” translated 
from the French, we have another in- 
teresting series of criticisms; he also has 
apparently never heard of Booth Tar- 
kington. “Notorious Literary Attacks,” 
edited with an admirable introductory 
essay by Albert Mordell, is an interest- 
ing collection of artillery where the re- 
coil was greater than the discharge; ““As- 
pects of the Novel,” by E. M. Forster, 
is a brilliant and provocative group of 
lectures; “Barrie,” by Thomas Moult, 
is a much-needed book on the great 


Scot, dealing especially with his early 
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work as a newspaper man; G. K. Ches- 
terton’s “Stevenson” is splendid, so elo- 
quent, so inspiring, and so true. And, 
because it seems somehow to have es- 
caped general attention, let me lay es- 
pecial emphasis on the long “Fore- 
word” to “Plays by William Archer,” 
written by Bernard Shaw. Archer and 
shaw were lifelong friends, and G. B. S, 
has here written one of the most beau- 
tiful tributes from one honest man to 
another that I have ever read. It was my 
great privilege to know Archer very 
well; our friendship lasted for many 
years; I dined with him at the Reform 
Club in London only a few weeks be- 
fore his death. I can fully appreciate, 
therefore, the beauty, sincerity, and in- 
sight of this 7. 

Of books dealing with political and 
social history, the outstanding work is 
“The Rise of American Civilization,” 
by Charles and Mary Beard, authori- 
tative and awakening; Trevelyan’s 
one-volume “History of England,” 
losing none of its brilliance in con- 
densation; Mark Sullivan’s “America 
Finding Herself,” copiously illustrated; 
“The Great American Band Wagon,” 
by Charles Merz, which every Ameri- 
can ought to read with profit and de- 
light; J. A. Spender’s “Life, Journal- 
ism, and Politics,” the product of ex- 
pert knowledge and noble idealism; H. 
W. Fisher’s “Alias Uncle Shylock,” 
which contains much unpalatable truth 
mingled with conjecture; and any and 
all of the books on American history by 
Meade Minnigerode, especially “Presi- 
dential Years.” 

In poetry, the best of recent works is 
“Tristram,” by Robinson; Leonard 
Bacon’s “Guinea Fowl and Other Poul- 
try” is a conflagration; J. H. Wheel- 
ock’s “The Bright Doom” affirms the 
mystery and glory of life. 
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In general literature, Christopher 
Morley’s “Essays,” now collected in one 
volume, are incisive, original, and al- 
ways entertaining. Two thoughtful and 
contemplative books by American 
scholars deserve to be more widely 
known; I refer to “A Lover of the 
Chair,” by Sherlock Gass, and “Ro- 
mance and Tragedy,” by Professor 
Frye. 

In sport, a most attractive and fully 
illustrated book by Charles Zibeon 
Southard, called “The Evolution of 
Trout and Trout Fishing in America,” 
and “Tennis,” by Helen Wills, are the 
best I have seen. Helen Wills is not only 
a marvellous player, she is an Ameri- 
can ambassador of whom every Ameri- 
can should be proud. 

In drama, the published works of 
Eugene O'Neill should be both read 
and studied; “White Wings,” by Philip 
Barry, and “Behold the Bridegroom,” 


by George Kelly, are well worth a place 
in the library. Two new volumes of 
drama criticism—“But—Is It Art?” by 
Percy Hammond, and “Going to 
Pieces,” by Alexander Woollcott—are 
valuable both for their critical insight 
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and as a mirror of the New York stage. 

And, now that I have recommended 
so many new books, let me make one 
final suggestion. Those who are going 
to spend the entire summer in one place 
would do well if they read the complete 
works of William Shakespeare. This is 
what I did myself last summer. In ad- 
dition to the human interest and charm 
of expression, I found a marvellously re- 
freshing quality. Virgil knew the heal- 
ing power of great poetry: 


“Tale tuum carmen nobis, divine poeta, 
Quale sopor fessis in gramine, quale per 
aestum 
Dulcis aquae saliente sitim restinguere rivo.” 


Forty-six years ago, when I was in 
school, I heard our Latin teacher, Mr. 
Winfred R. Martin, translate this pas- 
sage. He was a good man and is now 
with God. I never made any note of his 
translation, but I distinctly remember 
every word and the impressive manner 


in which he spoke. 


O divine poet, your song is to us as deep 
sleep upon the grass to the weary, as in sum- 
mer’s heat to slake one’s thirst from a rivulet 
of clear water. 
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THE FIELD OF ART 


A Review of the Season of 1927-1928 
BY ROYAL CORTISSOZ 
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s the summer draws on and the ac- 
A tivities in the art galleries die 
down it is interesting to look back 

over the exhibitions from October to 
May, seeing them in a certain perspec- 
tive and noting the episodes that have 
detached themselves from the ruck. 
One circumstance particularly emerges. 
It is the sheer profusion of picture shows 
in New York. My belief is that neither 
Paris nor London knows anything quite 
like it. Our own school is incessantly 
represented, and foreigners come over 
in such numbers that there are not gal- 
leries enough with open dates for them 
and they hold some of their exhibitions 
in hotel rooms. There are frequent loan 
exhibitions of old and modern master- 
pieces, organized for the benefit of this 
or that worthy cause. There have been 
this season some uncommonly impor- 
tant auction sales. In a word, the city 
has been a veritable cosmos of art this 
year, one rich in opportunity for those 
who go in pursuit of critical adventures. 
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Paintings, as may be inferred from 
the foregoing remarks, have been visi- 
ble in heroic abundance, but amongst 
the exhibitions of American art that I 
recall with appreciation perhaps the 
first is that which was made by the 
Architectural League. Two aspects of it 
especially struck me. In the first place it 
was obvious that the pressing problem 
of the architects remains the skyscraper. 
Office-buildings and apartment-houses 


steadily increase in height. The specific 
effort made to give them character is 
one wreaking itself on the recession of 
successive stages, beginning far up. It is 
undeniably effective, fusing pictur- 
esqueness with dignity, and in some in- 
stances a soaring mass, terminating in 
these effects, takes on a curious investi- 
ture of power and beauty. It is not yet 
clear, however, that the last secret of 
the skyscraper has been found. The 
architect oscillates between the vertical 
and the horizontal emphasis and appar- 
ently our school, as a school, has not yet 
made up its mind. Meanwhile design 
struggles under a fearful handicap. We 
hear a lot about the sky-line of New 
York, an indubitably thrilling thing, 
but it is only from one of the rivers or 
from the bay that you get its full value. 
The wayfarer in the street sees facade 
and sky-line from a sorry point of view. 
The architecture about is so near as 
positively to crush him. The really re- 
vealing vista is hard to come at. The 
second point that impressed me at the 
League was the persistence of tradition- 
al ideas in matters of style outside the 
realm of the skyscraper and even, on 
occasion, where that type itself is con- 
cerned. The historic periods still main- 
tain their influence. That of the Tudor 
manor, by the way, seemed to me to be 
rather remarkably to the fore. 

The other big organized affirmation 
of representative American art is that 
made by the Academy of Design. | 
have already reported in these pages the 
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The Harvest Waggon. 


From the painting by Gainsborough in the Gary sale. 


The Man with the Wine Glass. Prince Edward, afterwards Edward VI. 
the painting by Velasquez shown at the Metro From the painting by Holbein shown at the Knoedlet 
politan Museum. Gallery. 





Russian Singer. 


From the painting by Savely Sorine shown at the 
Wildenstein Gallery. 





Hugo von Haberman. 


From the painting by William M. Chase shown at the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters. 





























Madame W. Sabine Houdon. 


From the bronze by Charles Despiau shown at the From the marble by Houdon in the Gary sale. Fr 
Brummer Gallery. 
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From the painting by Walter Gay shown at the Wildenstein Gallery. 





Jeune Fille en Rose. 


1 the painting by Pierre Bonnard shown at the From the bronze by Mahonri Young shown at the 


Seligmann Gallery. 







Le Salon Jaune. 











Porteuse de Poissons. 





Rehn Gallery. 


Kronberg—Hamlet’s Castle. 


From the painting by V. Hammershoi shown at the 
Brooklyn Museum. 


Whitewashing the Old Homestead. 


From the painting by | A. Ring shown at the 
Brooklyn Museum. 
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The French Art Committee at Copenhagen in 1888. 


From the painting by P. S. Kroyer shown at the Brooklyn Museum. 
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excellent impression left by the winter 
show. That arranged in the spring was 
not so persuasive. It maintained the 
Academy’s standard of honest work- 
manship, it is true, but the exhibition 
seemed to me to be “marking time,” 
and there were too few things on the 
walls that disclosed individual distinc- 
tion. It was, on the whole, a somewhat 
discouraging affair. There is a disposi- 
tion in some quarters to attribute a con- 
dition like this to something deleterious 
in the Academic hypothesis, as — 
the Academy provided a harborage for 
mediocrity and was deliberately inimi- 
cal to “independent” talent. I think 
this is a short and even stupid view of 
the matter. It is not the bult of the 
Academy. It is the misfortune of our 
generation, which is poor, not only in 
the United States but all over the world, 
in rising artists of first-rate ability. 
When modernism let down the bars of 
technical discipline in favor of so-called 
“self-expression” it did terrible injury 
to the “new crop,” but art has suffered 
also from a dearth of really inspiring 
leaders of an earlier origin. The great 
artist, the one who comes, as Whistler 
put it, “with the mark of the gods upon 
him,” is a phenomenon that simply 
happens; but even your great artist, in 
his youth, requires to be taught, and, 
even more, to be inspired. The greatest 
lack from which our school suffers is 
that of artists to provide a stirring rally- 
ing-ground for the new idea. Imagina- 
tion winces again at the thought of 
George Bellows’s early death. He ex- 
pressed himself if ever an artist did, and 
he was just the man to develop into a 
standard-bearer. 


o Oo S 


Two American painters accustomed 
to that rdle have recently been honored 
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by exhibitions at the American Acade- 
my of Arts and Letters. One, Edwin 
Howland Blashfild, has through a long 
lifetime splendidly asserted the impor- 
tance of sound draftsmanship and 
thoughtful, classically-minded tradition 
in design. The other, the late William 
Merritt Chase, was a brilliant exemplar 
of painter’s painting. The memorial ex- 
hibition of his works, scheduled to re- 
main on view until the middle of July, 
has vividly revived the atmosphere in 
which he and Frank Duveneck intro- 
duced the invigorating tincture of their 
experience in Munich to American 
painting in the late seventies. Chase was 
magnificently dexterous and he had an 
omnivorous appreciation of good paint- 
ing wherever he found it. His taste ran 
all the way from Hals, Rembrandt, and 
Velasquez to Fortuny and Vollon, and 
wherever his spirit paused it was ex- 
pressed through flashing brush-work. 
His is one type of the leadership I have 
in mind when I speak of our present 
need. He was not a great artist. He 
never achieved an intensely personal 
and sharply defined style. But, besides 
knowing his craft, he had an infectious 
enthusiasm for it and was as a tower of 
strength to his juniors. There was no 
careless “‘self-expression” permitted in 
his classes. His approval could not be 
won save by good drawing, good han- 
dling, good workmanship generally— 
and he had a way of making young 
painters feel that these things were bet- 
ter worth gaining than anything else in 
the world. 
o SS SDS 

There have been some other Ameri- 
can craftsmen of Chase’s point of view 
making exhibitions in New York this 
winter. One of them was Gari Mel- 
chers, a charming type of rectitude in 
painting. Another was Maurice Sterne, 














whose strong draftsmanship was espe- 
cially well illustrated in the little col- 
lection of his things shown at the Rein- 
hardt Gallery. I must note also the pos- 
thumous exhibition of pictures by Wil- 
liam Baxter Closson. He made a fine 
reputation years ago as a wood-engrav- 
er. One might fairly have expected him 
to be at a little loss in respect to color 
when he took up the brush. But it was 
plain from the pictures brought together 
at the Grand Central Galleries that he 
had caught in his tints, as well as in his 
drawing of light, graceful figures, 
something of the bright, gay sentiment 
of Watteau’s France. The exhibition 
woke deep regret over his death. I must 
-speak also of the beautiful achievement 
of Walter Gay, a veteran whose pic- 
tures began to appear in the Paris Salon 
many years ago. For some time he has 
been painting delightful studies of cha- 
teau interiors, oils which have repeat- 
edly been received here with warm 
sympathy when he has sent them over 
to Wildenstein’s. This winter, besides 
the oils, he included a quantity of water- 
colors in his exhibition. They proved 
among the most successful pieces he has 
ever painted, swift but firm in touch, 
most judicious in tonality, altogether 
glittering and charming. Two more 
“one-man” shows made by Americans 
come to mind, both organized at the 
Grand Central Galleries. Julius Rol- 
shoven displayed admirable souvenirs of 
his entire career, figure studies allied 
with those of Chase in their thorough- 
going workmanship; and George EI- 
mer Browne held attention through the 
colorful, romantic character of his pic- 
tures painted in Spain and elsewhere in 
Europe. 

A salient incident in the field of 
sculpture was an exhibition of about 


forty bronzes by Jacob Epstein, at the 
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Ferargil Gallery. It was of mixed sig- 
nificance. This much-talked-about art- 
ist has developed something akin to 
mannerism in the granulated modelling 
of his surfaces, and the sense of beauty 
which some of his earlier work has very 
clearly revealed would seem to have 
been smothered by a strangely archaic 
stylistic habit. On the other hand, his 
busts were impressive through their 
vividness and particularly through the 
energy enlivening them. He is one of 
those sculptors who do not know how 
to be commonplace and dull. I was 
amusedly aware of the disparity be- 
tween the actual impression that he 
leaves and the portentous legend that 
has arisen around him, but I could not 
resist the pure force in his work. Nei- 
ther could I resist the vital, interesting 
character of the little bronzes that 
Mahonri Young showed at the Rehn 
Gallery in February, realistic studies of 
types in humble French life. I loved the 
feeling for composition in them, the 
powerful modelling, and the sympa- 
thetic, incisive stroke he showed in the 
matter of characterization. I would des- 
ignate Young’s exhibition as one of the 
best of the season. 


o Oo SDS 


The foreign contingent was numer- 
ically strong in the period I am travers- 
ing and contained figures of decidedly 
varying merit, to say nothing of several 
visitors who had no merit at all. They 
appeared in one or two miscellaneous 
arrays. At the Brooklyn Museum Den- 
mark was pono in November by 
a collection of paintings and sculptures 
illustrating a half-century of the coun- 
try’s art. This develo the fact that 
the most fructifying element in Danish 
tradition has been the element of sound 
but rather conventional technique char- 
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acteristic of the French Ecole des Beaux 
Arts. The leading exemplar of it turned 
out to be Peter S. Kroyer, a craftsman of 
a high order, with a streak of original 
quality in him. The school as a unit 
gave a very ordinary account of itself 
and certain pictures of recent years, only 
too numerous, indicated that in Den- 
mark, too, modernism and the cult of 
ugliness have made wretched inroads. 
Thanks to the generosity and organiz- 
ing ability of Mr. Goodyear, of Buffalo, 
there was visible, at the Wildenstein 
Gallery, an interesting group of con- 
temporary European sculpture, bring- 
ing forward eight or nine types. The 
Swedish artist Carl Milles was to be 
seen in some appealing things, and 
there were good pieces by the French 
Bourdelle, Maillol, and Despiau. The 
last-mentioned was the hero of the oc- 
casion, and, in fact, I am glad to turn 
from this exhibition, which was wel- 
come enough but not wholly exciting, 
to the one that Despiau had to himself 
at the Brummer Gallery in the fall. 

I find it a little difficult to speak with 
moderation about this distinguished 
Frenchman. They say that Rodin “dis- 
covered him” some twenty-five years 
ago, but he has remained hitherto in 
something like obscurity, enjoying noth- 
ing like the réclame assigned to, say, 
Bourdelle. Yet he deserves every honor, 
for his nudes and busts are of extraor- 
dinary beauty. You would call them 
Greek in spirit if it were not that Des- 
piau has in his modest way a faculty for 
being = original in what he does. 
His style is very pure. He sees his sub- 
jects largely, even grandly. Instead of 
the naturalistic fervor of the Renais- 
sance he cultivates the simplicity and 
the serenity of antique art. His work has 
great dignity and it has, what I find 
most beguiling of all, a delicate loveli- 
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ness. There is a subtle personal note in 
him, a distinctive power elevating him 
immeasurably above the conventions of 
modern French sculpture. He seems to 
me one of the most potential figures in 
that school since Paul Dubois. 

The only other living artistic ambas- 
sador from France to whom I have to 
refer was Pierre Bonnard, interesting 
partly because he proved a good painter 
and partly because his work had never 
been shown at full length in America 
before. He, like Epstein, has been the 
subject of a lot of eulogistic talk and, 
again like the sculptor, he does not quite 
come up to the expectations roused by 
the talk. He has an odd history. Back in 
the eighties he began as a ne ho at the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts. From that sanc- 
tuary of discipline, where he competed 
unsuccessfully for the Prix de Rome, he 
travelled forth upon incongruous paths. 
Gauguin was one of his enthusiasms, 
and he was touched by the influence of 
Montmartre, by that of Toulouse-Lau- 
trec,and the like. He settled down final- 
ly into a mode of his own, the value 
of which consists in its not being in an 
stereotyped sense fixed. He is a cote 
free, impressionistic figure, doing ex- 
cellently with both the figure and with 
landscape. The exhibition of his works 
made at the Seligmann Gallery justified 
itself. There was another Frenchman, 
long since deceased, whose art made a 
charming interlude at the Kraushaar 
Gallery. This was Fantin-Latour, repre- 
sented by a rich collection of his draw- 
ings. I mention it because it was of im- 

rtance as making manifest what 
would hardly be divined from his paint- 
ings and lithographs, that he was as 
scientifically minded as he was roman- 
tic and had a wonderful grasp upon 
form. 

Some superb draftsmanship was put 
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before us by the Russian, Savely Sorine. 
His portraits at the Wildenstein Gallery 
had exceptional linear felicity. The 
Continental artists otherwise to be re- 
called were chiefly two Venetians, 
Emma Ciardi, at the Young Gallery, a 
facile and charming painter of villa 
scenes peopled by eighteenth-century 
figures, and a fellow townsman of hers, 
Gennaro Favai, who paints Venice 
with a touch of his own, registering ex- 
tremely artistic and interesting impres- 
sions. His exhibition was at the An- 
derson Galleries. Two English paint- 
ers appeared. Oswald Birley, at the Du- 
veen Gallery, well upheld his standard, 
and Augustus John, at the Anderson 
Galleries, seemed in the main a bit be- 
low himself. An English painter who 
has been living for some time in this 
country, Miss Maud Earl, had a notable 
exhibition at the Seligmann Gallery. It 
was notable because in screens and deco- 
rative panels she handled birds, trees, 
and such motives with a feeling for 
Oriental tradition, but left upon them 
an accent of uncommon individuality. 
Besides being a graceful designer she 
is a markedly polished craftsman. 


> > © 


I have only too little space left in 
which to allude to the old masters re- 
cently seen in New York. A few months 
ago I noted the inauguration of the sea- 
son with the memorable group of 
French Primitives at the Kleinberger 
Gallery and the Venetian pictures 
shown by the Agnews. These episodes 
were followed by a striking exhibition 
of Spanish art at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum—strongest in the works of El 
Greco and Goya, but with several fine 


pieces by Velasquez, such as The Man 
with the Wine Glass, from the Toledo 
Museum—and then came a good loan 
collection of Tintoretto, Holbein, and 
others at the Reinhardt Gallery, and 
“Twelve Masterpieces” presented at the 
Knoedler Gallery for the benefit of the 
Museum of the City of New York, 
which is raising money for a new build- 
ing. I wish I could discuss this last 
group of pictures at length, especially 
the famous Virgin and Child En- 
throned, by Pisanello, formerly in the 
Holford collection, the Vermeer Wo- 
man in a Red Hat, belonging to Secre- 
tary Mellon, and the same collector’s 
glorious little Holbein, the Prince Ed- 
ward, which is one of the master’s 
purest gems. But I can do no more than 
record these exhibitions, merely empha- 
sizing the unique contribution they 
make to that marvellous resourcefulness 
of New York, annually, in art educa- 
tion. On the auction sales, too, I must 
be brief. The prices fetched by the Salo- 
mon collection in January reflected the 
vogue of eighteenth-century French art. 
A little later both the Senff and Gary 
sales underlined the vitality of the Bar- 
bizon school. Corot, Rousseau, Millet, 
and the rest went to high figures on 
both occasions. At the dispersal of the 
Gary treasures two works sold sensa- 
tionally. Sir Joseph Duveen paid $360,- 
ooo for Gainsborough’s Harvest Wag- 
gon, and Mrs. Harkness gave $245, 
ooo for Houdon’s bust of his little 
daughter Sabine. This auction of the 
Gary collection at the American Art 
Galleries fetched, all told, $2,297,763. 
It made a fitting climax to a New York 
winter of singular interest in artistic 
annals. 


A calendar of current art exhibitions will be found in the 
Fifth Avenue Section. 
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“Seven Days Whipping” 


(Continued from page 30 of this number.) 


neck, he knew, was moving back, his head 
with it. Was it possible that he was going to 
sleep? Indistinctly above him he heard the 
tread of feet, a murmur of voices. Margaret 
was silent. How could he know whether she 
would live or die? A phrase of the Greek of 
his youth returned to him, but he could not 
place it: “The augurs are silent when the 
Godhead speaks.” He was aware that he was 
not awaiting an augury, but for the speech 
of a destiny in all respects comparable to his 
own. Perhaps, however, this was not true. 
Perhaps all was a dream, a phantasy taken 
from the Persian, not tragedy from the Greek. 
In the sight of the gods he must be a clown 
required to make laughter more poignant. 
A clown did he say? He would make but a 
fold in the blanket of earth. “Judge La Place 
waits, waits endlessly.” 

A car was now coming up the drive. Let 
it come. It might be Millbury; it might be the 
world and all that there was in it. He did 
not care. It was sufficient for him to sit still 
and bake the weariness out of his body. An 
hour before he had been isolated, alone upon 
his land, forced to resort to primeval law. 
Now civilization was rushing in upon him. 
He would have to answer its laws, answer 
with his own spirit, his career, with all that 
civilization deposited in his lap. That was 
very little, however. He did not even count 
it. Millbury had arrived, was standing at 
the door of the library. He had known this 
cub since he had been a child in knickers. 
He could be scarcely more than thirty now. 
The boy’s mother was a distant cousin of 
his own. “Go on up, Millbury.” The sound 
of the feet above his head was redoubled. 
They ran like rats around a floor. He knew 
that this boy was staring at him. “Go on 
up, Millbury.” Well, why not? His appear- 
ance must be strange enough. “Judge La 
Place waits, waits endlessly.” 

The pressure within this house was enor- 
mous. Pressure was everywhere, upon his 
tars, upon his shoulders, upon his heart. He 
could not rid himself of it. Some one was 
going toward the kitchen. He heard a voice 
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say: “Make some tea. It should be hot.” The 
lights became dimmer as the electric range 
was turned on. “An electric range will cost 
only about two dollars a month more, Stawell, 
and will last our lifetime.” That was Mar- 
garet’s voice. No word from her now. No 
word from up-stairs. By God! a husband had 
a part in such an affair as this! One could 
prove it. How? Arithmetically, geometrically, 
of course. “Does monsieur desire his Evian?” 
That damned French table-water. A maitre 
d’hétel had said that upon their wedding- 
trip. “Monsieur waits, waits endlessly.” 

“And a God-damned good thing it was, 
too——_”” 

Cassie had come in from the kitchen. She 
had on the uniform that Margaret made her 
wear when she was waiting on the table— 
probably had not taken it off at all. The dress 
was black. She carried a tray with a cup of 
tea upon it and some toast. Not for Mar- 
garet, certainly. It must be meant for him- 
self. “Thank you, Cassie.” 

She set the tray upon the small table at 
his elbow. He must make some attempt to 
pull himself together. It was with an effort 
that he got his head down. Cassie seemed 
honestly concerned with him. She was calm, 
entirely motherly toward him, but she pos- 
sessed a dignity which he had never seen 
her display before. Her body was very tall. 
She had a reddened angularity, the strength 
of mind that were characteristic of her sturdy 
Merioneth. 

“How is your mistress, Cassie?” 

He had not gotten that off just right. It 
was probably the first time that he had ever 
referred to Margaret as Cassie’s mistress. 
This creature was her own man. He thought: 
“I must try again—though what can I say? 
The simplest way is the best.” 

“How is Margaret now?” 

He was sure that her face clouded. She 
seemed to weigh her words as she spoke. 

“She’s doing right. Drink your tea, sir.” 

Time and night would never come to an 
end! “Drink your tea now, sir.” It seemed 
to him that the woman increased in stature. 
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Her eyes seemed pitying. He could not en- 
dure that. Very nearly he shouted to her as 
he might to a prisoner in the dock: “Stand 
up!” A prisoner in the dock! “La Place. 
Judge La Place to the dock!” 

The tea was hot, so hot that it scorched 
his tongue as if it were cold. He could not 
eat the toast, however nicely it was buttered. 
He was cold again, though that meant noth- 
ing. The noise of the feet upon the floor 
above continued. A man came down to the 
kitchen. La Place heard this person cough 
and clear his throat. The maid spoke again, 
strangely. 

“She said that she wanted to go to a 
spool factory. She said it was beautiful—the 
regular way they put thread on spools.” 

He was not sure that he had heard this 
speech correctly, yet he was afraid to ask 
her to speak again. 

He said finally: “What did she mean by 
that?” 

It was just a thought she must have had. 

He must not hesitate. He must get on with 
the matter before him. He put down the cup 
of tea. He was having difficulty with his 
hands; he was always having difficulty with 
his hands. 

“T killed a man in the garden.” 

He could perceive no hint of surprise upon 
the maid’s face. 

“He was an Indian and he carried a deer.” 

Cassie said simply: 

“I know, sir. I saw him. We all saw.” 

“Did Margaret see?” 

“No, Cissie started to run to her, but I 
stopped her on the stairs.” 

La Place said, scarcely able to hear his own 
voice: “That was the man I shot. He’s down 
there now.” He thought: “How did they 
know about him, how did the police know? 
Some one must have found him. Mary-Ann 
may have come back.” 

There was silence up-stairs. For an instant 
he thought he heard Margaret, could not 
bear to listen again. He said: “I’m going 
out!” The maid replied: “I'll go with you. 
We'll take a light.” 

He got to his feet with difficulty. Cassie 
said to him: “You must have a coat. I'll get 
a lantern.” He did not, he felt, possess suf- 
ficient strength to interrupt her. Every mus- 
cle in his body ached. He said to himself: 
“I can’t leave Margaret now.” There was 
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speech replying: “You must learn. You must 
see what happened to Aim. His body, you 
fool!” 

In the hall his weakness increased. The 
muscles of his neck seemed increasingly tired. 
It was with difficulty that he held his head 
up. The light upon the upper landing flick- 
ered as he looked at it. He thought: “The 
bulb is bad. I should put in a new one.” He 
could not bring himself to go up, however. 
It was as if some physical barrier thrust it- 
self between his body and the stairs. The 
sounds from Margaret’s room were distant 
in his ears. All that he heard, all that he saw, 
passed beyond the borders of the real, beyond 
the confines of the imaginable. 

Cassie reappeared almost at once. In her 
hand she carried a lighted oil-lantern. The 
wick had been carefully trimmed. The flame 
was steady beneath her fingers. Her appear- 
ance was different. Thought La Place sud- 
denly: “She has changed her boots.” This 
triviality seemed strange. Her expression was 
as normal as if she were waiting upon the 
table. “I suppose,” La Place said to himself, 
“that they really want to get me out of the 
house.” 

He had difficulty in leaving it. An attrac- 
tion plain to him, solid, leaden, held him to 
the door. The light upon the upper landing 
flickered steadily. It was like the beating of 
a heart. He said out loud suddenly, shock- 
ingly: “God damn all these things. God 
damn all these things!” 

The air outside was very fresh. The wind 
seemed cold down the length of the hills; 
the river sullen rather than angry. 

“He scuffed up the gravel here 

The maid said suddenly: “You needn't 
have shot him. It was a brute’s trick.” 

La Place noticed that she held her skirts 
high. To keep them out of the mud, he sup- 
posed. She flapped across the turf ahead of 
him like a tall scarecrow, bound that she 
would set things right. Her unfaltering ob 
tuseness was like a shield to him. Her big 
body was a gray shoulder in the fog. 

The earth was very soft. His heels sank 
into it as he walked. Here the Indian had 
gotten to his feet again before he had spun 
across the garden. The garden, did he say? 
It had been an incredible incident to occur 
between the rose-bushes and the mulberry- 
trees. The Indian was there, lay there, lay 
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over the wall, heaped in the darkness. “A 
brute’s trick. A brute’s bullet. Over the wall, 
now! Over the wall!” 

The marks upon the ground were ugly. 
There were his heels. The man had spun like 
a top. Cassie said: “He went straight across. 
Didn’t he?” He had heard himself answer, or 
thought that he said: “Yes. I tell you I shot 
him in the throat!” 

There was the wall—the line of the 
broken bushes fronting it. Where was Mar- 
garet now? In her bed, suffering an anguish 
more intolerable than this? Cassie was be- 
fore him. She was a figure upon the wall. 

He perceived the lantern move as she low- 
ered it, searching the ground. He heard her 
say: “He didn’t stay here long. He moved 
off toward the river.’’ Her voice was less ex- 
cited than he had heard it when the hunt had 
moved over their hill: ‘““There’s the fox now. 
He’s gone down to the river.” The lantern 
was like a yellow moth before him. It would 
not have amazed him to have seen a brown 
hand rise from the wet earth. What was it 
he had thought?—“Lie fallow for a time, 
to rise again into life.” Brown hand to brown 
earth. Heel to heel upon the ground. The 
man had turned toward the river, had crawl- 
ed toward it, perhaps. The marks upon the 
ground were those of hands. “La Place—La 
Place follows now!” 

Said Cassie: “He was upon his hands and 
knees. See where he dug his fingers into 
the turf.” 

He answered: “I think so.” 

The way led down-hill, through the light 
wood toward the river. The lantern shone 
through the lacing of the thickets. The sound 
of the stream was lessened by the angle of 
the slope. It was almost silent here. Cassie 
preceded him by several feet. Her red hand 
held the lantern close. Her back, her shoul- 
ders, expressed a rigidity that he had not 
seen her display before. They came to a hol- 
low. Plainly the man had been here. There 
lay upon the ground a torn strip of his shirt. 
“A bandage,” he thought. “He was still alive. 
He could not have done that otherwise.” 

Cassie turned upon him suddenly, cried: 
“What have you done! Oh, judge, what have 
you done!” 

The quickness of her movement, her sud- 
den display of fright, terrified him more than 
all that had gone before. In her cry had been 
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fear for himself, for Margaret, for their very 
home. It was as if she had cried to him: “You 
have torn the world apart. Put it together 
again. You must! The trees are thrown down. 
The land is destroyed. The hills are levelled. 
We perish!” 

In some fashion never clear to him, this 
cry recalled him to reality. He saw plainly 
the position in which he was placed, per- 
ceived, so he thought, the extremities to 
which he was bound tc come. His madness, 
his fever, seemed to clear from his mind. 
Even the quality of his fear changed. Where- 
as before he had been subject to a never- 
ending frenzy, now he was possessed of a cold 
and desperate fright which gave stimulus to 
his mind, permitted him to think clearly, 
to be a man again. 

He said: “Give me the lantern.” 

Cassie handed it to him without a word. 
The way led down straight toward the river. 
The race, curving with the stream, inter- 
vened. Across it, he knew, was a bridge con- 
sisting of a single log with a hand-rail span- 
ning the water. It was inconceivable that the 
Indian had been able to cross that. There 
his body would be found if he had not fallen 
into the race. He hurried as if he were going 
to a feast, to a wedding. There was no path 
—only the dim line of the broken under- 
brush before him. The brambles tore at his 
throat, at his knees. Cassie moved like a ghost 
behind him. Though the slope was always 
downward, he noticed that she was panting 
heavily and that she made a continuous mo- 
tion as if she were wringing her hands. He 
thought to himself: “I must know. I must 
know with certainty, now.” 

He was startled by the maid making some 
sound behind him. “Pssst,” she was saying. 
“Pssst—Pssst.” This sibilancy was distracting. 
He then saw what she had perceived before 
him—that there was visible upon the edge 
of the stream a number of moving lights; 
they were some distance below Cassie and 
himself. 

For an instant he paused to look at them, 
wondered what this new diversion meant. 
The lights were swung, were raised and 
lowered, as if signals were being given, were 
blotted out in the darkness and mist like 
moving fireflies, only to reappear again. 
They advanced steadily down the bank. He 
then saw upon the hill other lights moving 
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toward the house. Apparently there was com- 
munication between the groups. He would be 
caught in their convergence. For an instant 
he struggled with an overwhelming desire to 
turn and flee. It was for him, for him, that 
these lights were searching! Ultimately they 
would find him. “For you, La Place. For 
you!” No matter where he went, they would 
search him out. 

It was not, he realized, the contemplation 
of the deed which he had done but the spec- 
tacle which he was bound to make of himself 
before these men that tormented him most. 
He was, he knew, consumed by that strange, 
exasperating dignity which he had found so 
ludicrous in the Indian when the latter had 
stood before him. The savage had set him- 
self squarely in the way of the brute force 
that had been meted out to him, and now 
he, La Place, by his own savage act was 
caught in the same trap. That which would 
be done to him must be done. 

He heard Cassie say: “I’m afraid now. I 
can’t go down there.” 

He heard himself answer: “Go back to the 
house. I don’t want you here.” He moved 
down the bank. He was aware that Cassie 
remained at his heels, though she said noth- 
ing, made no sound. 

He heard some one shout, “‘Oh, Biff, that 
you? Find anything?” realized that he was 
being taken for one of the searching-party, 
kept steadily on. He stopped at the edge of 
the race, saw upon the opposite bank a party 
of five men. Two were in the uniform of 
the State police—a lieutenant whom he knew 
was usually upon highway duty and a private. 
To the right was old Damiano, a tarpaulin 
hood thrust up over his head, in his hand 
a gnarled stick. The other two men he did 
not know. The group turned to look at him, 
paused for an instant as though in surprise. 
The lieutenant shouted to him, “Stay there. 
Don’t move!” and immediately ran toward 
the log bridge. The others followed helter- 
skelter. They stopped within a few feet of 
him. 

He heard himself say: “I’m Judge La 
Place.” Cassie, he realized, was standing at 
his back. Nothing, he felt, could move her. 
She stood like a rock, her arms folded. 

The two of them presented, he was aware, 
a grotesque picture. He himself was drenched 
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to the skin, hatless, collarless, the bosom of 
his stiff white shirt covered with mud. The 
studs had fallen out and the shirt was open, 
disclosing his underclothes, his thin chest be- 
neath them. His trousers from the knees 
down were soaked with water, caked with 
earth. His shoes, he realized, were blobs of 
mud. Cassie was in an almost similar state. 
Panting, distrait, none the less the big Eng- 
lishwoman retained her air of obtuseness, de- 
termination that nothing might shake. 

On the other hand, the party of men seem- 
ed embarrassed, held in check by some singu- 
lar reserve. He felt this plainly, waited, how- 
ever, for them to make the first move. 


Certainly they were aware who he was, 


had been coming on his land for a purpose 
known to them all. They could not conceal 
this. Incredibly, he found himself waiting. 
He thought: “For me, by God! They’re 
waiting for me! Will this endure forever?” 


A fatigue, so complete as to leave him almost | 


exhausted, was coming over him. He retained 
scarcely sufficient energy to keep himself 
erect, with difficulty restrained a wish to sit 
down upon the bank. He said to himself: 
“What a fool I am! What a dried-up quiver- 
ing fool I’ve become! Why don’t I speak? I'll 
have to now or later.” None the less there 
seemed to him a certain petty advantage in 
keeping the situation at arm’s length, some 
gain to be had in pushing time from him. 
The circumstances which hemmed him in 
must be answered, but he could not bring 
himself to do so. “La Place, they’re waiting 
for you. They’re waiting for you.” 

None the less the situation bound them 
all. Old Damiano, he saw, had not moved 
since he had spoken. The two strangers look- 
ed beyond him toward Cassie. The elder of 
the two turned and spat into the stream. 

With no conscious volition upon his part, 
he found himself searching his memory for 
the last time that this lieutenant of police 
had stood before him. In court, he thought. 
He strove to place the man in the court-room. 
He had sat in all probability back of the dock, 
upon the line of benches generally occupied 
by the witnesses. The man’s body was short, 
stocky, very muscular. He could not see his 
eyes. Probably he had never paid particular 
attention to him before. There was a revolver 


at his hip, clipped, of course, to his belt. The 
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flap of the holster was open. The gun was 
ready for use. The thought brought a tremor 
to his nerves. This was not of fear for him- 
self, but repugnance, disgust at the thought 
of a gun being discharged. What a chicken- 
livered fool he was! He had fired a gun that 
night with less provocation than this officer 
would have were he to draw this revolver 
and shoot him now. 

The lieutenant spoke: “A man was shot 
here, judge. We’re trying to find out some- 
thing about it.” 

There could be no doubt that these words 
iad been spoken. He heard them indistinctly, 

swever. His own speech was distinct, plain; 
the plainest thing, he felt, that he had ever 
said in all his life. 

“I shot him.” He repeated it again. “I 
hot him. Is he dead?” 

A space intervened in which literally noth- 
ng happened. The world seemed empty, a 
vacuum into which his thoughts swept like 
swooping birds. 

“Sheriff, take the prisoner!” He could have 
sworn that that was his own voice. A pro- 
1ouncement of the court after sentence had 
veen imposed and a prisoner was to be re- 
moved from the dock. And Margaret? The 
thought of her brought him utter misery. 
Where was she now? Alive or dead? At least, 
he must get back to the house. That was his 
place—not here among these men. The dark- 
ness was like a cloud upon the earth. Surely 
it would persist forever. He had known noth- 
ing else for so many eternal years that he 
might hope that he would never see the sun 
again. 

Cassie said: “It’s true. He did shoot him. 
I saw him fall.” The statement was made in 

simple corroboration of his own. 

A number of men added thcmselves to the 
group about. These were, he supposed, the 
other searchers descended from the hill. The 
faces of some were familiar. He recognized 
Wheeling, the tenant upon the Talley farm; 
Stephens, who kept the store at Price’s Cor- 
ner. Stephens had sat before him on many a 
jury. The man spoke respectfully to him, 
now. 

“Evenin’, judge.” 

He nodded in return. The pause continued. 
The situation contained some sort of ludi- 
crous magic which held him and the men be- 
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fore him powerless. This was almost more 
than he could endure. He longed to shout 
at the top of his voice: “I shot him! I killed 
him! I shot him at the angle of his throat. 
He fell, then got to his feet. I'd do it all the 
same way again. Keep your eyes down! Keep 
your eyes to yourself!” 

Cassie said softly to him: “Come up to the 
house. Come on up to the house, now. There’s 
no good to be done here.” 

He heard himself say: “In a minute, Cas- 
sie. 

The lieutenant answered him: “He’s not 
dead, sir. They think he won’t die. There’s 
been no recent report from the hospital.” 

He asked: “Where did they take him?” 

The lieutenant spoke again: “‘Misericordia. 
It was the nearest. He’d lost a good deal of 
blood.” 

There returned to his mind the figure of 
the man as he had stood in the garden. He 
had crossed the wall like a wounded bird, 
had fallen into the darkness as a duck might 
fall into the black water of a marsh. “La Place 
shot. La Place shot him! Answer for La 
Place. Answer now.” 

The lieutenant turned. 

“Damiano, take your men back to the vil- 
lage. You’re done for the night. Take ’em 
back now. Clear out and get to bed. Don’t 
spend the night up talking. Parker”—this to 
the private of police—“bring the car up to 
Judge La Place’s house.” 

Said Cassie: “How do you feel? Put an 
arm on my shoulder.” 

He answered: “I’m all right. Go on ahead.” 

The maid turned, proceeded up the path 
toward the house. The lantern was still in 
her hand. He followed with the lieutenant 
of police. 

Cassie looked back abruptly, said: “Mrs. 
La Place is in labor. Bear that in mind.” 
This speech, he knew, was not directed to 
himself, but to the lieutenant. 

The man’s answer did not seem relevant: 
“Parker will be up with the car.” 

He presumed that the officer was embar- 
rassed, had been able to think of nothing 
else to say. The path up the hill seemed in- 
tolerably steep. The lanterns below faded 
into the distance and the fog, hesitated and 
hung about the farther bank of the stream. 

He asked abruptly: “What time is it?” 
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The officer flashed his light upon the watch 
strapped to his wrist: “It’s a little after three.” 

Three hours, four hours, five hours! At 
least that since he had sat in the yellow room 
with Margaret, had poured out her coffee, 
had stood at her feet. Four hours at least had 
passed since he had shot the Indian. Three 
hours to daylight. Not more. The sun would 
rise over the hill; the river would be a mud- 
colored ribbon under the light. Judge La 
Place’s Rivervale. How could he think of it 
again? He said to himself: “That’s past. I 
shall never get back to it.” 

He had reached the level ground to the 
rear of the garage. Here the lights of the 
house were visible. Every room was illumi- 
nated. The building seemed bursting with 
light. 

erie asked again: “What time is it?” This, 
for some reason, seemed to him to be im- 
portant. 

The lieutenant answered: “It’s still three 
o’clock, sir.” 

They stood now in the angle between the 
house and the garage. The stone flagging be- 
fore the door was, he noticed, becoming loose. 
The cement was giving way. It would have 
to be attended to at once if it was to be saved. 
The lieutenant said suddenly: 

“You go in first.” 

The door was open. Cassie had preceded 
him. He had not seen her go in. He followed 
with the feeling that he was treading upon 
glass. That, of course, was nothing more than 
the smoothness of the floor. The police officer 
took off his hat, wiped his hands upon a 
handkerchief which he drew from his pocket. 
He heard himself say: “Go into the library, 
lieutenant. I’ll be there in a minute.” 

The stairs seemed to be without steps. 
None the less he was called upon to ascend 
them. His feet labored at the task. At the 
first landing he paused for breath, listened. 
The up-stairs hall was brightly lighted, but 
there was no sound and he saw no one in 
the corridors. Margaret’s door was closed. He 
could not bring himself to knock; still, he 
must know. He stood against the wall. 

He thought: “I must not look in.” In a 
few minutes the nurse came out into the 
hall. She went to the window at the end of 
the corridor and flung it open. 

“Tt’s hot in here,” the nurse said. Then 
added: “‘She hasn’t made a sound.” 
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He heard himself ask: “Is she all right?” 

“Yes,” said the nurse. “But she hasn’t 
made a sound. You don’t know how extraor- 
dinary it is. It’s as if she were playing some 
game. She’ll have to cry out soon.” 

He said: “Could I see the doctor?” 

The nurse answered: “I guess not.” She 
went back into the room and closed the door, 

He found that he was again descending 
the stairs. Instead of going directly to the 
library, he went through the yellow room. 
There was not, he realized, much point in 
this procedure, but he found a certain relief 
in the sheer physical exercise of walking. The 
lieutenant of police stood with his back to 
the fireplace in the library. He was, thought 
La Place, inconspicuous. It might be possible 
to avoid him. Strange how much time had 
passed. It could not be long now till dawn. 
He suddenly realized that the nurse had been 
right. Margaret was screaming now. He could 
not breathe. “That will be all right. She will 
be all right. Stop and think, man! That's 
normal, That’s natural.” There was a flurry 
of feet in the hall above. He seemed sus- 
pended in sound while the minutes passed. 
He said to the lieutenant: “You want to ask 
me about this. Shall I tell you now?” 

The sound had died away. He was thank- 
ful for this. It gave him time to think. He 
found that he was marshalling his facts as 
carefully as if he were charging a jury. 

“He came here about five o’clock carrying 
a deer on his shoulders. I followed him up 
to the house and asked him what he wanted. 
He wouldn’t tell me. It was raining hard. 
Mrs. La Place seemed to be all right then, 
but I was beginning to get worried about her. 
I couldn’t be sure of the fellow’s race but 
I took him to be an Indian i 

The lieutenant interrupted him: “He was 
an Indian. His name was Joe Ironquois. He 
was the son of the old fellow you sentenced 
this morning. I haven’t talked to him myself. 
I was called from the hill station. But Parker 
did ui 

La Place said: ‘“You don’t mean that!” 

Somehow he was unable to get into his 
mind that the man no longer lay behind the 
garden wall. He had spun like a top—like a 
top. The reason had been his father. “Your 
father is not here.” That had been unbeliev- 
ably long ago. 

“Why did he bring the deer?” 
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The lieutenant got up. There was the sound 
of a car coming up the drive. “That’s Parker 
now. What did you do with the gun, judge? 
Did you drop it outside?” 

Of course he had dropped it outside. Did 
this fool think that he would keep such a 
thing in his pocket? How tired he was. If 
Margaret could only be made to live, to sur- 
vive, it would be enough. 

He said: “I threw it down on the ground. 
I can’t remember where.” 

He heard the officer say: “He says he 
threw the revolver down outside. Take a 
light and look for it.” 

His whole body seemed to absorb the 
sounds from up-stairs. He was, he realized, 
intently listening, but he could not decipher 
the meaning of what he heard. Some one 
was calling, but the voice was not Margaret's. 
The lieutenant went on: “The deer came up 
earlier in the afternoon. He got it from the 
Aitken’s place just outside of Yorklynn. One 
of their men telephoned that a man—he 
thought he was a negro—had killed a deer 
with a knife and had gotten away with it. 
We looked for him on the roads.” 

Seventeen miles. The Indian had carried 
that dead weight upon his shoulders for such 
a distance as that. Across the fields, down the 
hills, through the streams, a steady, relent- 
less progress. He had brought the deer to 
Rivervale and had put it down at his door- 
step. “Take the deer. Take the deer, now.” 
The man had been a savage, a brute, but 
i a strange immutable purpose had driven 

im. 

“Why did he bring it here?” 

The voice up-stairs was renewed. The call 
was urgent. “Get—get—” The final words 
were lost. 

Phang private of police reappeared in the 
oor. 

“You couldn’t find it. Look again.” 

The revolver, he supposed. They were 
still searching for it. It was odd that he had 
No conscious recollection of what he had 
done with it. Many men who killed other 
men must have been similarly affected. Death 
brought with it its own nepenthe, wiped out 
its own recollection. 

“The deer! Why did he bring it here?” 

“He made a statement to Parker. He was 
bringing the deer as a sort of peace-offering. 
He thought that if he could make you take 
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it, you would let his father out of jail. He 
explained it to Damiano, too, when the old 
man found him. Some other Italian who had 
been up here ran down to Damiano’s and 
tried to tell him that you were being held 
up. The old fellow was asleep, had been at- 
tending a wedding in town, and they were 
afraid to wake him. This other fellow—they 
call him Mary-Ann—came back two or three 
times to the house before he could get through 
to Damiano. When the old fellow got it into 
his head, he came up with a roar, a couple 
of his young men with him. They found the 
Indian bleeding to death down by the bridge 
and took him in. They telephoned from some 
place near here and got one of the city ambu- 
lances. The sergeant on the desk phoned 
me. 
“We couldn’t get the hang of it at first— 
thought it was an ordinary Italian stabbing. 
Damiano didn’t help any. He had one of 
his young men picked for the goat, said he 
did it, and was going to stick it on him, The 
young fellow couldn’t lie fast enough, and 
Damiano came through at last. ‘He said he 
bring the deer to the judge for peace, to get 
his father out of jail, and the judge shot him.’ 

“Why did you shoot him?” 

From where he sat he could look through 
the eastern windows. There was, he thought, 
some faint trace of dawn upon the horizon. 
He had no desire for the light. The time 
when he would have welcomed it was long 
since past. Let the darkness remain, him- 
self in it. At least while it endured, he might 
sit quiet. 

“Why did you shoot him?” 

The question was direct, unanswerable. 
Superficially he had shot because this savage 
had kept him out of the garage. But was not 
the answer for his action deeply lost within 
his own personality? Had he not borrowed 
barbarism from the man himself? His finger 
had not closed upon the trigger through fear. 
He had known that he would shoot this 
savage before he had left his room. He had 
gone out for that purpose. “By God!” he 
thought. “There was pleasure in it. 1 was as 
savage as he was.” 

He knew that this lieutenant of police had 
to ask these questions. It was part of the 
steady, inexorable pressure of society, pull- 
ing him back into line. One was pulled and 
squeezed until the face of the world presented 
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a steady, unwavering profile. To maintain 
that face, all else, if necessary, was lost. 

He said irrelevantly: “He told me his name 
was ‘Seven Days Whipping.’ ” 

“These Indians have queer names. The 
father and he lived down near the Middle- 
borough Marsh. People down there called 
them both ‘Joe.’ So this fellow said. He said 
he was an Iroquois Indian. Everybody else 
called it Ironquois.” 

He said: “That seems strange.” 

The lieutenant answered him _ briefly: 
“There’s lots of strange things.” 

Certainly the light in the eastern sky was 
increasing. The gray of the fog was becom- 
ing opaque. This must be dawn—or a false 
dawn? The night at least was close to an end. 
He said quite suddenly: “Lieutenant, I'll go 
in with you, of course, but I must know how 
things turn out here.” He added, without 
meaning to: “Do you mind waiting outside?” 

The request was, he realized, irregular. 
The police officer might well refuse it. He 
was presuming upon his status as a judge. 
There was no reason why he should be treat- 
ed differently from any other man who had 
committed homicide. But the lieutenant left 
the room. Going to the window, he saw the 
two officers get into their car. He perceived 
that almost immediately the private went to 
sleep. He slept bolt upright none the less, 
against the cushions of the car. The single 
word “‘perpendicular” came into his mind, 
rested for an instant, and was gone. 

The light was gradually increasing. In a 
short time one would be able to discern the 
actual tendrils of the fog. The Indian lay in 
the darkness! That was not true. It was a 
torment to him to contemplate the night, hor- 
rible to think of the day. What would be done 
with him? What should he do? Go in town, 
of course. The two police would see to that. 
“Make way for La Place. Make way for Judge 
La Place!” 

He was, he found, sitting down in a chair. 
It seemed hot in the room now, though he 
was aware that he was shivering. Margaret 
made no sound, no further sound. There was 
still the noise of feet upon the floor above. 
He tried to listen carefully. He had put out 
the light. Why had he done that? The room 
swam with mist. He found that he had placed 
a coat across his knees, though where he had 
found it he could not imagine. He had felt it 
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drop across his knees. A senseless horror 
seized him. Was it possible that some unseen 
creature was handing things to him in the 
dark? There could be no doubt that the nurse 
was standing before him. She spoke at once 
and without the least touch of the dramatic: 
“You have a son.” He heard himself ask 
senselessly: “Where?” The nurse replied very 
carefully: “He’s in his mother’s bathroom.” 
He said: “I can’t believe that.” The nurse 
said: “Believe it or not, as you choose, but 
come and see him.” 

He got to his feet and followed her to the 
stairs. Her back, he thought, was as straight 
as a board. At the head of the flight he met 
Cassie. “Judge,” she said, “you have a son, a 
fine son.” He heard himself reply, shortly, as 
if he were vexed: “I know that.” The ques- 
tion then forced itself from his lips: “How is 
Margaret?” Both women answered him at 
once with an air of surprise, as if it were 
something concerning which he was thor- 
oughly informed. “She’s asleep.” “Why, she’s 
asleep.” 

To this he found no answer, nothing more 
to say. The three went down the hall to 
gether. The nurse opened the door. The room 
was brightly lighted. Nothing in it, so far as 
he could see, had been disturbed. The coun- 
terpane, a red-and-black patchwork, was still 
upon the bed. To his surprise he perceived 
upon the middle of it'a baby which he took 
to be his own. It was with difficulty that he 
restrained himself from asking: “Whose 
child is that?” The palpable absurdity of his 
thought caused him to laugh hysterically. Of 
course it was his child. Of course! Whose else 
could it be! There could be but one baby in 
the house. None the less there was a baby. He 
inspected it without the least apparent feel- 
ing, though the contemplation of it shook 
him to the foundations of his spirit. It was as 
if this child were the rock of his body. That 
was all. 

He heard himself say stupidly: “I must go 
in now. I’ve business in town that will have to 
be attended to.” 

Clark appeared, smoking a cigarette. The 
doctor showed no sign of weariness. He said: 
“T know you will. But you must change your 
clothes first. Do you realize what you have 
on? Everything is over here. I don’t wish you 
to see Mrs. La Place before she wakes up.” 
He could perceive his head and shoulders 
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in the standing mirror upon the bureau across 
the room, thought suddenly: “I am not the 
same as I was. I’m not the same as I was. 
Everything is changed!” 

Clark said: ““Would ae like to have me 
help you change your clothes? You can’t go 
in looking like that, you know.” 

He answered shortly, stiffly: “I can look 
out for myself.” Thereupon he turned upon 
his heels as upon some slow-moving fulcrum 
and left the room. He thought: “‘My feet are 
heavy. I should take a bath, but if I do so, can 
I keep awake? This must be gotten through 
with.” He was aware that their pity was fol- 
lowing him out of the room. He could not en- 
dure the thought of this, endeavored to put it 
from his mind. The hall was long, long. It 
was with difficulty that he got down it. The 
door of his own room fortunately was open. 

It was easier, he found, to rip the shirt 
from his shoulders than to attempt to undo 
the buttons of the shirt-front. The drawer of 
his bureau was open. The handkerchief from 
which he had drawn the revolver lay across 
it He looked at it from the distance that 
stretched between it and the bed. This dis- 
tance seemed immeasurable, to be upon some 
other plane than that upon which he stood. 
“The man’s in the garden—below the wall.” 
He heard himself say distinctly: “That's not 
true.” Was it not possible for him to put that 
from his mind? In a short time he would be 
forced to deal with facts as in a case at law. 
Fancy could not enter into that. He could not 
keep his mind upon the subject. The red-and- 
black counterpane obtruded itself into his 
mind. So that was Margaret’s child. His child 
and Margaret’s. She had been delivered and 
upon this very night. There was iron; there 
was steel; there was Margaret. He himself, of 
course, was a great deal less. 

He selected his clothing, he found, with 
the same care that he usually displayed. His 
shirt was buttoned. His cravat was tied. He 
was ready. Had it been possible to have put 
down this readiness, to have protracted his 
dressing indefinitely, he would have done so. 
The physical efficiency of his fingers had be- 
trayed him. “I am ready. I must go in.” 

He put out all the lights. The grayness of 
the dawn sprang into the room. It was, he 
felt, precisely as if he had opened a flood-gate 
and had let the night rush back. He closed the 
door of his room and descended the stairs. He 
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was, he knew, attempting to think of addi- 
tional things to do. Every motion, the twist- 
ing of his hand upon the door-knob, his steps 
down the hall, gave him a‘feeling which he 
infinitely prized, a protraction of this inter- 
lude in which all was silent, in which time 
seemingly had no connection with place or 
event. 

The hall was just as he had left it. The 
door of the library was half open. He regard- 
ed it now as a sanctuary which he could 
scarcely bear to leave. He got his coat and a 
hat. As he put them_on he thought singularly: 
“Court meets to-day. I shall be present at it.” 
His watch showed that it was a few minutes 
past five. He thought: “I’m calmer now.” 

As he left the house he perceived that the 
fog had increased. The areaway was a deep 
pool of mist; the police car was a shadow 
against the darkness of the wall. He said to 
himself: “I must go straight to it. It wouldn’t 
do to walk away.” This impulse, he felt, was 
more than he deserved. He walked to the car, 
said briefly: “Lieutenant, I’m ready now.” 

The private was still asleep. He slept like a 
child, his years, the grossness of his features 
hidden in slumber. The lieutenant woke him 
by rubbing his shoulder, said: “Parker, get in 
behind. Let the judge in here.” 

The car turned down the drive. There was 
the bridge, but he could catch no glimpse of 
the stream beneath. Now to go up the road— 
the river road, The way was a tunnel of dark- 
ness and of mist. There was the hill. To his 
surprise he saw that Thompson’s wheat was 
actually down. The stalks lay upon the 
ground in a sullen, twisted sea. The sun, if 
there was a sun, might dry it out, might cause 
the grain to stand again. 

The lieutenant said suddenly: “We’ll stop 
at the hospital, sir.” 

He heard himself reply: “I think it would 
be well.” 

The prospect terrified him. Was he to look 
again in the Indian’s eyes, see that savage 
body prostrate upon a hospital bed? The com- 
parative tranquillity which he had gained was 
hard won. What if the man spoke? “My fa- 
ther. My father is here.” The Indian lay dead 
in the darkness. He was caught upon some 
plane where the grotesque and the natural 
had impinged and become one. 

The car turned into the pike side. The old 
windmill on the corner whirred in the semi- . 
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darkness. It was, he felt, like a man of huge 
proportions stepping down the sky. “Whir— 
whir—whir.” He could not bring the past 
night into reality. “Whir—whir—whir”— 
down the sky in gusts like a tempest. The 
countryside was beaten and wet. 

The grip upon his nerves increased. He 
looked at the lieutenant of police beside him. 
He heard himself say: “Lieutenant, it can’t 
be long now until sunrise.” The man made 
no reply. He said again: “It can’t be long now 
until sunrise.” To his surprise the private of 
police answered him: “The lieutenant’s half 
asleep. He hasn’t been to bed for thirty-six 
hours.” 

For some reason which he could not dis- 
cern this fact troubled him. It was not its re- 
lation to himself, though it increased his own 
weariness, but the thought of the torture of 
fatigue to which he was subjecting these men. 
The lieutenant said suddenly: “T’ll sleep later. 
We're all tired.” 

That was it. It could not be helped. These 
two men and himself were intent upon the 
task before them. He thought: “It will soon 
be over now.” 

The concrete of the pike was like metal be- 
fore them. The road would end soon, how- 
ever, in the borders of the city. There were 
the first lights now, solitary globes swinging 
down the length of the road. The mist was 
thinner here. Now down the long hill. The 
gasoline stations were still lighted. Was it 
possible that the clock had been set back— 
that it was still yesterday evening? He would 
be content to swing here infinitely while the 
earth turned. 

The car turned. He thought: “He’s going 
through the park.” Into his mind was coming 
a new fear. When this was over this morn- 
ing, it would be necessary for him to drive 
through the city on his way home. He would 
be held by some magistrate in bail, and, hav- 
ing furnished it, would be released to await 
trial. The city would know the circumstances 
long before that had been done. Was he to go 
home at noon through the people upon the 
streets? Was he to drive out the avenue where 
all could see him? He could not bear it. The 
avenue with its trees—the very land which he 
had been over so many times in his life. 

No one was visible now. The park seemed 
only a continuation of the country road. 
There lay the bridge, however. The span was 
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broad here, as the broader stream required, 
He could not disassociate himself from this 
river. All that had taken place had taken 
place along its banks. The hospital was on the 
elevation above. The car turned up the rise, 
stopped in the courtyard. He got out and 
went to the door of the hospital, stood wait- 
ing. Thereafter he followed the lieutenant in. 
Again events seem unrelated. There was no 
reason apparent to him why he should wait 
here. There was no reason why he should 
not walk out of the door. Would his absence 
be noticed? Would events apparently uncon- 
nected click together again? The current of 
thought within his mind had ceased. He was, 
he realized, waiting. 

A young nurse was in the room. The lieu- 
tenant said: ““We’ve come to see Joe Iron- 
quois.” 

The nurse said: “You can go right on up. 
He’s in Ward Four.” 

The corridor, he found, was immensely si- 
lent, dimly lighted. The stairs were long, nar- 
row. At the top was the ward. 

He heard himself say suddenly: “Where is 
he?” Some one answered: “‘Here.” 

He saw at once that this was the man. He 
was held in the bed as in a box—some ar- 
rangement of straps about his breast to keep 
him from moving. The fellow’s face was 
turned away. He perceived only the line of his 
head, the shadow of his features in the semi- 
darkness; could not tell whether he was con- 
scious or awake. Some one—he thought it 
was the lieutenant—said: “Go around to the 
other side, judge. You can see him from 
there.” He moved obediently, stopped. The 
man was awake and was looking steadily at 
him. He could plainly perceive his eyes. The 
Indian’s glance was undeviating, untroubled 
as had been his father’s in the court-room 
when sentence had been passed upon him, He 
could not face it, was swung away as if pro 
pelled by some physical force. He heard the 
lieutenant say—the voice was the merest 
shadow in his consciousness: “Joe, was this 
the man that shot you?” He did not catch 
the answer, but received the whispered sibi- 
lancy of the Indian’s words as if they were as 
concussive as stones: “Yes .. . yes.” 

The man turned back to immobility. His 
body was entirely still. There was not even a 
movement of his hands. He knew that he 
walked back toward the corridor. The lieu- 
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tenant followed him. In the doorway they 
met an interne. He heard himself ask: “Will 
he recover?” 

“Who?” 

“The Indian—Ironquois.” 

“Yes. He’s in no danger now. The internal 
bleeding has stopped. Are you going my 
way?” The final words were addressed to the 
lieutenant. 

He heard the officer answer: “No. We’re 
going down to the station.” He asked: 
“You're sure?” 

The interne answered: ““There’s nothing to 
worry about. Is the fellow a man of yours?” 

He said: “No. That is—not exactly.” The 
speech did not seem incoherent in view of 
what was pounding at his mind. That is he. 
That is he. What shall I do? What can I do? 

He found his way with difficulty down the 
stairs. The light was at his back. In the re- 
ceiving-room below the same nurse asked: 
“Did you see him?” He replied in an ordi- 
nary tone of voice, “Yes, thank you,” went 
out the door and waited. 

It was, he judged, about six o’clock. The 
land was beginning to emerge plainly from 
the smoking haze of the river. The arc-lights, 
he noticed, at the beginning of the Boulevard 
had been turned off. The lieutenant had not 
appeared, had not, he remembered now, fol- 
lowed him down the stairs. Was it possible 
that the officer was still talking to the Indian? 
He could afford to wait, wait endlessly if need 
be. 

The lieutenant appeared. 

“He says he wants his father let out.” 

Pre: heard himself reply: “No man can do 

-” 

They walked toward the car. The officer 
said: “This is a serious matter. We’ll have to 
commit you. Hadn’t you better get some one 
to act for you? Some attorney, I mean.” 

The thought slipped into his mind and he 
was not able to control it. “There’s Henshaw. 
There’s Henshaw now. He would act for me. 
There’s time. There’s still time!”’ He realized 
bitterly that the thought was unworthy of 
him. He could not do that, could not bring 
Henshaw into such an affair as this. There 
must be an end to his weakness and vacilla- 
tion. He must put himself in the way of jus- 
lice, not attempt to avoid it. But could he 
trust to his own judgment in the matter? The 
advice which the lieutenant had given him, 
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he, in turn, had given to many a litigant, to 
many a defendant, both in his practice and in 
court. “Get a lawyer. Get counsel to defend 
you.” He was aware that deliberately he was 
thinking beside the point. What was it that 
the lieutenant had said? “He says that he 
wants his father let out.”” Was there not a tacit 
suggestion in the words? If his father is let 
out—suppose his father is let out . . . There 
returned to him his own speech—“No man 
can do that.” Was that precise, accurate? Was 
he, in fact, justified in deciding that issue for 
himself? Shadows were forming in his mind. 
None the less he should be able to distinguish 
between honor and cowardice. 

To his surprise, he said: “Judge Henshaw 
is at the American House?” There was, he 
noticed, a rising inflection to his voice. It was 
as if he had asked a question, timidly made a 
suggestion which was bound to be rejected. 
He was aware that he was waiting with every 
nerve in his body tensed. 

The lieutenant said: “Shall we take you 
there?” 

He listened to the speech with the utmost 
care. Wasn’t there discernible in the officer’s 
voice the least shadow of contempt? He re- 
peated in his mind the words, the tone in 
which they had been spoken as exactly as he 
could remember it—could not tell. The issue, 
however, had been returned to him. He had 
attempted to push it from him, to put it upon 
the responsibility of the lieutenant. That had 
not been fair. He must face the question of 
his own conduct himself. Strange how one 
could find a small virtue in such an act as this. 

He heard himself say: “Yes . . . yes!” 

It was necessary to cross the bridge. It was 
light now. The river, he saw, was a raging 
torrent, a surging mass of reddened water. 
Such a torrent as that could not be stemmed. 
He found the symbolism brief, grew tired of 
thinking of it. The lieutenant drove steadily 
on. The private remained in the back of the 
car. 
He heard the lieutenant say: “This is it.” 
The floor of the hotel was bare as a barn. It 
was with difficulty that he succeeded in plac- 
ing the bare gray walls, the leather divans 
against them, the slightly fetid odor of the 
lobby. A clerk was behind the desk. He heard 
his own voice: “Judge Henshaw is in?” The 
question was absurd. Of course he was in, 


still asleep, in all probability. The clerk 
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looked up in surprise. “Telephone him that 
Judge La Place and an officer wish to come 
up to his room.” The clerk said: “Yes, sir. At 
once.” 

The elevator was not yet running. It was 
necessary to climb three flights of stairs. Hen- 
shaw’s room was at the end of the next corri- 
dor. The door was open. Henshaw, he saw, 
was standing beside his bed, a dressing-gown 
thrown over his pajamas. He could not re- 
member the salutations which passed between 
them. He was not sure that he himself had 
said a word. 

His first speech astonished him. He said: 
“I’ve just shot a man. The son of the man 
that I sentenced in court yesterday morning. 
He came to Rivervale with a deer. The deer 
was a peace-offering of some sort to get his fa- 
ther off.” 

Henshaw said: “A deer? What was that?” 

The lieutenant explained: “The man’s an 
Indian, the son of the old fellow that Judge 
La Place sentenced yesterday. He killed a deer 
on the Aitken place and brought it down with 
him. He wanted the judge to take it. Some 
sort of trouble took place and the judge shot 
him. He’s in the Misericordia Hospital now.” 

Said Henshaw: “It’s incredible. I didn’t 
know there was an Indian in the State.” 

The lieutenant said: ‘The old fellow came 
here from some place in the upper part of 
New York about twenty years ago and 
brought his boy with him. The son called 
himself ‘Seven Days Whipping’ to Judge La 
Place. I guess they’re really Indians. The two 
of them lived down at the edge of the Big 
Middleborough Marsh.” 

“Is he badly hurt?” 

Said La Place: “I shot him in the neck 
and in the lung. They say he’s in no danger 
now.” 

He knew that he was putting the issue 
from him, that he should have said: “The 
danger is mine now. I’m in danger now! 
What shall I do? What am I going to do?” 

The positions of the figures in the room 
had changed. The lieutenant had gone back 
to the door, stood waiting. Henshaw had 
turned to the small table beside the bed, was 
pouring out a glass of water. La Place no- 
ticed that his hands shook. A singular silence 
fell upon the room. 

He was able to anticipate the next question, 





knew what it would be long before the words 
formed themselves upon Henshaw’s lips. He 
prepared himself to meet it as best he could, 

“Why did you shoot him?” 

The question, he found, was sufficiently di- 
rect to permit an answer. It was strange that 
he had not been able to answer it before. He 
felt a sort of iron vigor rise within him, a 
kind of madness which he could not keep 
down. His voice, he realized, possessed a 
quality of horror but also exemplary steadi- 
ness. 

“At first it was because he wouldn’t let me 
into the garage. I had to get a car to get a doc- 
tor for Margaret. I have a son now. Later— 
at the end—good God, Henshaw! There was 
a pleasure in it. I was as much a savage as he 
was!” 

He looked away. The lieutenant was still at 
the door. Henshaw, he could not notice, was 
unable to keep his eyes upon him. The silence 
continued, augmenting itself out of the inten- 
sity within the room. There was, he felt, 
nothing that could ever break it. In that still- 
ness continued his life. 

The lieutenant said suddenly: “He says 
that he wants his father let off.” 

The speech dropped into the consciousness 
of all of them, clung there, augmented itself. 
Its meaning was plain. Henshaw was visibly 
pondering upon it. 

“He says that he wants his father let off.” 

He heard himself say: “Henshaw, we can’t 
do that!” 

The silence continued. A voice from some- 
where—he was sure that it was not his own 
or Henshaw’s—spoke with the greatest ur- 
gency: “Why not? Why not?” 

He said in an ordinary tone of voice: “I 
should be committed, I think.” 

Henshaw said suddenly: “Lieutenant, turn 
over your prisoner to me now. Come back 
later when I’ve had a chance to look into 
this.” 

He perceived that the officer had opened 
the door and had gone out, that the door was 
closed. 

Henshaw said briefly: “Margaret, of 
course, was your excuse. I hope that she is do- 
ing as well as can be expected?” 

He answered: “She was asleep when we 
left. She’s quite all right. So’s the baby.” 

Henshaw said: “I’m going into the next 
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room to dress. I suppose you’ve had no sleep. 
Suppose you lie down on my bed and try to 
rest.” 

He said: “I’m quite all right, thank you. 
What are you going to do?” None the less he 
did lie down on the bed. 

Henshaw answered him from the next 
room: “I’m going out. You go to sleep. This 
thing has gone far enough. You can’t stand 
eS 

He heard the last sentence quite plainly, 
was aware of nothing more that Henshaw 
said. The bed he found was very soft, and, 
after a moment or two of uneasy twisting, he 


slept. 


He knew that he was having a dream of 
unusual clarity and vividness, knew that he 
rarely dreamed. A party of huntsmen were 
galloping through a forest. The ground was 
soft and wet. Wet leaves slapped at the faces 
of the riders as they bent low to escape the 
branches. The leader of the huntsmen— 
whose features were vaguely familiar to him 
—set his horn to his lips and blew musically 
a tally-ho. The notes of the horn, infinitely re- 
peated, dropped down into his consciousness, 
lingered there, finally awoke him. He per- 
ceived that Henshaw had come back into the 
room, that the light at the windows had shift- 
ed, that the glancing rays of the late afternoon 
sun fell upon the walls. Henshaw said sud- 
denly: “‘That’s all now. I'll ring when it’s to 
be taken away.” He saw that a waiter had 
just brought a small table into the room with 
lunch upon it, 

His gathering consciousness brought back 
fear. He got to his feet. 

Henshaw said: “I’ve telephoned your house 
and everything is all right out there. Take 
your time. There'll be no court to-day.” The 
latter part of his speech he apparently thought 
to be unfortunate, for he added immediately: 
“I mean that you will not have to go to court 
to-day. I think we’d better get this thing out 
of the way at once. I’ve seen your Indian. In 
fact, I’ve had him moved to Mrs. Malmsbury’s 
private hospital. He'll have less chance of— 
of— He’ll be more comfortable there. He’ll 
Not prosecute you or make any trouble. After 
all, the facts are the facts. I feel that you have 
had difficulty enough. It’s a lucky thing that 
the youngster in charge of the hospital ward 





is well disposed toward you. Young men seem 
to run everything these days. You've got no 
enemies. Still, under the circumstances—but 
you’re more familiar with them than I am. 
The old man, Ironquois, will be out of jail in 
a few days, and no one who knows anything 
will say a word. 

“Stawell, you were certainly lucky that you 
didn’t kill the man. . . .” 

He said: “I meant to kill him. I really 
meant to kill him.” 

Henshaw said: ““There’s no need of going 
into that now. Eat your lunch, It’s nearly 
three o’clock.” 

He found the food palatable, ate it raven- 
ously, without any clear idea of where he was 
or what was taking place. Was he, he won- 
dered, the same person, the same identical 
personality which had come into this room? 
The question engrossed him while he ate. So 
much had happened, he had done so much, 
had suffered so much since he had left his 
chambers in the court-house yesterday morn- 
ing, since he had driven out to Rivervale in 
the afternoon. Was his body the same? Did 
it clothe an identical spirit? He thought: 
“Who can really know what caused all this? 
Who can really tell what happened to me?” 

His meal was finished. Henshaw said: “I 

won’t drive you out myself. You will probably 
want to go to your own home in your own 
way.” 
The speech, he felt, was enigmatic. How- 
ever, what was there for him to do or say? 
He retained the recollection of Henshaw help- 
ing him to put on his coat, of being taken to 
the outer door of the hotel lobby. He was, he 
knew, dazed, in a condition of lethargy which 
persisted and increased. He could not recall 
saying “Good-by, Henshaw,” or any other 
word, 

He found a taxicab at the stand before the 
hotel, gave the driver specific instructions. 
“Drive straight out the pike,” he said, “and 
turn down what is called the river road. Do 
you know where that is?” 

The driver had no doubt of it, but wanted 
to know where he should go after that. 

“T'll give you further orders as you’ll need 
them.” 

He got into the back of the cab. The space 
was small, dark. To look out of the windows, 
it would be necessary for him to lean forward. 
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He did not care to do that. He was content to 
sit quietly, to see nothing, to hear as little as 
possible. His lassitude persisted. He felt no 
great interest, no curiosity, at going home. 

The cab moved swiftly. He was surprised 
when the driver stopped and turned to him. 
They had reached, he saw, the second turn, 
the point just above the bridge. Rivervale was 
plainly in sight. His house was a yellow rec- 
tangle upon the nearest hill. 

He said to the driver: “You may leave me 
here. What is your charge?” 

The driver protested, would be glad, he 
said, to take him wherever he wished to go. 

La Place reiterated his desire: “This is 
where I wish to go,” he said. “I'll walk home 
from here.” He paid the driver and walked 
down the road. 

The surface of the earth, he noticed, was 
just as he had left it, just as it had been upon 
yesterday afternoon. Nothing, so far as he 
could see, was changed. Yet, he felt a change, 
transubstantiation of this land into his own 
flesh and blood. 

He crossed the bridge. There lay the Four- 
acre house, the hill, the woods through which 
the Indian had descended. There was his own 
house. Margaret and his son were doubtless 
within it. The young man who worked about 
the place in the afternoons was not in sight. 
Probably he had come earlier in the day and 
gone. The door of his workshop was open. 
Of course. He had neglected to close it yester- 
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day afternoon. He went to it, pushed it to and 
shot the bolt. The meadow was below. There 
was hardly any point in looking in it for his 
bees. They would have been dispersed, killed 
by the storm. 

He began to climb the road leading toward 
his own house. The way was steep. He had 
probably been stupid to dismiss his cab. Senti- 
ment, he supposed, had caused him to do that 
—sentiment of returning to his own home 
again. Nothing had been changed, yet every- 
thing had suffered a change. All was the 
same, but nothing was the same. An element, 
intangible, imponderable, had been taken out 
of his life. In its stead was something which 
he could not place, could not quite discern. 
His tranquillity, his strength, was flowing 
back into him, but even these seemed differ- 
ent. Judge La Place returns. Judge La Place 
comes home. Was he, in fact, Judge La Place, 
the same man who had descended into the 
meadow yesterday afternoon, the same per- 
son who had shot the Indian last night for 
some reason which really was unknown to 
him now? He thought: “I am not the same. 
I shall never be the same again.” 

He opened the door and entered his house. 
It would be well to see Margaret again at 
once. He would go straight to her room. 

He said to himself: ““Who knows what that 
man had done? Who can tell? Who can tell 
what any man will do? Who knows... 
who knows...” 


Enp. 





the next is 





Again we are faced by the challenge of finding a serial to follow John 
Biggs’s remarkable story “Seven Days Whipping” and its predecessor, “The 
Greene Murder Case,” by S. S. Van Dine. We are pleased to announce that 


Zona GALE’s New Nove. 
BORGIA 


The author of “Miss Lulu Bett” has in this new work written a remarkable 
story of a girl who dramatizes her emotions and who seems to work evil upon 
those with whom she comes in contact. “Borgia” will begin in the August 
number and be concluded in November. 
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The Course of a Great Stock-Exchange Speculation 


Financial and Psychological Phases of the Outburst of 1928—The Public in 
Wall Street—Stock-Market and the Federal Reserve 


BY ALEXANDER DANA NOYES 


ALF a dozen weeks ago it grew 
H evident that, throughout the 
country, discussion of the busi- 
ness situation was being superseded by 
discussion of the extraordinary stock- 
market. Until the opening of spring, 
the rise on the Stock Exchange had cut 
no greater figure in the public mind 
than at any other period of financial 
activity; unless, indeed, for expression 
of wonderment over the unremitting 
advance in stocks at a moment when 
trade recovery was disappointingly 
slow. But the scene changed in April 
with great suddenness, when the ex- 
citement of speculation spread from 
Wall Street to the general public. By 
May, it appeared to have become na- 
tion-wide. Buying orders, telegraphed 
to New York from practically every sec- 
tion of the United States, reached in the 
aggregate a magnitude never previously 
witnessed in the history of any market. 
Habitual dabblers in stocks, who had 
been following for a series of months 
the persistent rise of prices, remarked 
with a kind of bewilderment that “‘the 
public had taken the bit in its teeth.” 
On the New York Stock Exchange, 
where a single day’s business had never 
but twice exceeded 3,000,000 shares 
until 1925 and only six times between 
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then and 1928, transactions reached or 
exceeded that figure on thirty-three 
practically successive days of March and 
April, ran above 4,000,000 on twelve 
days of April, and rose to 4,800,000 on 
one day in May. Wall Street commis- 
sion houses found it impossible, with 
the increasing multitude of new clients 
pressing for instant participation in the 
market, even to keep their books posted 
up to date, and the Stock Exchange 
seven times voted suspension of busi- 
ness for a day to help its members out. 
Physical exhaustion of brokers execut- 
ing orders on the floor of the Exchange 
became so general that in May the 
hours of daily trading were by a similar 
decree, and for the first time in the in- 
stitution’s history, shortened from five 
to four. 


PRICES IN A GREAT SPECULATION 


During that month, shares of com- 
panies which had caught the public’s 
imagination, and which were already 
selling at good prices, advanced 200 or 
300 per cent in a fortnight. The up- 
rush of prices no longer centred on 
stocks of enterprises in whose actual 
earnings and dividends there had been 
a spectacular increase. Shares of a radio 
company and of two airplane manu- 
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factories, which were paying I or 2 per 
cent annual dividends or none at all 
and which had sold between 50 and 80 
cents on the dollar a few months be- 
fore, reached prices ranging from 192 
to 245. Reports of huge speculative 
winnings by individuals in every class 
of society, broadcast as they always are 
on such occasions, spread the contagion 
with great rapidity. 

Tangible evidence appeared, in strik- 
ing form, that the craze for speculation 
was pervading even the humbler part of 
the community, evidently because of 
the knowledge of large speculative prof- 
its gained by acquaintances wholly ig- 
norant of finance. The president of a 
New York savings-bank testified that, 
in April, withdrawals by depositors 
from all New York City institutions of 
the kind had been $8,300,000 greater 
than a year before and that, instead of 
showing the normal yearly increase, the 
total savings-deposit fund had actually 
been reduced since 1927. Personal in- 
quiry, he testified, proved that “deposi- 
tors who, until a few weeks ago, knew 
Wall Street only as a name, are with- 
drawing the savings of years to buy se- 
curities ‘on margin.’ ” The stock-mar- 
ket came to be the central topic of finan- 
cial interest, even among serious busi- 
ness men. Weekly reviews of the busi- 
ness situation by the mercantile agencies 
gave up the greater part of their re- 
ports to describing the week’s events 
on Wall Street. They discussed them, 
not as an indication of the future trend 
of trade and industry but as a phenome- 
non of the day peculiar to itself. 


THE PUBLIC AND THE MARKET 


Now there was nothing absolutely 
new in this capture of the public mind 
by a spectacular rise in stocks. Much the 


(Financial Situation continued on page 36) 
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same concentration of interest on a 
“runaway market” in the hands of an 
uncontrollable outside public occurred 
at the end of 1925 and in the autumn 
of 1919. The plunge of the whole com- 
munity into speculation when it came 
to be believed, in 1901, that nothing 
could restrain the spread of American 
prosperity or the rise of railway and in- 
dustrial shares, had been a well-remem- 
bered tradition of the Stock Exchange 
for more than a quarter of a century. 
Even the sober encyclopedias have their 
headings under which celebrated epi- 
sodes of the kind in the longer past are 
examined. 

The reason for the particular interest 
exhibited even by serious business men 
in the market of 1928 was not merely 
or primarily the sight of unusual specu- 
lative profits. That had its influence; 
but the idea that the course of Stock- 
Exchange prices must somehow indi- 
cate the future of trade and industry 
was never wholly relinquished, and in 
any case evidence of the financial re- 
sources in the hands of the general pub- 
lic, which the market’s action seemed 
to provide, had its bearing on calcula- 
tions by business men of their own trade 
prospects. Apart from these practical 
considerations a theory began to be 
adopted, even among serious bankers, 
that in some way a new economic era 
had arrived, under whose auspices con- 
stant enhancement of values would be 
the order of the day and in which, pre- 
cisely as “‘trade reaction” had been de- 
clared in 1926 to be abolished, it was 
now asserted that no downward reac- 
tion in stocks was to be anticipated. 
When, at the height of this year’s stock 
speculation in New York, prices ad- 
vanced with similar violence on the 
Stock Exchanges of London, Paris, and 
other European markets, reversal of 
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Behind the Scenes 


INTRODUCING MORLEY CALLAGHAN, NED ADAMS, AND OTHERS—AN- 
NOUNCING ZONA GALE’S NEW NOVEL AND A BIG FICTION NUMBER 


feof ee eee off of oh fee oe eee eee hh hh oh bb bo 


J. Stimson is the author of the piece in the 

«March number which set Boston astir. 
There was a wistful note in the Boston Herald 
editorial about it: “We wish somebody would 
print something constructive about Boston, that 
some of our old friends . . . would desist from 
denouncing us for our foolishness and our in- 
competence long enough to offer us a few sug- 
gestions as to how they would 
have us retrieve the greatness 
they allege to have departed from 
us. 
So Mr. Stimson has written 
“Boston of the Future,” with a 
few words about New York. Mr. 
Stimson knows his Boston as do 
few, for he was born there and 
has been engaged in important 
phases of her affairs for many 
years. 

The beautiful murals repro- 
duced with Mr. Stimson’s article 
are painted by another native 
son of Massachusetts. N. C. 
Wyeth was born in Needham in 
1882 and received much of his 
early art training in Boston. He 
is most widely known to the gen- 
eral public, perhaps, for his il- 
lustrations for children’s classics, 
but in addition to his murals in the First Nation- 
al Bank and the Federal Reserve Bank of Bos- 
ton, Mr. Wyeth’s wall-paintings are to be seen 
in the Franklin Savings Bank and the Roosevelt 
Hotel, New York City, the Missouri State 
Capitol, Kansas City, Mo., Traymore Hotel, At- 
lantic City, the National Geographic Society, 
washington, and in several panels in private 
ouses, 


Morley Callaghan, whose stories in this num- 
t we present with enthusiasm, has been a 
hewspaper man, a magazine salesman, a depart- 
ment-store clerk, a lumber slugger. George Holt, 





Morley Callaghan. 
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in an article in The Goblin, a Toronto maga- 
zine, says of him: 


By next fall Callaghan will be talked about from 
Florida to Alaska as the discovery of the year. Like 
Ernest Hemingway and ‘‘The Sun Also Rises.’’ 

Callaghan went to Varsity, through St. Michael's. 
He finished four years ago and got a job as reporter on 
one of the four best newspapers in Toronto at twenty 
dollars a week. He did well at it and was raised to thir- 
ty. Then he thought he would be a 
lawyer and made an arrangement by 
which he worked three afternoons a 
week for fifteen dollars and went to 
Osgocde the rest of the time. In the 
summer he worked full time. 

This was very pleasant until the 
third summer when the city editor told 
him he could write, maybe, but he was 
no good. He didn’t fit to harness. He 
was fired five times in one week, and 
the fifth time it took. 

He had a year to finish at Osgoode 
and bed and meals to buy. So he open- 
ed a lending library... . 

He ran the library, took lectures, did 
his time in a law office, and was 
known to be fiddling with writing 
stories in his spare moments. 


It seems that these spare mo- 
ments were the most important, 
for he is now looming on the 
horizon as one of the coming lit- 
erary men. He has contributed 
to the littlh magazines—This 
Quarter, Transition, Ezra Pound’s The Exile— 
and to The American Caravan. Another story 
of his will appear in the August Fiction Num- 
ber, and a novel entitled “Strange Fugitive” will 


be published this fall. 


When “Congaree Sketches” appeared, those 
who know said at once that here was the authen- 
tic story of the negro. They began to try to find 
out something about Ned Adams. He proved to 
be a physician of Columbia, S. C., who has made 
a study of the negro one of his diversions. Doctor 
Adams has written some new sketches from the 
Congaree and we are glad to be able to be the 
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first magazine to publish his work. He has suc- 
ceeded in portraying the negro without the con- 
descension or the amused tolerance usual with 
the white man writing of the blacks. He presents 
them without romantics or sentimentality. More 
Congaree sketches will appear in the August 
Fiction Number. 


Vernon Kellogg’s article is especially timely 
in view of the recent pronouncement of Sir Ar- 
thur Keith, president of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, that science 
could see no evidences of immortality. Doctor 
Kellogg gives another scientist’s answer to the 
ever-present question “What lies beyond 
death?” Doctor Kellogg is permanent secretary 
of the National Research Council, the most im- 
portant of the country’s scientific organizations. 
He is author of a number of books on scientific 
subjects, travel, and the late war. He has been 
decorated by France, Belgium, and Poland for 
his relief work during and after the war. 


John J. Niles was a lieutenant in the Ameri- 
can air service with the A. E. F. He is a Ken- 
tuckian, author of “Singing Soldiers” and of the 
interesting piece “In Defense of the Backwoods” 
in the last number. “The Sixth Hangar” is the 
seventh of the series of high lights of the war by 
fighting writers. 


Doctor George Ellery Hale is honorary direc- 
tor of the Mount Wilson Observatory of the Car- 
negie Institution of Washington in charge of 
policy. He is one of the most distinguished of 
our astronomers and has been awarded many 
medals for his work in solar and stellar spectro- 
scopy. He organized both the Yerkes Observa- 
tory at the University of Chicago and Mount 
Wilson. 


W. O. McGeehan is one of the best of the 
sports writers, and his column “Down the Line” 
in the New York Herald Tribune is famous. He 
was born in San Francisco, and after fourteen 
years as reporter and editor of San Francisco 
papers he emigrated to New York. He was 
sports editor first of The Tribune and then of 
The Herald and then of both. 


The Reverend John Richelson is a_ well- 
known minister of Buffalo. His radio hours 
are followed by many people of the State. His 
comments on the course of Protestantism to- 
ward fewer and bigger churches are to the point 
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and an interesting interpretation of recent st. 
tistics. 

Cecilia Hendricks is a native of Indiana. She 
was a member of the faculty of the University 
of Indiana from 1907 until her marriage in 1913, 
Her husband is an apiarist, producer of Hen. 
dricks Mountain Honey. They live on Honey. 
hill Farm, Powell, Wyo. Mrs. Hendricks has 
twice been candidate for State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in Wyoming. 


“The Three-Bottle Story” is the first publish. 
ed story of Muriel Moore. Mrs. Moore is a resi- 
dent of New York, well known in social circles 
and for her interest in arts and letters. 


Franklin Holt has had a varied and colorful 
career. Born in Cornwall, N. Y., he entered Har. 
vard in 1910, but left after one year to go to 
California. There he held many jobs, which 
varied from assistant trainer of Freddie Welsh 
to society editor of a Santa Barbara paper. He 
was in Italy for six years, including the war 
period. He taught English and then became 
manager of a branch office at Fiume for a ship 
chandling firm, while D’Annunzio was gestur- 
ing thereabouts. He was quarantined there dur. 
ing the bubonic plague, and later escaped with 
wife and son when the city was bombarded. He 
spent a year in Paris and then returned to the 
United States. He has been writing fiction for 
many breeds of magazines. “On the Dark Trail” 
is an unusual story of the mind of a child in the 
face of danger. 


John Biggs’s “Seven Days Whipping” ends in 
this number. The unusual quality of the story 
has attracted wide-spread attention. People find 
themselves carried away by the mood created by 
Mr. Biggs’s writing. It is a remarkable tale, 
showing how thin a veneer civilization is. 


Eleanor Evans Wing’s “Mosaic in Oxford 
Blue” is the result of an unusual experience for 
an American girl. She was a member of Lady 
Margaret College in Oxford. Miss Wing was 
born in Neenah, Wis., in 1903, and graduated 
from Vassar in 1925. ; 


Conrad Aiken’s poetry became known before 
his prose. His novel “Blue Voyage” then ce 
tred the attention of the critics. Since then many 
of his short stories have appeared in ScrIBNER’S 
Another appears in the August Fiction Number. 


Katherine Garrison Chapin is the wife of 
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Francis Biddle, of Philadelphia, and the author important services this month in reviewing the 
of that fine poem “Nancy Hanks” published season in books and art. Mr. Phelps looks at 
in the February ScriBner’s. recent literature from the standpoint of sum- 


mer reading, and Mr. Cortissoz comments on 


Both Mr. Phelps and Mr. Cortissoz render the high lights of the art season. 








The First August Fiction Number 
of the New Scribner’s 





Beginning 
““BORGIA” i 
By Zona GALE 


A new phase of the work of one of America’s most distinguished 
writers. Complete novel in four numbers. 





SOLDIER HARMON—The story of a prize-fighter—By Morley Callaghan 
THE MAKING OF A LIAR—More truth than fiction—By Don Marquis 
ESPRIT DE CORPS—A true story of the war—By Laurence Stallings 
BEATUS REX—The tale of a mad Southerner—By Stark Young 
FAREWELL, FAREWELL, FAREWELL—An adventure on shipboard— 


By Conrad Aiken 
BELOVED WIFE—A modern girl shields a Victorian reputation—By Valma 
Clark 


NIGGER TO NIGGER—More sketches from the Congaree—By Ned Adams_ § 
GAS AND THE GAMES—A heretical view of sport—By George S. Brooks 


“GOD REST YOU MERRY GENTLEMEN”—Advice to movie magnates 
—By Struthers Burt 





SPECIAL FEATURE 


ETCHINGS AND DRAWINGS OF NEW YORK IN COLOR 
BY LUIGI KASIMIR 
A leader in the development of color etching 
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What You Think About It 


Letter to Aunt Jess on Religion—William Lyon Phelps, Mrs. Phelps, and the 


D. A. R.—Protest against Doodads—How to Reject Manuscripts 
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BILL WRITES ON RELIGION 


ScriBNER’s has been publishing a number of articles on the religious ferment of 
the day. Doctor Richelson’s “What's Happening in Protestantism” appears in this 
number. You hear much talk about the wild and irreverent younger generation, al- 
though we are glad to say that we have not contributed fuel to flaming youth. It ha; 
been the Observer's good fortune to come upon the letter reprinted below. It seem 
to us one of the sincerest expressions of the attitude of a great many young people. 
The writer is a senior in college. As any one can tell from reading it, it was not 
intended for publication. Its lack of self-consciousness and its simplicity are a large 

part of its value and tts charm. 


Dear Aunt Jess, 

I have been reading the book you sent me. 
It is awfully interesting and I thank you ever 
so much. I can’t tell you just what I think of it 
because I haven’t finished it yet. But already I 
think I can say that no other book I have ever 
read makes it so easy to understand the power of 
the most influential and beneficial Book ever 
written. I’m glad you saw it was something I 
would like to read, and I know I will get a lot 
of good out of it. 

It has seemed to me lately that I have been 
rather thoughtless in letting you get some im- 
pressions that were not true. If that is so I am 
very sorry. I mean about some of those religious 
discussions we had. You remember we didn’t 
seem to agree on some things, and I suppose 
it would be only natural for you to feel that I 
thought I knew you were all wrong. Well, I 
never knew anything of the sort and I didn’t 
want you to think I did. You see, there are a 
few of us who just have to be questioning things 
somehow, whether we want to or not. We just 
seem to be built that way, and I guess I am one 
of them. But when we question things we don’t 
mean to imply that they are not true. Maybe I 
can show you by illustration that the last thing 
we want to do is to destroy things. 

Suppose that it meant ever so much to me 
to know what my grandmother, your mother, 


looked like. It is beyond my power to call on 
her and see for myself, so I come to you and ask 
you for her picture, and you show me one. | 
am awfully grateful to you for the picture and 
maybe I am satisfied with it. It may be a pic- 
ture that shows her as you liked her best, and 
that comforts you and makes you feel near her 
when you cannot see her because she is away. 
But maybe something keeps me unsatisfied and 
I say, “Are you sure this picture shows her as 
she really was? How do you know that the fo 
cus wasn’t wrong and the light wasn’t poor, and 
Time hasn’t dimmed the image?” And s0 | 
criticize the picture so that you will tell me 
all you can about what the picture hasn’t brought 
out, and maybe I go to my mother and ask her 
for a picture and go to many other people and 
ask for their pictures and I keep comparing 
them and going on, hoping that I may find: 
picture that will be perfect for me. 

And in the same way we both know and 
every one knows that there is Priceless Truth. 
And I come to you and say, “What is this 
Priceless Truth which no one can show me‘ 
Have you a picture of it?” And in this case you 
have never seen it, but you have a good pictur 
and you say, “Yes, I can show you what this 
Priceless Truth looks like. There is a God, and 
He has crec*zd the world, and the whole ut 
verse and everything in it, and you and me 
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WHAT YOU THINK ABOUT IT 


And He loves all people, and watches over them, 
and when they die He takes them to His home 
where everything is perfect and every one is 
content for always.” And I see that you have a 
wonderfully beautiful picture, and that millions 
of other people have the same picture and they 
value it above everything else. But I am one of 
these restless curious ones and so I ask you 
many questions that are hard to answer. I tell 
you I see other people with different pictures and 
some of them seem to be happy and living full, 
rich lives just like the people who have pictures 
like yours. So I become a pest and forget all 
about you and your picture and how much you 
care for it, and I try to poke holes in it, which 
is always easy to do to anything. And I ask you 
how you know the focus was right and the light 
was right, and some of those questions you find 
very hard to answer because even the wisest men 
in the world couldn’t answer them so that every 
one would be satisfied. But that doesn’t mean 
that your picture is a fake even though a mil- 
lion people say they can’t see how it could be 
true; and this is all you need to remember. For 
you have a picture of the Priceless Truth, and 
how can any of us, who have never seen this 
Truth face to face, how can we say that your 
picture is false? We might even say that we have 
seen pictures which we like better, but you can 
point to your picture and say, “You all know 
that the Priceless Truth is the greatest thing 
for mankind and can serve humanity better 
than anything else. My picture of the Priceless 
Truth has been the life of millions of people for 
two thousand years, and it must be a very good 
picture and a very true one to have done that. 
Can you show me another picture that has rep- 
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resented the Reality as well as that?” And we 
would have to admit that there are few pictures 
that have stood as severe a test as that test of two 
thousand years. 

Aunt Jess, in some ways you are far wiser 
than we who choose to question things. For one 
who questions leaves all his guides behind him 
and wanders alone, making his own trail, and 
sometimes he gets lost and feels that everything 
is Chaos and has no meaning, and the woods 
seem to stretch on forever. He is searching for 
the sunrise ahead, but the trees make everything 
dark and he cannot see the light as well as those 
he left behind even though he may be nearer 
than they. There are many such wanderers these 
days, and some of them are in the woods so long 
that they come to feel that there is no light 
ahead. But some press on until they come at last 
to a clearing where the light is brighter than it 
ever was before. And that is what we question- 
ers and wanderers are ever searching for and 
what we are sure to find if we keep on. 

When I was home I felt that I had reached a 
few of these clearings and then come back to 
the rest to tell what I had found. I guess when 
I was talking with you I was trying to get you to 
come into the woods and see if I had found real 
clearings. But I just coaxed you a little ways 
from your light into. the woods and then ran 
away and left you there! So you made your way 
back to your big clearing where there is lots of 
light and people, and forgetting and forgiving 
my desertion you sent ahead to me a path of 
light from behind in the form of a book. That 
was fine of you, Aunt Jess, and I want to thank 
ine ie Lots of love, 

Bit. 





SOPS TO THE LADIES? 


I am sending you the important sum of {1, not 
knowing how better I can use it. I offer also, at no cost 


| 0 me, my comfort in your new format. Type, paper, 


and all are a great improvement, but (you must not be 
‘oo vain) why, why, all those dinky headpieces, and 
tail pieces, which do not go with the augmented virility. 
Vere they sops to the ladies? Well, I am remarkably 
a lady, and 7 hate them. There aren’t so many ladies 
who would admit that they had been your ardent ad- 
mirer since 1888, so of course, you will eliminate them, 
to please me. Not the old ladies but the poseyish décor. 
Another thing, why are all you brilliant magazine people 
80 grasping of the primary colors? Blatant, I call it. I 
have to hide most of you under a bit of old velvet for 
you scream so in any room more than two years old. 
The restrained Atlantic is the only one I can allow my- 


self to be caught reading,—for the rest of you never go 
with my clothes, and I happen never to think about it 
when selecting a wardrobe,—not that I find the Af- 
lantic cover becoming. It is very trying of you all! 
Avice FENN CorFin. 
Hotel Gray & D’Albion, Cannes. 


PRAISE FROM FRED HOWE 


The author of “Confessions of a Reformer” 
and the organizer of the famed School of Opin- 
ion at ’Sconset applauds: 

I want to tell you how very much I like the New 
Scrisner’s. I like its content, its make-up and spirit of 
geniality. It is not often that I read a magazine from 
cover to cover and like it all, but did so with the 
January number which reached me abroad and I am now 
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reaching out for No. 2 and looking forward to No. 3 
to add still more to my content. 
Freperic C, Howe. 


TONIC FOR WRITERS 


Dear Sir: I feel compelled to write and thank you for 
a most delightful half-hour I have spent reading your 
article ‘‘As I Like It’’ in Scrisner’s. I happened to buy 
the Magazine in Chicago knowing the contents only 
by hearsay. As soon as I return to England I shall ar- 
range for regular delivery of the magazine and shall 
most eagerly look forward to more contributions from 
your pen. 

May I venture to say that I have never read such 
charming literary criticism as that contained in your 
article, and although I am not a writer myself I cannot 
help thinking your remarks must act as a tonic and an 
inspiration to all whose books you review. 

I enclose my card. 

T. R. Witrramson. 


P. S. Please excuse a complete stranger writing to you on 
this subject, but I really do wish you to know one Eng- 
lishman, at least, in a strange country has enjoyed your 
writing. 

Prince Edward Hotel, Toronto. 


THE PHELPSES AND THE D. A. R. 


There is no need to inform this audience of 
the visit of one Gene Tunney to New Haven 
and of his lecture on Shakespeare before Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps’s class at Yale. The news has 
been well covered by the daily press. 

But the story in Time on the much-discussed 
blacklisting activities of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution and of the resignation of 
several members of the organization in protest 
gives an interesting side-light upon Doctor 
Phelps and his family: 


Perhaps what started the New Haven Daughters off 
to join, and surpass, Mrs. Bailie in protest, was the dis- 
covery that Prof. Irving Fisher, famed Yale economist, 
had been blacklisted. Mrs. Fisher was among the Daugh- 
ters who resigned. Also Mrs. Henry H. Townsend, a one- 
time Representative in Connecticut’s legislature and Mrs. 
Josepha Whitney, first woman ever elected to New 
Haven’s board of aldermen. Mrs. Winchester Bennett, a 
daughter-in-law of the Winchester Repeating Arms fami- 
ly, was another resigner. 

That none of these Daughters were easily agitable or 
discontented ladies was clearer to outsiders than in 
the earlier case of Mrs. Bailie, though the latter’s anti- 
blacklist utterances were at all times good-humored and 
restrained. But what seemed to clinch the ‘‘revolu- 
tion’s’’ seriousness and modesty was another name, a 
name which the U. S. public would surely have heard 
often before were its bearer not one of the most retiring 
persons imaginable—Mrs. William Lyon Phelps. 

As everyone literate knows, William Lyon Phelps is 
a mame to conjure with, not only at Yale University, 
where Dr. Phelps lectures in the English Department, 
but also in national literature, where his enthusiastic 
ejaculations, printed on the trade jackets of books, are 
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usually sufficient to transform the obscurest ‘‘first novel” 
into a best-seller. In his page for Scrrpner’s Macaziyi, 
which he calls ‘‘As I Like It,’’ Dr. Phelps has talked 
about such personal things as his tobacco, pets, religion, 
sleeping habits, food, golf game, favorite novels, fa. 
vorite poems, state of health, fears, hopes, joys, sorrows, 
But never, that his closest readers can recall, has Dr. 
Phelps mentioned his wife, and this has been taken } 
many as revealing, not only a shielding affection on hj 
part, but resolute self-effacement upon hers. 

Discovering, through the chance medium of th 
‘*revolution’’ within the Revolution, that there is a Mr 
William Lyon Phelps, the tremendous public to who 
William Lyon Phelps is as familiar as Williams shaving 
cream or Lyons’ tooth-powder, wondered what she was 
like. Only a few persons could tell that she is grey. V 
haired, short, almost plump; that her amiability is not 
exceeded by her famed husband's, nor her tact; that if 
he excels as a host, so does she as a hostess, reigning 
supreme at her tea-table or near another's, playing 2 
quiet lioness to the Lyon. Mrs. Phelps has her favorites, 
eager ones, among the Yale undergraduates. There wa 
a time, when her niece and namesake, Annabelle Hub. 
bard, went to visit in New Haven, that Mrs. Phelps 
was the most popular chaperone for miles around the Old 
Yale Fence. Annabelle Hubbard Phelps was born and 
brought up in small Huron City, Mich., and it is there, } 
upon her inherited estate, that William Lyon Phelps has 
his private golf course, Yale banner and U. S. flag. Like 
the estate to the golf course, Annabelle Hubbard Phelps 
is the unobtrusive background to profound but sometime 
playful William Lyon Phelps. 

Resigning from the D. A. R., Mrs. Phelps did not 
essay the epigrammatic sort of thing which her husband 
would doubtless have struck off spontaneously. Instead, 
she joined Mrs. Whitney in a longish, formal statement 
of history and principles, including these two points: 

“The D. A. R. should not try to suppress free speech 
when such is within the bounds set by the law of our 
country. 

“The D. A. R. should encourage its membership 0 
study the social problems of the day, especially the ¢- 
forts of our Government to aid in establishing justice 
and goodwill among nations, and the relation of ams 
as means of national defense to the progress made in 
arbitration and the legal methods of settling disputes.” 


THE IDEAL REJECTION SLIP 


We have suggested to the editor that he make 
an adaptation of the following rejection as re 
lated in an Associated Press despatch from Lon 
don: 


i 

John K. Williamson, of Detroit, who is stopping 2 % 
London, has received the prize rejection slip of his wnt 
ing career from a firm of Chinese publishers. H 

“We read your manuscript with boundless delight,” 7 
wrote the Chinese firm. ‘‘By the sacred ashes of ou 7 
ancestors we swear that we have never dipped into? 7 
book of such overwhelming mastery. If we were to pub- 
lish this book it would be impossible in the future © | 
issue any book of a lower standard. : 

‘*As it is unthinkable that within the next 10,000 yeals 
we shall find its equal, we are, to our great regret, 
compelled to return this too divine work and beg you 
a thousand times to forgive our action.”’ 
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1 on hi LOANING MONEY TO AMERICAN STUDENTS ON FACE VALUE 
bof BY ROSA ZAGNONI MARINONI 

) . ho State Chairman, Student Loan Fund, Arkansas Federation of Women’s Clubs 
shaving 

she was 


y is not MF 


is gre;- \) qyoR seven years I have loaned money to uni- 
Fvessity students on face value. And the meth- 


Be. od has fulfilled its highest expectations, for dur- 
aying ; | ing my chairmanship of the Student Loan Fund 
vorites, | of the Arkansas Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
cre was F over four hundred loans were made and not a 
— cent was lost. 
the Od | The Loan Fund has been and is one of my pet 
xn and | hobbies, and the way I made loans to students 
s there, attending the University of Arkansas was, I be- 
ag - lieve, on an entirely original plan. 
 Phels } Of course there was a note to sign, two in- 
netime | dorsers to secure, and the verifying and sending 
of the note to the State treasurer before securing 
ss the desired fifty-dollar check so as to satisfy the 
Instead, |, Committee and to culfil rules; but those were all 
atement formalities. What counted with me as collateral 
points: {> were the eyes that focussed into mine at the time 
| — the student sat before me. His name meant noth- 
ing, and the stammered information about him- 
ship o J self meant less. 
the ef Some cases were battles fought between the 
F pone instinct to which I trusted myself and the fear 
sade in ‘Hat this instinct might lead me to a regrettable, 
putes.” f unjust decision. Take the case of Mr. X. 
One afternoon I heard a sudden knock at the 
door. Then the door opened and a voice rang 
make J) out: 
as Ie- “Mrs. Marinoni! Are you in?” 
) Lon- Swiftly there entered the room a young man 





) smiling broadly, who rushed at me and, taking 
sing in : my hand in both of his, burst forth: 


is writ § “Well, well, who would have thought this 
_ } was Mrs. Marinoni! 
of ou 5 “Well, well, I never thought you was such a 


into a Young and charming person!” 

‘o pub |) ~The words fairly rained from his lips. He ad- 
ture © | }mired the tapestries on the wall, the flowers on 
}the table, and then at last he moved the chair 
| "Pp to mine, slanted forward in a confidential, 
book-agent way and whispered, his left eye 


ae “Say, what are the chances for a little 
oan?” 
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It was a thunderbolt. I stared at this prospec- 
tive borrower, every instinct in me cried out, 
“Money Lost!” but I asked questions, hoping to 
find a loophole. 

The more he gave me proof of his stability, 
the more I was persuaded that the young man 
was what I called “money lost.” 

What could I do? Should I have deprived a 
boy who was in every way qualified of the need- 
ed money? After a bit more hesitation on my 
part, I had to give him the note to fill out. He 
was to secure the signatures, then return it to 
me. 

A few days later I received from the State 
treasurer a check made out to this young man. 
My suspicions arose. Why had he not brought 
the note to me? I put in a long-distance call and 
asked the treasurer who had been the indorsers 
to the note. She gave me the names of two prom- 
inent business men in my town. I called the men 
up. They had not signed the note, and I inciden- 
tally found out later that the young man in ques- 
tion was not enrolled in the university. 

Twice after that I gave boys whom I felt I 
could not trust the advantages of the doubt, but 
in each case saw to it that the indorsers were re- 
sponsible, and in both cases the fund did not 
lose, but the indorsers did. 

As time went on that blind confidence in the 
facial expression of the borrower grew, and it 
was very interesting to note the symptoms of a 
good prospect. 

I find that the more restrained and bashful a 
student looks at the time he applies for a loan, 
the more he is to be trusted. The way they look 
at you also counts. The way they fumble with 
their coat-buttons, that is a point in their favor. 
Boldness is always a bad sign. 

Again I will cite an individual case to prove 
this theory: 

One winter night a boy timidly rang my door- 
bell. He was ushered into the sun-parlor. I still 
remember the way that boy entered the room, 
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the way he glanced at the rug, the way he sat in 
a corner. I said: 

“Well, I suppose you have come to give me 
the chance of loaning a bit of money out.” 

“I don’t know,” whispered the boy with what 
to the general observer might have seemed a 
guilty look. “I don’t know—You see, I—” And 
before I even realized what was taking place, the 
boy had hidden his face in the curtain, and the 
six feet two of him was shaking with sobs. 

I remained silent for a while, then asked 
casually: 

“Are you a senior or a junior?” 

Silence. 

“Where are you from?” Silence. 

Then suddenly the boy rose to his feet and 
walked toward the door. 

“Sit down,” I invited. 

The boy turned. He looked at me with a fleet- 
ing, haunted look and said haltingly: 

“T should not have come to you—I—I 

“Tell me what is troubling you?” I asked. 

“Oh, you—you would not care to hear it.” 

“Yes, I would.” 

The boy tugged at his tie, then he began in 
a broken voice: 

“There’s no use to help me. Don’t know why 
I came here. No one can help me. No one can 
trust me—no one.” 

“What has happened?” I encouraged. 

“You see,” he went on nervously, “you see, 
to-day it’s the roth of the month. I thought I 
would get my check from home the 4th. I made 
several checks dated the 5th. Father could not 
send the money. My checks were ‘hot.’ They 
came back. They are going to be sent to the dean 
to-morrow. I will be put out of school.” His fists 
clinched. “It will kill Dad, he’s so honest—and 
Mother!” 

“Well, now, perhaps we can fix matters.” 

“‘No—no, we can’t,” he broke in. “I need the 
money now—to-night. I asked my roommate 
and, of course, he said no. My landlady she said 
no. No one trusts me. I have no right to ask the 
Fund. You don’t know me 

I asked: “How much do you need?” 

“Forty dollars—” the boy stammered. 

And— “What is your name?” 

“My name? Why?” 

“I am making you a personal check for forty 
dollars. I shall leave the name blank. You can 
fill that in. And here is a note. Fill it in to-mor- 


” 
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row, then bring it to me. When we get the 
money from it, you can pay me back.” 


The boy straightened, a smile broke over his ff 


face. 


“You trust me! So I don’t look like a crook, 


do I—do I?” There was hope in his voice. 

“No, you don’t,” I answered. 

Yes, he came back in four days, with the note 
which he did not have to use, as he had received 
the check from his father, and he paid me the 
forty dollars. 

Take this case, for instance. A little girl who 
had a note of one hundred dollars was taken 
with T. B. She had to leave school. The child, 
in fear of leaving the world before she had paid 
her debt, transferred her insurance in favor of 
the Fund, and later nursed in the sanitarium at 
night and sent what little money she made on to 
the Fund to pay off her debt. 

I loaned money to a girl a short time ago 
who carried herself through school by living in 
the country and working there, milking cows 
and ploughing the soil. She could not carry on 
her studies and her work during her senior year, 
and the Fund made it possible for her to find 
more time for her studies. I have the greatest 
respect for the student who works for his living. 
I bet on them nine times out of ten to make 
good. They know the value of education, and 
they make the most of their advantages after 
they go out into the world. Some of our loan 
students now fill responsible positions and some 
have even helped the Fund. That which we se 
cure at a sacrifice is mostly prized. 

In looking back over the work of the Fund 
since it began with the modest sum of less than 
one hundred dollars, till now, through the co 
operation of the Arkansas clubs, it has reached 
the still modest but commendable sum of nearly 
ten thousand dollars, I think that our record (as 
far as I know) has not been exceeded by any 
loan funds in the country. The work at the State 
Normal School at Conway has been ably car- 


ried on by Mrs. Joe Fraunthal, the State Federa- | 


tion treasurer. 


My experience has taught me that one hur | 


dred and ninety-nine out of two hundred of the 
students I came in contact with can be trusted 
twice. I am willing to take a chance any time, 
and I think that even that one out of two hun 
dred may surprise me after a few seasoning years 


have supplanted his youth. 
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| who 

taken 

child, 

- Tue manufacturing divisions of General Motors, 
uid 2 om the standpoint of administrative management, Reeiemanaen: Coemaruns | 
onto re self-contained organizations, each with a general __ 

» ao NAgeT responsible over all its functional activities, m 

ng . ch as engineering, purchasing, production and sales; CEREAL MOTOR | 
cows Gnd including financial control. } 
Ty on 

yea, } Yet there must be a sound measure of centralized 

tom ntrol over the manufacturing divisions to assure the 

iving. proper coordination of activities and to capitalize the 

= vantages derived from the size and importance of 

after @n€ institution in the industrial world. 

fe How General Motors secures the decentralization 

we ®- Bf operations and responsibilities with coordinated 

Fund #e2trol is set forth in the booklet shown on this page. ae 

apn In addition to its Annual Report and Quarterly | 











wer tatement of Earnings, General Motors issues special _A copy of this booklet, DecewTrat- 
nearly . . . . : IZED OreRaTIONS AND ReEspPonsiBIL- 
ats oklets, from time to time, for the information of its jres wit CoorpinateD Corot, 
y any Bockholders, employees, dealers and the public gener- _tosether_ with the series of Hooklets 
> State ‘ 


ly. Many of the principles and policies outlined in upon request to Department K-, 
y cat b : - P General Motors Corporation, Broad- 
eden. MeSe booklets are applicable to other businesses. way at 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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> hun- “A car for every purse and purpose” 
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(Financial Situation, continued from page 134) 
economic principle and precedent, so complete 
as to remove the ordinary risk of haphazard 
speculation for the rise, seemed to imaginative 
minds to be indicated. 


BASIS OF A SPECULATION 
These financial and psychological phenom- 


ena had been in evidence in all great specula- 
tions of past history. But there was an economic 
cause for all of them, not excluding those which 
financial tradition nowadays classes among the 
great illusions. They usually followed great pros- 
perity, rapid accumulation of surplus income by 
a whole community, visible evidence of im- 
mensely enhanced earning power by a few enter- 
prises whose shares the public held, and abun- 
dant facilities for credit. All of those influences 
were present in the stock-market of 1928. The 
United States had risen since the war to the 
foremost place in the economic world; its in- 
vestors had been lending a billion dollars an- 
nually to foreign markets; between 1919 and 
the middle of 1927 its stock of gold had in- 
creased $1,500,000,000. The annual income of 
the American people had been estimated 
(though very tentatively) as $25,000,000,000 
greater in 1926 than in 1921, an increase of 40 
per cent. 

Several large incorporated companies, notably 
in the motor-car manufacturing trade, had quad- 
rupled their annual profits since 1923; their 
shares had risen proportionately on the Stock 
Exchange before 1928 began. With the great 
influx of foreign go!d before the movement turn- 
ed last autumn, American bank reserves had in- 
creased so rapidly since 1925 that, despite the 
large requisitions on the credit fund, money 
could be borrowed in Wall Street throughout 
1927 at 4 per cent or less. These undisputed 
circumstances fired the imagination. It is re- 
membered of the celebrated speculation in the 
spring of 1go1 that, when the country’s previ- 
ous maximum “export surplus” doubled, its 
manufactures invaded Europe, its bankers took 
over loans of the British Government for the 
first time in history, and a buying power of 
seemingly incalculable proportions converged on 
shares of American companies, the sober bank- 
ing community lost its head completely. The 





market of 1928 had equally vivid recollection 
of a recent and vastly more complete reversal jx 
the financial relations of the United States ; 
the outside world. This picture, it is true, had 
been visible to everybody during at least the fi 
preceding years; but it was not until the stock- 
market began to move as portentously as the 
country’s economic fortunes had previously been 
shifting, that the public began to ask if it was 
not the natural order, of events that Stock-Fy. 
change values should depart equally from al 
previous rule and precedent. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE PICTURE 


During the period of excitement, however, : 
somewhat different view of the episode and of 
the causes back of it was taken in responsible 
financial circles. It was freely admitted that the 
outburst of speculation for the rise indicated 
great financial power in the speculating public's 
hands, and that in many respects the magni- 0 
tude of the demonstration merely measured up 
to the country’s unprecedented economic achieve- 
ment during and since the war. No one denied 
that some old-time ideas of reaction and alter- 
nation, even in the course of trade, had been 
modified by the economic changes since 1914, 
if not made actually obsolete. Why not, then, 
in the stock-market also? But attention began 
to be directed, nevertheless, to certain underly- 
ing considerations that had evidently not chang- 
ed, and whose reflection in the financial move- 
ment outside the Stock Exchange, as the specv- 
lation spread, was beginning to cause perplexity. 

One of them arose from recognition of the 
fact that speculating on the present and pr 
spective value of a given stock or group of stocks 
is not quite the same thing as speculating 
the economic future of the United States. The 
value of a company stock is based on its actual 
or clearly foreshadowed earnings; if, therefore, 
the speculator dismisses from mind _ both t 
official reports and the state of the trade 
which the company operates, he has parted com 
pany with the realities. Experience has — 
that there is only one circumstance in w hich t 
price of company stocks can advance indefinit 
without regard to the companies’ actual bus 
ness, and that such a circumstance can 4! 
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(Financial Situation, continued on page 3 
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Given a large market, electricity 
can be supplied economically: a 
large market permits large-scale 
production and constancy of out- 
put, first essentials of efficient 
generation. 

In the congested metropolis 
the market is within easy reach of 
the generating plant. In the small 
towns and over the less populous 
countryside the generating plant 
must seek out its market with a 
widespread network of transmis- 
sion lines, through which it serves 
not one but a hundred towns—a 
“city” of power 
users spread 


SERVING 


over a vast area. In this fashion the 
Middle West Utilities Company’s 
subsidiaries have brought ample 
and cheap power to widespread 
sections of thirty states, in some 
cases replacing uneconomical lo- 
cal plants, in other cases bringing 
electric service for the first time. 

This widely diffused power 
supply enables industry to occu- 
py non-metropolitan territories, 
avoiding big-city congestion 
and high costs and gaining lower 
costs and more pleasant working 
conditions, while contributing to 
the greater economic progress of 
the small towns. 


Middle West Utilities Company 


3389 COMMUNITIES IN 30 STATES 








(Financial Situation, continued from page 36) 
only in the market of a country whose currency 
is progressively depreciating. 


WHEN A RISE NEVER STOPPED 


On the Berlin Stock Exchange in 1923 the 
price of numerous company stocks rose from a 
few thousand German marks to several billion. 
That, however, was the response of nominal 
prices to change in gold value of the paper cur- 
rency which measured them. In January of 1923 
a gold dollar exchanged for 7,000 marks; in No- 
vember it exchanged for 600,000,000,000. The 
paper value of all property shifted correspond- 
ingly; prices of German merchandise and the 
cost of living, measured as everything was in the 
falling paper mark, averaged a thousand times 
as high in August as in April. Stocks were mere- 
ly revalued nominally, along with everything 
else. But this hardly created convincing prece- 
dent for the New York stock-market of 1928. 

It was sometimes insisted that, although the 
inflation of American Stock-Exchange prices had 
no warrant in a depreciation of the currency, it 
was at least a logical response to overflowing 
bank reserves, abnormally easy money, and (if 
one cared to put it in that way) inflated credit. 
But it was now this very question of the bank 





| position, the money rate, and the credit market 
which began to create misgiving. The rise at 
New York of 16 per cent in the average price 
of active stocks between February and May, and 
of nearly 50 per cent since the end of 1926, 
could not occur without greatly increased bor- 
rowing from the banks. The reason is obvious, 
Sweeping advance in the aggregate valuation of 
investment securities requires proportionately in- 
creased use of money to purchase and “carry” 
them—exactly as the rise, say, of 50 cents a 
bushel in a 500,000,000-bushel wheat-crop is 
usually calculated to draw something near an 
additional $250,000,000 from the credit fund. 
According to one responsible banking estimate, 
the enhancement in market valuation of the 
thirty most active stocks, from the beginning of 
1925 to date, has been $7,500,000,000, or 150 
per cent. What was now still more to the point, 
the proportion of purchases made with borrowed 
money is always exceptionally great in a stock- 
market like that of May and April, when stocks 
are bought in wholly unprecedented quantity to 
sell at higher prices. 

Considerations of this sort presented no ob- 
stacle in the Germany of 1923, because the 
Reichsbank did not redeem its paper-money is- 
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lars and the strengthening of your individual holdings. 


Our services in this connection are available to any 
investor, at all of our offices, without obligation 


EsTABLIsHED 1888 


PORTLAND, ME. 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, and Detroit Stock Exchanges 


| 
! HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


Your Investment List 
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! 

should be carefully checked at least every six months 
to see whether or not advantageous exchanges should 
be made in view of present business and financial | 
conditions. A few minutes spent with your investment | 
banker may mean the saving to you of thousands of dol- | 
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Established 1899 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange 
Cleveland Stock Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
Detroit Stock Exchange 
Cincinnati Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


CLEVELAND 
New York Chicago 
Denver Detroit 
San Francisco Cincinnati 
Toledo Columbus 
Akron Louisville 
Canton Massillon 


Colorado Springs 





Seeking Proper 
Investments 


N OUR present day dependence upon 
specialists for efficiency, professional ser- 
vices are summoned immediately where need 
for such assistance exists. The doctor, lawyer 
and engineer are relied upon without hesi- 
tation in their ability to faithfully solve 
intricate problems. 


It is comparatively recently that such a high 
degree of specialization has existed and this is 
especially true in the investment field. The 
investor is now relieved of the perplexities of 
proper investment through the activities of 
firms who give constructive financial aid to 
worthy organizations and thus provide an 
outlet for funds seeking investment. 


A well planned workable procedure should 
be observed in formulating an aggressive in- 
vestment account. It is just as important as 
an efficient working plan is to a successful 
business organization. 
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61 Broadway 


Founded in 1852 


Steady Growth in Earnings 


The steady growth in Associated earnings 
from year to year is a result of the usefulness 
and value of the service rendered. Through 
service in a diversified and widespread area 
comprising 16 states, earnings are but slightly 
affected by business conditions in any one 
locality. 


Associated investors appreciate the stability 
of the earnings of the company. There are now 
over 61,000 investors in Associated securities. 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Incorporated in 1906 
Write for our Annual Report “9” 


New York 
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trial development 
“just outside Chi- 
cago’’ is contribut- 
ing to the steady, 
substantial growth 
of the Public Service 
Company of North- 
ern Illinois. 


Serving 295 communities in the greater Chicago 
area with electricity or gas, this company fosters 
and shares in their increasing prosperity. Its 
adequate, reliable service is largely responsible 
for the establishment of 27 new industries in three 
of its cities alone last year. We represent com: 
panies operatingin 30 states. Send for free year book. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


230 So. La Salle St., 
CHICAGO 
New York 


Minneapolis 
uisville 


St. Louis 
Milwaukee 
Indianapolis 
Richmond 
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(Financial Situation, continued from page 38) 
sues in gold, maintained no fixed ratio of gold 
reserve, and met all demands for credit, from the 
Stock Exchange or elsewhere, by creating new 
paper money in unlimited amount, as fast as 
the printing-presses could work. In November, 
1923, its loans and its note circulation had alike 
increased to a sum described in quintillions of 
paper marks. But a country linked to the gold 
standard necessarily fixes a limit to the amount 
of credit which its banks may grant unless the 
gold reserve is increased proportionately, and 
knowledge of that fact explained why even 
Wall Street, during the season of increasing spec- 
ulation watched the “brokers’ loan account” 
with uneasiness. 


THE “BROKERS’ LOAN ACCOUNT” 


The weekly reports of such borrowings told 
the story with frank brutality. In the twelve 
months ending in the middle of May, as re- 
ported by the Federal Reserve, they had increas- 
ed on the New York stock-market alone $1,671,- 
000,000, or 57 per cent. In ten weeks they had 
risen $800,000,000, or 21 per cent; the pace of 
expansion had doubled. What these figures 
meant was shown by the fact that in the twelve- 
month ending with June, 1927—a highly pros- 
perous period in business and on the Stock Ex- 
change—total loans and discounts of 27,000 
American banking institutions, as reported to 
the Controller of the Currency, were enlarged 
by only $1,036,000,000, and that these figures 
included not only loans made on every market 
of the United States but bank credit borrowed 
by merchants, agriculturists, and manufacturers 
to conduct the country’s trade. 

The prodigiously increased sum of money 
borrowed in 1928 was obtained by the New 
York stock-market from the private banks. It 
could not be borrowed from the Federal Re- 
serve; first, because the Reserve banks discount 
for banks in the system and not for individuals; 
second, because even when member banks “re- 
discount” their own loans with the Federal Re- 
serve, no loans are acceptable, under the law, 
which are based on stocks or bonds other than 
United States Government obligations. But a 
“member bank” with plenty of high-grade com- 
mercial paper in its loan portfolio has the power 
to present such paper for rediscount at the Fed- 
eral Reserve and then to use the proceeds, if it 
chooses, for loans to the Stock Exchange. Since 
that transaction undoubtedly circumvents the 
purpose of the law, it has never been regarded 
with favor. Private banks in the Reserve system 
have been cautious about resorting to it. But the 
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ressure on their own resources, as the stock 


{ speculation rose to the huge proportions of last 
} spring, practically drove the member banks to 
| the Federal Reserve. 


STRAIN ON THE FEDERAL RESERVE 

The result was somewhat startling. Member 
banks’ borrowings from the Federal Reserve 
had usually increased between the inactive peri- 
od of January and the period of normal business 
expansion in the ensuing spring; but the increase 
of rediscounts between those dates had never 
since 1920 been as much as $200,000,000, and 
was usually less than half as great. The increase 
between January and the end of May this year 
was no less than $558,000,000; it exceeded by 
more than $200,000,000 the increase of the same 
months even in the wild “inflation year” 1920; 
the total of such loans in May was nearly 
double that of any recent year. In some other 
years, addition to Reserve-bank credit liabilities 
had been counterbalanced by increase in the sys- 
tem’s cash reserve as a consequence of gold im- 
ports. But the past season has been marked by 
unprecedentedly large export of gold. It was 
possible, at the end of May, to say that one-fifth 
of all the gold added to this country’s stock be- 
tween 1914 and the autumn of 1927 had been 
sent abroad in the nine months beginning last 
September. 

Since February the gold holdings of the twelve 
Reserve banks decreased $210,000,000,—much 
the most rapid shrinkage in the system’s his- 
tory, and under this double process of falling 
reserves and expanding credit its ratio of reserve 
to note and deposit liabilities fell from 75 per 
cent in March to less than 69 in May. This was 
still much above the percentage required by the 
reserve law, which is 40 per cent against note 
issues and 35 against deposits, or approximately 
38 per cent against both. Nevertheless, it was 
much the lowest “reserve ratio” reported in the 
spring season during the seven past years, and 
experience had taught that continuance of the 
prevailing influences would further weaken the 
position with great rapidity. In February, 1919, 
when the Reserve banks were still under the 
strain of war finance, the ratio was 51 per cent; 
but the drain on the system’s credit, in the 
memorable speculation which ensued, brought 
it down to 40 in March of 1920. 


THE MONEY MARKET ACTS 
This, then, was the situation created by the 
remarkable Stock-Exchange episode of last 
spring, and which forced itself upon considera- 
tion at the moment when speculative enthusiasm 
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Money Made in the Stock 
Market will be Permanently 
Safe Invested in 


MORTGAGE SECURITY BONDS 
A National Security —— 


The past few months have recorded the 
world’s greatest activity in the stock market. 
Many investors, large and small, are on the 
right side of the ledger, but only time will tell 
whether they will remain there. 

Some investors can afford to speculate--others 
cannot. 

Mortgage Security Bonds will fully meet the 
requirements of the investor whose foremost 
consideration is safety of principal and continu- 
ous yield. 


These bonds are secured by first mortgages 
on residential and income-producing_properties 
located in over 300 progressive American cities. 
The mortgages are déposited with the American 
Trust Company of New York, Trustee. The 
validity of all titles of mortgaged properties is 
guaranteed by the New York Title & Mort- 
gage Company. 

The bonds are the direct obligations of the 
Mortgage Security Corporation of America 
with capital and surplus of over $4,000,000.00 
and resources of over $30,000,000.00, 

You are invited to write for interesting 
booklet entitled “The Yardstick of Safety.” 

Mortgage Security Bonds are distributed by: 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 
FOUNDED 1876 
NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 
LONDON 


BOSTON 
DENVER 


CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES 


Mortgage Security Corporation 
of America 
7 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


CHICAGO NORFOLK WASHINGTON 


LOS ANGELES 
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La 


Chicago's 
reputation as a hostess aoa with the World’s 
Fair. She’s well equipped for crowds — her 
Stadium having seated 143,000 persons at one 
time. And when night events are given there, 
1000-watt flood lights illuminate the field—this 
company furnishing all power. 

Commonwealth Edison Company 


Cc lth Edison paid 154 
dividends to its poh mon MSeaek listed on the 
Chicago Stock Exchange. Send for Year Book. 




















The Investment (ompany 


of cAmerica 


An Investment Trust Administered 
by a Trustee Corporation organized 
under Michigan law. 

Current Resources in excess of 
$12,500,000.00 
Ww its large resources and ex- 

tensive facilities for study and 
interpretation of economic and 
business conditions, The Invest- 
ment Company of America is able 
to afford holders of its securities 
the benefits of careful selection, 
broad diversification and con- 
stant supervision of investments 
to a degree not ordinarily available 
to the individual investor. 

A circular describing this Investment 


Trust will be sent upon request to those 
who ask for Bulletin 54 


E. E. MacCrone & Company 
Members New York and Detroit Stock Exchanges 
37 Wall Street Penobscot Bldg. 
New York Detroit 








(Financial Situation, continued from page 4 
was at its highest and the momentum of ri 
Stock-Exchange prices seemed to be irresistib 
Its first result, so far as the Reserve banks 
concerned, was an effort to draw cash fri 
outside market into the Reserve banks, th: 
sale to private banks of government sect 
held by the Federal Reserve; its next resi 
progressive advance of official money rate 
February all the Reserve banks raised their 
count rate from 34 per cent to 4; in Apri’ 
May they advanced it to 414. That was nx 
normally high, as compared with the 6 : 
per cent rate during the credit inflation of . 
but it was higher than any bank-rate fixed 
the five preceding years, and it had not bee 
matched at any time since the rate was bein 
gradually reduced from the high figures of 192 
Along with these higher bank-rates, loans f 
two to three months on the open Wall Str 
market rose to 54 per cent, the highest sin 
1921; demand loans on the Stock Exchang 
held persistently at 6 per cent, advancing k 
fore the close of May to 61%, the highest r. 
reached since the middle of 1921. 

The stock-market itself declined with s 
violence when the New York Reserve-l. 
rate went up of May 17, but Wall Street ne: 
theless declared that the rise in stocks had 
strong a backing to be permanently shaken 
proceeded to bid them up again. Thus th 
tion still existed of the Stock Exchange re 
to recognize necessity for a downward reaa, 
ment of prices and of the Federal Reserve 1 
sisting, by all means in its power, the increasin, 
use of credit facilities for extending the abno: 
mal advance which prices had already achiever 
With this unusually prolonged interaction « 
opposing forces, the financial markets entere: 
the interesting season in which a presidential 


| campaign was about to begin, along with a busi- 
| mess situation whose actual tendencies the com- 





mercial experts found it difficult to read. 


FREE 


THE CITIES SERVICE 
Personal Budget Book 


It helps you organize your expenses and 
savings simply, systematically. Easy to 
classify all items. Sent with the com- 
pliments of Cities Service Company. 
Write for your copy now. 


CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 


60 Wall Street A) New York City 
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NEWELL CONVERS WYETH. 
A self-portrait. 


**The stovepipe and the cape belonged to my paternal grandfather, who, I have every right to 
think, often walked down Brattle Street, Cambridge, arrayed in this apparel with Oliver Wen 
dell Holmes, Louis Agassiz, Longfellow, and others of that splendid group. At any rate, he was 


a near neighbor and knew them all.’’—The artist. 











